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THE SEASON TICKET.—NO. I. 


AN EVENING AT CORK. 


[ The Right of Translation is reserved.) 


Every thing has altered its dimen- 
sions, except the world we live in. 
The more we know of that, thesmaller 
it seems. Time and distance have 
been abridged, remote countries have 
become accessible, and the antipodes 
are upon visiting terms. There is a 
reunion of the human race, and the 
family likeness, now that we begin to 
think alike, dress alike, and live 
alike, is very striking. The South Sea 
Islanders, and the inhabitants of 
China, import their fashions from 
Paris, and their fabrics from Man- 
chester, while Rome and London 
supply missionaries to the “ends of 
the earth,” to bring its inhabitants 
into “ one fold, under one Shepherd.” 
Who shall write a book of travels 
now? Livingstone has exhausted 
the subject. What field is there left 
for a future Munchausen? The far 
West and the far East have shaken 
hands and pirouetted together, and it 
is a matter of indifference whether 
you go to the moors in Scotland to 
shoot grouse, to South America to 
ride an alligator, or to Indian jungles 
to shoot tigers—there are equal fa- 
cilities for reaching all, and steam 
will take you to either with the same 
ease and rapidity. We have already 
talked with New York ; and as soon 
as our speaking-trumpet is mended 
shall converse again. “To waft a 
sigh from Indus to the Pole,” is no 
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longer a poetic phrase, but a plain 
matter of fact of daily occurrence. 
Men breakfast at home, and go fifty 
miles to their counting-houses, and 
when their work is done, return to 
dinner. They don’t go from London 
to the seaside, by way of change. 
once a-year ; but they live there, an 
go to the city daily. The grand tour 
of our forefathers consisted in visiting 
the nee cities of Europe. It was 
a great effort, occupied a vast deal of 
time, cost a large sum of money, and 
was oftener attended with danger 
than advantage. It comprised what 
was then called, the world, whoever 
had performed it was said to have 
“seen the world,” and all that it 
contained worth seeing. The Grand 
Tour now means a voyage round the 

lobe, and he who has not made it 

as seen nothing. I do not say that 
aman must necessarily be much the 
wiser for the circumnavigation. 

It was remarked of Lord Anso 
that he had been three times roun 
the world, but never once in it. i | 
in his case, the expression was 
in a two-fold sense, namely, the globe 
itself, and the people that dwell on 
it. If travel does not impart wisdom, 
which it ought to do, it should at 
least confer the semblance of it, as we 
may infer from the phrase, “ he looks 
as wise as the monkey that had seen 
the world.” Men who miss the 
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reality, ape the appearance. A Fez 
cap, and an Albanian cloak, have a 
classical look, and remind you of 
Byron, and his romantic love for 
modern Greece, and it is easier to 
wear them than to quote Gladstone’s 
Homer. A wide-awake, a grizzly 
beard, and a gold chain, as massive 
as a submarine cable, smack of the 
Australian Diggings ; and acinnamon 
walking-stick, as heavy as an Irish- 
man’s shillelagh, shows the Mel- 
bourne traveller to have visited Cey- 
lon on his way home. A Kossuth 
hat, with a buckle in front, as large 
as that on a coach-trace, a Bowie 
knife, or Arkansas tooth-pick, in- 
serted like a carpenter’s rule into the 
seam of the leg of the trowsers, a 
pair of long Indian-rubber boots, and 
a figured calico shirt-front, half con- 
cealed by a Poncho cape, the breast 
of which discloses a revolver, are 
hieroglyphic characters, that, duly 
interpreted, mean California. The 
French hat, the extreme coat, and 
the peg-top trowsers, bespeak the 
British raw material, got up at Paris. 
Everybody wishes to be thought to 
have travelled, and those who have 
been unable to enrich their minds 
seldom fail to exhibit their foreign 
spoils on their persons. All this, 
however, is becoming obsolete. Every- 
body travels now, and it is no more 
distinction to have crossed the Andes, 
to have visited Japan, or to have 
effected the Arctic Passage, than to 
have ascended the dome of St. Paul’s. 
There is nothing new under the sun; 
the visible objects of nature, under 
their varying aspects, are familiar 
to us all. We must, at last, turn to 
what we ought to have studied first— 
ourselves. “The proper study of 
mankind is man.” I have myself 
lately returned from makingthe grand 
tour. I have not seen all the world, 
but I have looked at a great part of 
it, and if [am not much wiser for my 
travels at present, I flatter myself it 
is because I have not been able to 
apply the information I have gained, 
by comparing what I have seen with 
what I knew before I set out, and 
what I jind, on my return, to be 
the condition of my own country. 
There are some things not very easy 
to realize. I find it difficult to believe 
that I am at last safe at home, and 
still more so, that I have actually ae. 
formed this circumnayvigation. Here 
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I am, however, at Southampton at 
last ; but every morning I feel as if 
it was time to move on ; the propul- 
sion is on me, and I cannot stop. I 
go to London, and as soon as I reach 
it the same restlessness seizes me, 
and I feel impelled to return. The 
safest as well as the pleasantest 
way to ease the speed is to lower the 
steam, until motion shall gradually 
cease. I have taken a Season Ticket, 
and shall travel to and from London, 
until the monotony wearies me, and 
I can again enjoy home. I shall oc- 
cupy myself in noting down whatever 
I hear and see, and in studying the 
characters of those I meet. I shall 
compare civilized with uncivilized 
man, and I feel already that the very 
possession of the means of comparison 
is of itself one great benefit I have 
derived from travelling. 

Last week I varied the scene, by 
accompanying my old college friend 
Cary, to Monkstown, in Ireland. 
While he was employed in negociating 
some business of importance, [ amused 
myself by exploring the various ob- 
jects of interest in the neighbourhood. 
As I have already observed, I have 
visited many parts of the world, and 
seen much beautiful scenery, but take 
it all in all, or, as the Yankees say. 
“every which way you can fix it,” 
know nothing superior to that which 
is presented to the tourist, in a sail 
from the entrance of Queenstown to 
the city of Cork. An uninvited and 
unwelcome guest, on his arrival at a 
country house in England, expatiated 
on the splendid views he had seen on 
his journey thither, and when asked 
by which road he had travelled? was 
very significantly informed that he 
would pass through a much more 
lovely country on his return that 
afternoon, if he took another, and a 
shorter route, that was pointed out 
to him. 

Unlike my gruff and inhospitable 
countryman, I advise you, when at 
Cork, to remain there, till you have 
“done” the city, and its environs, and 
then to sail down the river, that you 
may behold the same objects you had 
previously seen, from a different point 
of view. Itis difficult to say whether 
theascent ger descentis most beautiful, 
but onthe whole, I give the preference 
to the former, on account of the mag- 
nificent panorama which so suddenly 
bursts on your astonished view, as you 
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enter the harbour from the sea. Nor 
is the climate of this lovely locality 
less admirable than its scenery ; it is 
so soft, so mild, and so genial in win- 
ter, and so temperate and salubrious 
in summer. No foreign watering 
places that I am acquainted with are 
to be cmmpend with those on the Lee 
for invalids. 

There is only one thing I do not 
like here, and as I am a discriminat- 
ing traveller, and endeavour to be im- 
partial and just, I must enter my 
protest, and then pass on. Wher we 
cast anchor near the Flag-ship of the 
Admiral, I desired a boatman to take 
me to “Cove.” “Sure,” said he 
Chan es ane - > 6 We 8 

your honouris in Cove now.” “Yes, 
I replied, “I know that, but I want 
to land at Cove,” pointing to the 
beautiful town that rose, terrace above 
terrace, from the water's edge, to the 
summit of the hill that protects and 
shelters the magnificent sheet of wa- 
ter, which it proudly overlooks. 

“ Ah, yer honour, it’s no longer the 
Cove any more, it’s Queenstown it’s 
called now, ever since her Majesty the 
Queen landed here. Just as the fine 
ould harbour, Dunleary, near Dublin 
was christened Kingstown, in honour 
of the visit of an English king that is 
dead and gone.” “Ah, yer honour,” 
he said with a sigh, “we hardly know 
our own names now-a-days.” 

I sympathize with poor Pat. “The 
Cove of Cork” is known all over the 
world. Every map, chart, and nautical 
vocabulary contains a registry of it, 
and no Act of Parliament, Proclama- 
tion, or Gazette, will ever obliterate 
it from Jack’s memory, or poor Pat’s 
either. And besides all this, its new 
appellation is an unmeaning one. All 
the towns in the Empire, are the 
Queen’s, and “all thatin them is,” God 
bless her! and in after days, the peo- 
ple of this place will know as little 
which Queen did them the honour to 
visit them, as my “Covey” did which 
sovereign adopted Kingstown as his 
own. Our North American friends 
have better taste, they are everywhere 
restoring the ancient Indian names. 
Toronto has superseded York, and 
Sissiboo, Weymouth; even Halifax, 
forgetful of its patron, desires to be 
known as Chebuctoo, while the repu- 
diating Yankeesare equally ambitious 
that their far-famed city, New York, 
should be called Manhattan. 

My object, however, is not to de- 
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tain you longer on the banks of the 
lovely Lee, but to introduce you to the 
smoking-room of the Imperial Hotel, 
at Cork. 

I like a smoking-room, first, be- 
cause I am uncommonly fond of a 
cigar (and there are capital ones to be 
had at the Imperial, as you may sup- 
pose from the numerous friends of old 
Ireland that reside in America) ; and 
secondly, because there is a free- 
masonry in smoking. Not that it 
possesses secrets of a dangerous na- 
ture, but that it incites and promotes 
conversation. Itis freemasonry with- 
out its exclusiveness. Its sign is the 
pipe or the cigar, its object good fel- 
owship. Men sometimes quarrel over 
their cups, over their pipes, never. 
The Indians of America auch com- 
menced their councils with the calu- 
met. It gave them time to arrange 
their thoughts, and its soothing effect 
on their nerves predisposed them to 
peace. When I was a boy, I always 
waited till I saw my father in the full 
enjoyment of his pipe, before I asked 
any little favour was desirous of 
obtaining from him. A man who is 


happy himself, is willing to contribute 


to the happiness of others. To a 
traveller smoking is invaluable. It 
is a companion in his solitary hours ; 
it refreshes him when fatigued, it as- 
suages the cravings of hunger, it 
purifies the poisonous atmosphere of 
infected places, whether jungles or 
cities. It conciliates strangers, it 
calms his agitation, and makes him 
feel all the resignation and all the 
charities of a Christian. The know- 
ledge of this precious plant, Tobacco, 
and its many virtues, is one of the 
advantages we derive from travelling. 
Before I proceed further, gentle 
reader, let me tell you, there are three 
things I recommend to your notice in 
visiting Ireland. If you are an ad- 
mirer of’ beautiful scenery, go to the 
Cove of Cork. If you want a good 
hotel, go to the Imperial ; if you want 
good tobacco, go to the smoking room 
there. I may add also, you will find 
more than good pipes and cigars, for 
you will meet with a good deal of 
amusement, as some droll fellows do 
congregate there. On this occasion 
when I visited this “cloud capped” 
scene, two strangers sauntered into 
the room, and drawing chairs to m 
table, on which the light was place 
at once entered into conversation, with 





all the ease of old stagers. They were 
evidently Yankees. One was a tall 
thin, sallow man, at least as far as I 
could judge of his complexion, for he 
sported a long beard and a profusion 
of hair on his face. He was dressed 
in black, the waistcoat being of shining 
satin, surmounted by several coils of 
old chain, and his coat, (something 
tween a jacket and a frock), having 
capacious side pockets, into each of 
which was deposited a hard, rough 
fist. His neckcloth was a loose tie, 
which was graced by a turn-down 
collar, and fringed by a semicircular 
belt of hair, that in its turn overlaid 
it. His hat was low-crowned, the rim 
of which curled into rolls at the sides, 
and projected before and behind into 
peaks, not unlike those of a travelling 
cap. His boots were canoe-shaped, 
long and narrow, and u penal in 
front, giving you the idea of a foot that 
had no toes. As he seated himself at 
the table, he took off his hat, and from 
among some loose papers collected a 
few stray cigars (which he deposited 
on the table), and then replaced it on 
his head. Lighting one cigar, he 
handed another to me, saying, 

“ Stranger, will you try one of mine? 
they are rael right down genuine Ha- 
vannahs, and the flavour is none the 
worse for not paying duty, I guess. 
They ain’t bad.” 

Then turning to his companion he 
said, 

“Ty, won’t you cut in and take a 
n ” 


“Ly,” whom Lafterwards discovered 
to be the Honourable Lyman Boodle, 
a senator from Michigan, and a col- 
league of General Cass, the American 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
was a sedate looking person, as a 
senator ought tobe. He was asmooth- 
faced, well shaven man, with an ex- 
pression of complacency that seemed 
to indicate he was at peace with him- 
self and all the world. He was dress- 
ed like a Methodist preacher, in a 
plain suit of black, and sported a 
whitey-brown choker of the orthodox 
shape and tie. It was manifest he 
was a person of importance, both wise 
and circumspect, a statesman, and a 
divine, and equally respectable as an 
orator, and a preacher. It is difficult 
to imagine a greater contrast than 
that existing between these two 


countrymen and friends. One was a 
rollicking, noisy, thoughtless fellow, 
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caring little what he said or did, up 
to any thingand equal toevery thing ; 
the other, a wise and sententious man, 
with a mind intent on great things, the 
greatest of which was probably the 
presidential chair of the United States. 
“Let’s liquor, Ly,” said the tall 
one; “what do you ambition? Shall 
it be whisky, - rum, brandy, gin, 
or what not, for they hain’t no com- 
pounds here, no mint juleps, cock- 
tails, sherry cobblers, gum ticklers, 
phlegm cutters, chain lightening, or 
sudden death. Simples is what they 
o on, they don’t excel in drinks, they 
ave no skill in manufacturing liquids. 
The Irish can’t eat nothing but tators, 
and drink nothing but whisky, and 
talk nothing but priests and patriots, 
ructions and repeals. They don’t do 
nothen like nobody else. Their coats 
are so long they drag on the ground, 
like the tail of a Sentnabek cow, 
which is so cussed poor that she can’t 
hold it up, and their trowsers are so 
short they don’t reach below their 
knees, with two long strings danglin 
from them that are never tied, cae | 
three buttons that never felt an eyelet 
hole; and wear hats that have no 
roofs on’em. The pigs are fed in the 
house, and the children beg on the 
road. They won’t catch fish for fear 
they would have to use them in Lent, 
nor raise more corn than they eat, for 
fear they would have to pay rent. 
They sit on their cars sideways, like 
a gall on a side-saddle, and never look 
ahead, so they see but one side of a 
thing, and always act and fight on one 
side—there is no two ways about them. 
And yet, hang me if I don’t like 
them, take them by and large, better 
than the English, who are as heavy 
and stupid as the porter they guzzle 
all day—who hold their chins so ever- 
lastin’ high, they don’t see other 
folks’ toes they are for ever a-treadin’ 
on—who are as proud as Lucifer, and 
ape his humility; as rich as Croesus 
and as mean as a Jew; talking from 
one year’s eend to another of educatin 
the poor, and wishing the devil ha 
flown away with Dr. Faustus before 
he ever invented types ; praising 
us for ever, and lamenting Columbus 
hadn’t gone to the bottom of the sea, 
instead of discovering America ; talk- 
ing of reform from July to etarnity, 
and asking folks if they don’t hope 
they may get it; annoying every—— 
“Hush, Mr. Peabody,” said the 
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senator, casting a furtive glance at me, 
fearing I might take offence, “ pray 
don’t go ahead that way, you might 
you know, come into collision, an 
who knows which may get the worst 
of that. Folk don’t like to hear their 
country abused arter that fashion, it 
don’t convene to good manners, and 
the amenities of life. For my part, I 
think the Trish are a very sharp peo- 
ple.” “Sharp,” said the other, “why 
there is nothen = on this side the 
water, unless it’sa policeman.” “Why, 
stranger,” he continued, addressing 
me, “all natur’s sharp in America— 
the frost is sharp, the knives are 
sharp, the men are sharp, the women 
are sharp, and if they ain’t, their 
tongues be, everything is sharp there. 
Why my father’s vinegar is so cussed 
sharp, the old gentleman shaved with 
it once; he did upon my soul. Ah, 
here is the waiter! I say, Mister, 
whisky for three. That fellow don’t 
know the word Mister, I'll be darned 
if he does. He puts me in mind of a 
Patlander, a friend of mine hired here 
lately. Last month, Gineral Sampson 
Dove, of Winepusa, married the darter 
of the American Aeounsel (consul) to 
Dublin, Miss Jemima Fox. Did you 
ever see her, stranger?” 

“ Never,” I said. 

“Well,” he replied, “that’s a cruel 
pity, for you would have seen a peeler, 

tell you—a rael corn-fed gall, and 
no mistake. Just what Eve was, I 
guess, when she walked about the 
garden, and angels came to see her, 
and wished they had flesh and blood 
like her, and weren’t so everlastin’ 
thin and vapoury, like sunbeams. 
Lick! man, she was a whole team, and 
a dog under the waggon, I tell you. 
Well, they first went to Killarney, on 
a wedding tower, and after they had 
stared at that lovely place, till they 
hurt their eyes, they came down here, 
to see the Groves of Blarney, and 
what not. Well, the Gineral didn’t 
want folks to know they were only 
just married, for people always run to 
the winders and doors, to look at a 
bride, as if she was a bird that was 
only seen once in a hundred years, 
and was something that was uncom- 
mon new to look upon. It’s oncon- 
venient, that’s a fact, and it makes 
a sensitive, delicate-minded gall feel 
as awkward asa wrong boot. So says 
the Gineral to Pat, ‘ Pat,’ says he, 
‘don’t go now, and tell folks we are 
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only just married, lie low, and keep 
dark, will you, that’s a good fellow.’ 
‘Bedad,’ says Pat, ‘never fear, yer 
honner, the divil a much they'll get 
out of me, I can tell you. Let me 
alone for that, I can keep a secret as 
well as ever a priest in Ireland.’ 
Well, for all that, they did stare, ina 
way that was a caution to owls, and 
no mistake, and well they might too. 
for it ain’t often they saw such a gall 
as Miss Jemima, I can tell you 
though the Irish galls warn’t behind 
the door when beauty was given out, 
that’s a fact. At last the Gineral see 
something was in the wind, above 
common, for the folks looked amazed 
in the house, and they didn’t seem 
over half pleased either. So says he, 
one day, ‘Pat,’ says he, ‘I hope you 
did not tell them we were only just 
married, did you? ‘Tell them you 
was a married, is it, yer honner,’ 
said he, ‘let me alone for that! They 
were mighty inquisitive about it, and 
especially the master, he wanted to 
know all about it entirely. ‘Married. 
is it,’ says I, ‘why they ain’t married 
at all, at all, the divil a parson ever 
said grace over them! But, I'll tell 
you what (for I was determined it 
was but little truth he’d get out of 
me), I'll tell you what,’ says I, ‘if you 
won't repeat it to nobody, 7hey are 
gow to be marrid in about a fort- 
night, for I heard them say so this 
blessed day, with my own ears.’ If 
the General wasn’t raving, hopping 
mad, it ain’t no matter. e half an 
hour, he and his wife were on board 
the steamer for England, and Pat is 
in bed here yet, from the licking he 
got. It ain’t clear to me, if he ever 
will see his error, for both his eyes 
are knocked into one, and all he can 
pers are a thousand sparks of fire 

efore him, as if he was looking down 


the chimney of a blacksmith’s shop. 


Come, Ly, I like your calling such a 
fellow as that sharp. But ’spose we 
try the whisky.” 

In the course of conversation, (if 
such rhodomontade can be called con- 
versation) allusion was made to Van- 
couver’s Island, which I have always 
regretted I had not seen. I had 
visited California, but as this new 
colony was not then either settled, or 
much known, I went from San Fran- 
cisco to the Sandwich Islands, and it 
is only since my return that it has be- 
come an object of such universal in- 
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terest. Wishing for information, I 
applied to the Senator, instead of Mr. 
Peabody, as I knew he was more 
likely to talk to the point than the 
other. “Yes,” he said, “I have but 
recently come from there; I can tell 
you all about it. It is, to my mind, 
the most important spot in the whole 
world, and will affect and control the 
commerce of the greatest part of it.” 
“May I ask,” I said, “what is the 
geographical extent of the island ?” 
“Tt is as large asa piece of chalk,” 
said his tall friend. “Do be quiet, 
Peabody,” said the Senator ; “there 
is a time for all things, but you find 
time for only one, and that is non- 
sense.” “Well, stranger,” said the 
incorrigible joker, “if you don’t like 
a piece of chalk for a measure, and I 
think it’s a capital one, for it may 
be as small as what a carpenter car- 
ries in his pocket, or as big as the 
Leviathan, I'll tell you its exact size. 
It’s as big as all out-doors, and you 
know how big that is, and if you 
don’t (for Britishers are everlastin’ 
pitikilar), Pil go and get youmy map ;” 
saying which, he left the room on his 
well-meant errand. “That’s a droll 
fellow,” said the Senator; “ but he is 
not the fool you take him to be ; there 
is more in him than there appears to 
be. By that free-and-easy way, and 
his strange talk, he induces people to 
converse, and while they are amus- 
ing themselves with him, he con- 
trives to learn from them all that 
they know, and all they think upon 
any particular subject he is interested 
in. Bear with him, and he will give 
you information on any subject what- 
ever connected with North America. 
Vancouver’s Island,” he continued, 
“is about 270 miles long, and, on an 
average, from forty to fifty miles broad. 
Its greatest breadth is seventy miles, 
and its least twenty-eight ; while in 
one place it is nearly intersected by 
water, the portage being only eight 
miles. Its size is, however, of little 
consequence, as theadjoining territory 
of the English on the mainland of 
British Columbia is boundless in ex- 
tent. It isits position, its harbours, 
its coal, its fisheries, and its political 
and commercial importance that ren- 
der it so invaluable. From San 
Francisco to the Russian boundary it 
contains the only secure harbour in 
a distance of several thousand miles, 
and even the former is so large, it is 


by no means safe at all times, as it 
partakes too much of the character of 
a roadstead. Whoever owns Van- 
couver’s Island must command the 
trade of the Pacific and the East ; I 
say nothing of its lying at the entrance 
of Frazer’s River, and receiving the 
gold from those regions; that is 
merely a means to an end—I speak 
of it as the terminus of the Great In- 
ter-Oceanic Railway. The harbour of 
Esquimault, on the Pacific, corres- 
ponds in every particular with the 
noble port of Halifax, Nova Scotia, on 
the Atlantic. The railway from the 
latter to the boundary of New Bruns- 
wick, is now nearly finished, and in a 
year or two will connect with the 
Canadian line below Quebec, when an 
uninterrupted communication will be 
completed from Halifax to Lake Su- 
perior. It will then require to be con- 
tinued from thence to Vancouver’s 
Island, and you will have an overland 
route from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
lying wholly through British territory. 
Already the Canadians are opening 
the way through the Red River and 
Winipeg territory, by connecting the 
lakes and rivers on the line of traffic, 
by good portages, by placing steamers 
on the former and railways on the lat- 
ter, so as to render the passage short, 
easy, and expeditious. This is the first 
step towards the completion of that 
grand railway line that is to be the 
route from Europe to China, Japan, 
the Sandwich Tclands, Australia, and 
the East. The country between Lake 
Superior and the Pacific is of a nature 
to support countless millions of in- 
habitants, while its vast internal 
navigation, like that of Canada, sup- 
plies means of transport unknown in 
any other part of the world. It is not 
the size of Vancouver’s Island, there- 
fore, that is of importance ; it is its 
political, geographical, and commer- 
cial position, that we must regard.” 

“ Zactly,” said Mr. Peabody, who 
now returned with the map, and 
spread it out on the table. “Zactly, 
Ly ; now you have hit the nail on 
head, smack,” and, suiting the action 
to the word, he hit the palm of his 
left hand a blow with his right fist, 
that made a noise precisely like that 
occasioned by a hammer. “ That’s 
the ticket! Ly warn’t born yester- 
day ; stranger, he has a large mind, 
sir. It’s like a surveyor’s tape-box, 
take hold of the ring, sir, give it a 
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pull, and out comes a hundred yards, 
all marked and dotted into inches 
and feet—there is no mistake in him, 
he is as exact as a sum proved by 
algebry ; but it ain’t every one he 
lets put his finger into the tape-ring 
and draw him out, I can tell you. He 
knows how to keep his clam-shell 
shut, when he don’t think proper to 
leton. Yes, Sirree—he is right. The 
largest city in the world will be in 
Esquimault and Victoria, for it will 
cover both harbours, and the neck of 
land between them. And see where 
it lies! not in the frozen North, or 
in the brilin’ South, but between the 
parallels 48 and 51 North Latitude, 
and in West Longitude between 123 
and 128, which is as near perfection 
on that warm sea as any thing this 
side of Paradise can be. For it’s 
tropical enough for oranges, and 
North enough for potatoes: and both 
are so large, so fine and so plenty, 
they ain’t to be ditto’d nowhere. The 
reason I compared it to a pest of 
chalk, stranger, was because I didn’t 
know whether you could grasp the 
subject or not, but I perceive you can 
see as far into a millstone as them 
that picked the hole into it.” 
“What is the nature of the soil, is 
that good?” “ Well, it’s like little 
England, which the bragging English 
call Great Britain, some good, some 
indifferent, and some everlastin’ bad. 
But what’s good, beats all natur’. 
I tried it once, when I was there 
orospectin, that is, looking out for 
a to speculate in—well, the vessel 
I came in, had been formerly in the 
guano trade, ‘and I scooped out of 
the hold about a handful of that ere 
elixir of vegetation, and went and 
strewed some on the ground, and 
sowed a few cucumber seeds in it. 
Well, sir, I was considerable tired 
when I had done it, for I had to 
walk ever so far round, like a lawyer 
examinin’ of a witness, not to let 
folks see what I was a doin’ of, and 
when I had done, I just took a 
stretch for it, under a great pine tree, 
and took a nap. Stranger! as true 
as I am talking to you this here 
blessed minit, when I woke up, I 
was bound as tight as a sheep going 
to market on a butcher’s cart, and 
tied fast to the tree. Ithought Inever 
should get out of that scrape, the cu- 
cumber vines had grown and twisted 
so .ound and round me and my 
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legs while Iwas asleep! Fortunately, 
one arm was free, so I got out my 
jack-knife, opened it with my teeth, 
and cut myself out—no easy job, 
either, I can tell you—and off for 
Victoria again, hot-foot. When I 
came into the town, says our Cap- 
tain to me, ‘Peabody, what in natur’ 
is that ere great yaller thing that’s 
a sticking out of your pocket ? 
‘Nothin’, sais I, looking as amazed 
as a puppy nine days old, when he 
first opens his eyes, and takes his 
first stare. Well, I put in my hand 
to feel ; and, upon my soul, I pulled 
out a great big, ripe cucumber, a foot 
long, that had ripened and gone to 
seed there. Now, that’s what guano 
did for the soil, stranger. Capital 
and labour will do the same for the 
colony : it will grow as fast as that ere 
cucumber did.” 

“And look seedy as soon,” said I. 
“Stranger,” he replied, with a loud 
laugh, “ You may take my hat, I owe 
you a chalk for that. Let’s liquor. 
Waiter, whisky for three.” 

“Do be quiet, Peabody,” said the 
Senator. “Atall times and under any 
circumstances, sir, this island was so 
important, that it is astonishing the 
British Government could have suf- 
fered it to remain for so long a period 
inthe paralysing grasp of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. But now that steam 
hus superseded canvas, where else on 
the whole Western coast of America, 
is there a place to be found, with such 
harbours, and such extensive and va- 
luable coal-fields? The coal at Ni- 
naimo, which is of excellent quality, 
is found within a few yards of the 
water side, and vessels drawing six- 
teen feet can anchor close to the shore. 
The coal consists of two seams, each 
six feet thick, overlaying each other at 
a short distance, and is in sufficient 
quantity to supply, for ages to come, 
all the demands of domestic or foreign 
consumption,of commerce,ormanufac- 
tures. There is excellent anchorage 
in all parts of the harbour of Nanaimo, 
which is commodious, and sheltered 
from all winds, and as there is a rise 
and fall of fifteen feet, at spring tides, 
and the bottom is soft clay, it forms 
an excellent careening ground for 
vessels, and presents many of the ad- 
vantages of a graving dock. The 
timber on the island is, in many parts, 
of a most superior quality for masts, 
spars, or piles. Many of the trees 
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owing in the rich valleys attain a 
eight of two hundred and fifty feet, 
and a circumference of forty-two feet 
at the butt.” 
“Pray, what is the name of that 
tree,” I said. 
“Tt is called the Abies Nobilis.” 
“Stranger,” said Mr. Peabody, “I 
see you lift your eyebrows at that, as 
if you wanted an affidavit to the fact. 
I iT ten you where to prospect for them 
granadiers. Go to Stoke Harbour and 
you will find lots of them, as stiff 
and tall as church steeples. Lord, I 
shall never forget the first time I 
see them. I paid a crittur, called 
Spencer Temple, a broken-down Eng- 
lish lawyer, five pounds to show me 
the locations. When we returned to 
Victoria, the varmint spent the whole 
of the money in brandy, until he was 
a caution to sinners to behold. At last 
I got him up to my room, and hada 
bed made for him in one corner. Well, 
one night the crittur bounced out of 
bed, in a ravin’, tarin’ fit, and standin’ 
up in his shirt tail before my sea 
chest, which he took for a judge, sais 
he, making a low bow to it, ‘ My lord,’ 
said he, ‘I must apologise to you for 
appearing before you without my 
coat and trowsers, but a Yankee loafer, 
of the name of —eenens has stolen 
them.’ ‘You miserable skunk,’ sais I, 
*I’d cowhide you if you were worth 
the leather, but you ain’t. Your skin 
is too loose for you, the galls don’t like 
ou, and what’s more, youare a cussed 
d bake into the bargain. Take 
that,’ says I, fetchin’ him awipe across 
his back with my shot-bag. With 
that, he jumped up on eend till his 
head struck the ceilin’, and then, fallin’ 
on his knees, and holdin’ up both his 
hands, he said, ‘My lord, I plead 
guilty, and throw myseif on the mercy 
of the court—I will read an affidavit 
in mitigation of punishment.’ ‘Into 
bed with you,’ sais 1; and I up with 
him in my arms, and forced him in, 
and then made him swaller a glass of 
brandy and lqudanum. I had atem- 
pestical time with him, I tell you.” 
“The Fisheries,’ continued the 
Senator, “are on a scale that is almost 
incredible. In August and September, 
the water is literally alive withsalmon, 
of which there areseven distinct kinds, 
They are fine large fish, sometimes 
weighing from fifty to sixty pounds, 
and, on an average, thirty of them, 
when cured, fill a barrel. Enormous 
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quantities are caught by the Indians, 
who sell them to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, by whom they are exported 
to the Sandwich Islands, San Fran- 
cisco, and the Spanish main. Her- 
rings are also taken in immense num- 
bers, likewise cod and halibut. In 
short, as regards the fishery, Van- 
couver’s Island is to the Pacific what 
Newfoundland is to the Atlantic. The 
native hemp of the country, has been 
proved, both in New York and New 
Orleans, to be superior to that of 
Russia. To all these advantages, 
which would be otherwise useless, we 
must add the harbours. I say no- 
thing of those on the Sound and 
Straits (and they are very numerous), 
but I speak of Esquimault and Vic- 
toria, which are only three miles dis- 
tant from each other by water, and at 
one point only separated by a strip of 
land six hundred yards wide. Esqui- 
mault is a circular bay or basin, hol- 
lowed by nature out of the solid rock. 
Sailing through a narrow entrance 
between two low, rocky promontories 
es suddenly enter a land-locked har- 
our, that looks like a lake in a pine 
forest. It affords good anchorage, is 
very capacious, and has a depth of 
from five to eight fathoms of water. 
The environs are admirably suited for 
a city, and the entrance is so con- 
structed by nature, that it can be 
easily fortified. Theadjoining harbour 
of Victoria, where the capital is situ- 
ated, though smaller, and not so deep, 
is admitted by all who have seen 
it, to present the most beautiful pla- 
teau for a city, in the world, which, 
as I have already said, will, at no dis- 
tant day, cover the whole promontory 
that separates it from the other and 
larger port, and present the singular 
spectacle of a town having two har- 
bours and two entrances. I have told 
you (but I must repeat it, for it is 
most important to remember), that 
these two places, Esquimault and 
Victoria, or, perhaps, I might desig- 
nate both as Victoria Bay, offer, wit 

the exception of smaller ones, belong- 
ing to Vancouver, the only safe and 
enna harbour, for several 
thousand miles of coast. I have hi- 
therto spoken to you of the Island, 
without referenceto British Columbia, 
I have alluded merely to itself, its re- 
sources, and its climate, but when you 
consider its position in reference to 
the main land, the fertile region of 
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Frazer’s River and Columbia, the Sas- 
katchewan, the Red River, and the 
Canadas, and view it as the terminus 
of aline of railway from Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, on the Atlantic, and the centre 
of the trade of the East, you feel as 
if you required to pause and consider 
the subject in all its bearings, before 
you can at all appreciate the influence 
this young England is to exercise on 
the destinies of the world.” 

“Hear him, stranger,’ said Pea- 
body, “do, for goodness gracious sake, 
now, just hear him; how good he 
talks, don’t he? what a candid man 
he is, ain’t he? Ly, you do beat the 
devil! Stranger! he is only a bam- 
min of you; he knows as wellas I do, 
we must ’nex it; we can’t help it, no 
how we can fix it. Go on, and lay 
your railway, build the city, open the 
trade, erect the church, and appoint 
the bishop, make the dock-yards, con- 
struct the forts, and when you have 
done, let us know, and we will ’nex 
it. We can’t afford to let you hold 
it, no more than we can afford to let 
Spain hold Cuby. We want them, 
and what we want we must have-— 
that’s a fact. It’s contrary to the 
Munro doctrine, and the American 
destiny, that foreigners should plant 
new colonies in America. The first 
time you are engaged in war with 
some continental power, our people 
will go over there in shoals, call a 
public meeting, declare the place in- 
dependent, hoist our noble goose and 
gridiron flag, and ask Congress to be 
nexed to the greatest nation in all 
creation !! We shall then acknow- 
ledge the country as independent, and 
as a great favour, ’nex it, and receive 
its members into Congress, and how 
can youstop us? Itain’t in the natur 
of things you can.” 

“My good friend,” I said, “although 
T have never been at Vancouver’s Is- 
land, I am well acquainted with Ca- 
nada, its people, and their loyal feel- 
ing. They now number three millions, 
which is about the extent of the po- 
pulation of the old colonies, when 
they revolted, and achieved their in- 
dependence. If at that time you were 
able successfully to resist the whole 
force of Great Britain, I assure you 
the Canadians are fully competent to 
defend their territory, and resolved 
to do so against ession. They 
have not only no desire for annexation 
with the United States, but would 
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consider it a great misfortune ; nor do 
I believe the acquisition of British 
North America is desired by the intel- 
ligent portion of your people, even if 
it were practicable. There may be 
some excuse for your desiring an in- 
crease of territory on the south, as 
your commerce and peace are both 
endangered and disturbed by the re- 
peated revolutions among your Mexi- 
can neighbours, who are equally un- 
able to govern themselves, or protect 
the lives and property of foreigners, 
who are resident among them. The 
inhabitants of British North America 
would deeply deplore a severance of 
the connexion with Great Britain, 
and if such an event should ever oc- 
cur, it will not arise from the annexa- 
tion or conquest of their country by 
you, nor from a successful contest 
with the parent state, but from the 
natural course of events, in which co- 
lonies become too populous to be de- 
pendent, and their interests too com- 
plicated and important to be regulated 
otherwise than on the spot, by entire 
self-government. And be assured, 
that if they do become independent, 
it will be by the mutual consent and 
good-will of both parties, and, let me 
add, the mutual regret also. Indeed, 
now that steam has bridged the At- 
lantic, and the electric telegraph anni- 
hilated distance, I cannot conceive 
how a separation can conduce to the 
interests of either party. The topic 
is not an agreeable one; suppose we 
discuss it no farther. 

“T entirely agree with you,” said 
the Senator. “Noisy demagogues may 
boast and brag about our destiny, but 
no sensible man among us desires the 
incorporation of British North Ame- 
rica into our federal union. We have 
as much territory as we can govern ; 
and, as Vancouver’s Island will be the 

reat naval station of England on the 

acific, it will be as easily defended 
as any other portion of the empire. 
The system of government in the 
British Provinces is, in many respects, 
different from ours; and we may both 
borrow from each other many instruc- 
tive lessons. We must take care that 
a colony does not exhibit more real 
freedom, more respect for the laws, 
and more security for life and pro- 
py than our great Republic, while 
the Provincial Government must be 
equally careful that their institutions 
are of a kind not to engender among 
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its people a feeling of inferiority to 
their neighbours, or a desire to ac- 
quire rights which are enjoyed on the 
other side of their border, but withheld 
from them. Asitis, your taxes, both 
municipal and colonial, are infinitely 
less than ours. Weare content, and 
Iam not aware that we could improve 
our condition. Go on and prosper. 
The happier you are, the better neigh- 
bours you will be to us; and the 
more prosperous you become, the 
more intimate and valuable will be 
our commercial relations. There is 
room for us both. Asa proof of what 
I have said, so soon as your great 
railway line shall have been complet- 
ed from Lake Superior to the Pacific, 
our China trade will pass through it 
as far as Red River, where a diverging 
line will convey our goods and pas- 
sengers to St. Paul’s, in Minesota, and 
from thence diffuse it over the whole 
Union. We are both equally interest- 
ed in this route, for all the practicable 
passes through the Rocky Mountains 
are in British Columbia, and the only 
harbours for large ships are situated 
in Vancouver's Island. One thing is 
certain, the Australian, Japan, and 
Sandwich Islands Mails and passen- 
gers must pass through this oa. as 
well as the traffic to and from China. 
But, tell me, please, how could your 
government have hermetically sealed, 
for so many years, that fertile and vast 
country lying between Lake Superior 
and the Pacific? They tell me that 
that great hunter, called Bear Ellice, 
from the number of bears he has de- 
stroyed, who rivals Colonel Crockett 
as a dead shot, and Gordon Cumming 
for his contests with wild beasts, once 
a Hudson’s Bay Trapper, but now a 
member of Parliament, is the man 
who represented the whole territory 
as a howling wilderness, frozen forty 
feet deep in winter, and burnt toa 
cinder in summer, and frightened 
Parliament into giving his Company 
the monopoly of the trade.” 

I could hardly refrain from laugh- 
ing, to hear this sensible man talk 
such nonsense, and fall into such an 
absurd mistake. Neither the English 
nor Americans understand each other ; 
and both are too apt to give credence 
to the most idle reports, and to im- 
yute motives that have no existence 
but in their own imaginations. 

“Mr. Edward Ellice,” I said, “is 
no hunter, Lassure you. He is a large 
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landed proprietor in Canada, and a 
leading member of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, as well as a conspicuous 
member of Parliament. He is a man 
of great information and much in- 
fluence, but not distinguished, that 
ever I heard, for personal encoun- 
ters with wild beasts. The soubriquet 
of ‘ Bear’ was given to him by his 
Whig friends, who are fond of bestow- 
ing nicknames, from a certain brusque 
manner, and an impatience of con- 
tradiction, though I would never say 
that he deserved it more than any 
other man of fixed opinions.” 

“Will you swear,” said Peabody, 
“he never killed a bear ?” 

“T cannot undertake to do that,” 
I said ; “but I donot believe he ever 
shot one, nor do I think he ever had 
the opportunity of doing so.” 

“Will you swear he never frighten- 
ed one to death? because that’s the 
way I am told he got the name of 
bear. I'll tell you how it was: he 
was one day out huntin on that ever- 
lastin’ big swamp, back of Red River, 
and the day was dark and cloudy, 
and he lost his way ; so down he puts 
his rifle, and up he climbs a great big 
dead pine tree as tall as a factory chim- 
ney, to see which course to steer. Well, 
when he got to the top, and surveyed 
the country all round, and see’d where 
he was, just as he turned to descend, 
he thought he heerd a noise in the 
tree, and seeing that it was hollow, 
what does he do but let himself down 
into it like a sweep, but, as he got 
near the butt, the size of the hol- 
low increased, so he couldn't brace 
himself no longer, either by his hands 
or feet, and he slipped right down to 
the bottom chewallop, and what 
should he find there but two young 
cubs. Well, he gev himself up for 
lost. He knew he couldn’t crawl up 
again ; and he knew if the old bear 
came arter him there would be no 
room to fight her, and he would be 
chawed up like a piece of baccy. 
Well, while he was thinkin’ the matter 
over, all at once he heard an awful 
grunt, and the place grew dismal dark, 
for the bear was coming down, raving, 
roaring, distracted mad, starn fore- 
most, as bears always do. What does 
he do, when he sees the fix he was 
in, but stand below, and, as the bear 
was about touchin’ bottom with her 
hind legs, he seizes hold of both her 
thighs with his hands, gives a tre- 
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mendous, great, long, enduring yell, 
like a panther, and then seizes the 
tail in his teeth, and bit away like a 
shark. Up runs the bear as fast as 
she could, dragging Ellice after her, 
who, when he got to the top, gave 
another nip and another yell, and 
then slid down the tree arter the bear, 
got hold of his gun, and just as he 
levelled on her, down she dropt dead 
from fright ; so he just skinned her, 
and made tracks for the Fort. Ever 
arter that they called him ‘ Bear 
Ellice fact, I assure you.” 

“Why, Peabody,” said the Senator, 
“that’s Colonel Crockett’s story; why, 
surely you know better than that.” 

“Well,” replied the other, “so I al- 
ways thought it was the Colonel that 
performed that are feat, and when I 
was at the diggins to Frazer’s River, 
I told that story one night, as Colonel 
Crockett’s, but there wer a Scotchman 
there, a great, tall, raw-boned critter, 
as hard as a racer and as lank asa 
greyhound, and Scotch like (for they 
boast of having done every clever 
thing since the flood), he swore it was 
their great factor and hunter, Ellice, 
that did it. I bet twenty dollars with 
him on it, and we left it to the com- 


pany to decide, and as there was only 
seven of us in camp, and five were 
Scotchmen, they gev it against me, 
in course, and I paid down the money, 


and did the thing genteel. Well, 
plague take the money, I don’t care 
for that, but I am proper glad to hear 
it was Crockett arter all, for the credit 
of our great nation. If ever I meet 
that are great, gaunt Scotchman again, 
T’ll take the money out of his pocket, 
or the valy out of his hide; see if 
I don’t.” 

“Well, well,” said the Senator, “if 
that don’t beat all, it’s a pity ; how 
hard it is to believe what you hear, 
ain’t it? let your authority be ever so 
good. Perhaps, after all, the thing 
never happened to either, and was 
what we call ‘made out of whole 
cloth.’ But that monopoly was a fool- 
ish thing, and well-nigh cost you the 
country, for had it not been for the 
discovery of gold at Frazer’s River, it 
is probable the whole territory would 
have passed by possession and squat- 
ting into our hands.” “How is it,” 
I said, “you talk so little about the 
gold fields.” “Because,” he replied, 
‘as I before observed, I consider them 
merely ‘as the means toanend.’ I 
have been speaking of that which 
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depends on industry and enterprise, 
of permanent intrinsic resources, of a 
commanding position, of a commercial 
depét, that, with our knowledge of 
the globe, can never berivalled. The 
gold deposits will attract the popula- 
tion necessary to settle the country, 
and nurture and mature its commerce; 
but it has a value far beyond ‘the 
diggings’ that will enrich it for ages 
after the gold fields have been ex- 
hausted. I do not undervalue the im- 
mense auriferous deposits of British 
Columbia. You must trust to them 
to stimulate emigration, but you must 
look to the country itself to retain the 
population thus attracted. The dig- 
gers must be fed, and their expendi- 
ture will support the farmer and the 
fisherman, until extended commerce 
will require and repay the united ef- 
forts of all. In afew years the whole 
face of the country will be changed, 
and communities and cities will start 
into existence as if by magic. The 
enterprise, science, and energy of the 
West, will require and command the 
labour of the East, and Vancouver 
will be the centre where the pro- 
ducts of both hemispheres will be ex- 
changed.” 

“What do you make the distance,” 
I said, “from Liverpool to Vancouver's 
Island, vid Halifax, for much of what 
you say must depend upon that?’ “TI 
make,” he said, “the entire distance 
to be about 5,600 miles— 

Miles. 
- 2,466 

600 
500 


Liverpool to Halifax, say 
From Halifax to Quebec, 
Thence to Lake Huron, is 
Thence to the head of Lake 
Superior, . ° ° . 
Thence, vid Red River and 
diggings to the mouth of 
Frazer's River, on the Pa- 
cific, . . 1,500 


534 


5,600 


That is, the passage to Halifax will 
occupy nine days, and the journey 
thence to Vancouver's Island, six days 
—in all, fifteen days to the Pacific 
from Liverpool. Why, stranger, I was 
once fifty-five days in a sailing vessel, 
making the voyage from England to 
Boston. You will remember the route, 
with the exception of the Atlantic, is 
wholly through British America, while 
the shortest one, now in use, through 
Panama, is 8,200 miles, being 2,600 
miles longer than by the Canadian 
route. From Vancouver’s Island to 
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Canton, the distance is 6,900 miles, 
and to Sydney, 8,200. Thus, the sav- 
ing in distance is such, that the mails 
can be conveyed to Australia in ten 
days less than by Panama, while the 
journey to Pekin can be performed in 
thirty days. But enough has been said; 
you have the shortest possible route, 
and the most practicable, through 
your own territory, from one ocean to 
the other, the finest harbours in the 
world (Halifax and Esquimault), and 
abundance of coal at the termini, and 
the most direct communication with 
all the eastern world. With the ex- 
ception of the sea voyages, you can 

roceed from London to the Himalaya 

fountains on the borders of China, 
through British possessions. And 
now, what do you say to the route to 


A TRIAD OF 


THERE is a beautiful story, some- 
where told by Plutarch, in reference to 
that which has been termed the “Vis 
Medica Poeseo.” The Lady Telesilla, 
of Argos, began to find her health 
declining, and her spirits sinking. In 
vain the storm of chase swept over 
the purple hills into the deep- 
meadowed lowlands. In vain the 
banquet was spread in the royal 
halls. Hunt or feast left her languid 
and pining. At last messengers went 
with regal gifts and with solemn 
words to the shrine of Apollo. When 
the golden-rayed crocuses were coming 
up in the early spring, they brought 
back the prophetic announcement : 
“So should the lady regain her health 
as she cultivated the Muses.” Where- 
upon Telesilla recovered her strength, 
and her princely cheer came back to 
her. And further, the legend says, 
not only did the Muses teach her to 
weave numerous words into feet, 
but to order her virgins into orbed 
dances, so that with her array she 
did the State noble service, driving 
back Cleomenes, King of Lacedzemon, 
when marching with his army to be- 


siege Argos. 

This may be taken as an allegory, 
setting forth the office of Poetry in 
relation to the mind of woman. Iso- 
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bed?” “Good night, and good-bye,” 
I said; “I have to thank you for a 
very agreeable and instructive even- 
ing, and am sorry we must part so 
soon. I embark for Southampton to- 
morrow ; here is my address ; I shall 
be happy to see you there.” 

“Thank you,” he replied; “we shall 
find ourselves there next week, and 
hope to have the pleasure of meeting 
you again.” 

“Stranger,” said Mr. Peabody, as 
he shook me by the hand, “you were 
not born yesterday, I guess. I was 
only sparrin’, and had the gloves on. 
If I hit you, it was only a poke given 
in fun. Good night;”’ and as he 
emptied his glass, he added, “Here’s 
to our next meeting, whenever and 
however that may be.” 


POETESSES. 


lated from the nursery more than her 
robuster companion ; unable to drive 
away the dreamy imaginations of 
youth by strong exercise; full of 
sickly fancies—subtle and minute— 
unhardened by a logical training— 
to her, as to Telesilla, there is a spe- 
cial “vis medica” in the cultivation 
of the Muses. Not merely so. But, 
in the strength of this inspiration, 
she rises against moral and intel- 
lectual enemies—doubts and fears, lit- 
tlenesses and unbeliefs—whom she 
would hardly have dared to encounter 
in the sober strength of prose and of 
logic. 

We have before us the offerings to 
the Muses of three modern Telesillas ; 
and, in each case, the allegory is more 
or less verified. In the two first, es- 
pecially, we find a noble melancholy, 
soothing itself in musical expression— 
a beautiful scorn and hatred of sin, 
and of social injustice, ordering its 
dance of battle, and going forth to 
combat with bearded men. 

First of the three, with some hesi- 
tation as between her and MissCraig, 
we place Miss Adelaide Anne Procter, 
whose “ Legends and Lyrics” form 
a beautiful volume. 

One of the subtlest of critics has 
drawn a distinction between the 
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Poema and the Poesis. The Poema 
is the work, the matter in its ultimate 
and accomplished shape. The Poesis 
is the form and mode of it. Accept- 
ing this distinction, we should be in- 
clined to say that the latter element 
in Miss Procter is greatly superior to 
the former. Her poemata are rather 
slight, and her matter, for the most 
part, by no means original. But the 
form is elegant, graceful, and pre- 
eminently her own. It is not a mere 
shadow of Wordsworth and Tennyson, 
Keats and Longfellow. Her inspi- 
ration does not jerk on a galvanic 
existence through pages of Smithian 
blank verse. Unlike Mrs. Browning 
in every thing else ; inferior in power, 
in general culture, in passionate con- 
centration, in sustained purpose—su- 
perior in simplicity, in unity, in music 
—she resembles her in the determina- 
tion to write in her own way, which, 
fortunately, is singularly flowing and 
unaffected. If we have any where 
detected imitative echoes, it is in 
some beautiful verses, the peculiar 
cadence and irregular ceeswra of whose 
heroic lines, no less than the handling 
of the subject, irresistibly remind us 
of the last part of Matthew Arnold’s 
“Church of Brou.” 


Dim with dark shadows of the ages past, 

St. Bavon stands, solemn and rich and vast ; 
The slender pillars in long vistas spread, 
Like forest arches meet, and close o’erhead : 
So high, that like a weak and doubting prayer, 
Ere it can float to the carved angels there, 
The silver-clouded incense faints in air: 
Only the organ-music, peal on peal, 

Can mount to where those far-off angels kneel. 
Here the pale boy, beneath a low side-arch, 
Would listen to its solemn chant and march ; 
Folding his little hands, his simple prayer 
Melted in childish dreams, and both in air: 
While the great organ over all would roll, 
Speaking strange secrets to his innocent soul, 
Bearing on eagle-wings the great desire 

Of all the kneeling throng, and piercing higher 
‘Than aught but love and prayer can reach, until 
Only the silence seemed to listen still : 

Or gathering, like a sea, still more and more, 
Break in melodious waves at heaven’s door, 
And then fall soft and slow in tender rain 

Upon the pleading, longing hearts again. 
Then he would watch the rosy sun-light glow 
That crept along the marble-floor below, 
Passing—as life does—with the Pa 
Now bya shrine all rich with gemsand flowers, 
Now on the brazen letters of a tomb, 

Then, leaving it again to shade and gloom ; 
And creeping on, to show distinct and quaint, 
The kneeling figure of some marble saint ; 
Or lighting up the carvings strange and rare, 
That told of patient toil and reverent care ; 
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me - gold rays up pillared shafts would 

climb, 

And so be drawn to heaven at eventime. 

And deeper silence, darker shadows flowed 

On all around, only the windows glow'd 

With blazoned glory, like the shields of light 

a bear, who, arm'd with love and 
might, 

Watch upon heaven's battlement at night. 

Then all was shade, the silver lamps that 
gleam'd, 

Lost in the daylight, in the darkness seem'd 

Like sparks of fire in the dim aisle to shine, 

Or trembling stars before each separate shrine. 

— half-afraid the child would leave them 
there, 

And come out blinded by the noisy glare 

That burst upon him from the busy square.” 

—‘‘ A Tomb in Ghent,” pp. 84-6, 


A French poet has lately given a 
new and beautiful comparison in re- 
lation to poeticart. Thepebble which 
is slaieed up on the beach, perhaps 
selected as a gem to adorn a ring, the 
sea has been rolling for ages. By long 
friction the tide has enamelled it, 
with blue and purple like his own, 
with tints like the rose or the violet ; 
not only has he dowered the stone 
with ak he has worked the deli- 
cate smoothness which is so worthy 
of admiration. So with the poet. 
Deeply and patiently he rolls his 
thoughts, at first, perhaps, in darkness 
and confusion. By degrees, in the 
long and silent lapse of mental agita- 
tion, without conscious and direct 
effort, the thought is enamellin 
itself with colour, and rounding itsel 
into smoothness, until at last in due 
season, it is thrown upon the shore, 
sure to be picked up and worn eter- 
nally. When Shakespeare, for in- 
stance, flings up, as if at hazard, some 
diamond of imagination, like that line 
put into Arthur’s mouth: 


“ Shadowing our right under your wings of 
war ;” 


some graceful fem of fancy, as when 


the bee :— 
‘¢ The singing mason building roofs of gold;” 


a politician ca 


the expressions, probably, were not 
immediately extemporized in the glow 
of composition ; or if they were, their 
substance had been deposited long 
before. Perhaps when the poet was 
courting Anne Hathaway, loitering in 
the little garden, the dainty fancy 
crept into his mind with the hummin 

of some bee. Perhaps as he listene 

in the church, the Scriptural expres- 
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sion fell grandly upon his ear, and 
went down into his soul, and never 
left it. He did not hurry the thought. 
It was left like rich wine to ripen in 
the cool darkness. At last some 
strong suggestion took it forth, and 
placed it in the glass of poetry. And 
the glass is dusked with its hue, and 
enriched with its odour for ever. 
There is some exemplification of 
this in the best of Miss abies per- 
formances. The most ordinary philo- 
sophers and theologians do not differ 
from those of the highest rank in 
having quite other thoughts, but in 
selecting, fixing, and settling the same 
thoughts. It is not merely the revo- 
lution of certain conceptions in the 
restless play of suggestion which con- 
stitutes pre-eminence in this kind ; it 
is aes which sets a due price 
upon the precious, the patience which 
arrests it upon its progress, and the 
strength which moulds and com- 
presses it into shape. The leading 
thoughts of the Analogy may be dimly 
traced in Quintilian, in Lactantius, 
in Clarke, in Bishop Berkeley; they 
are not the less Bishop Butler's that 
they have been suggested to others ; 
thoughts do not belong to him who 
has seen them drifting by like frag- 
ments of wreck upon the waves of 
speculation, and then lost sight of 
en in the drift and spray ; but to 
him who has put out in his boat, re- 
covered the fragments and brought 
them tothe other shore. Montaigne 
advised a friend in Italy who was 
anxious to speak the language of the 
country, to employ solely the first 
words that rushed to his lips, Latin, 
French, Spanish, or Gascon, and to 
add an Italianized termination. In 
this way, he would be infallibly sure 
to stumble upon some idiom of the 
land, Tuscan, Roman, Venetian, Nea- 
politan, or Piedmontese. This quaint 
advice, Montaigne applies to specula- 
tion. “I say thesame of philosophy. 
She has so manyaspects and varieties, 
and has spoken so much, that all our 
veriest dreams and reveries are to be 
found somewhere in her ample collec- 
tions. Human fancy is absolutely 
unable to conceive any thing, good or 
bad, which is not there.” ll this is 
almost equally true of poetry; and 
Miss Procter’s merit, we repeat, con- 
sists mainly in this, not that she has 
enriched the realms of poesy with 
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figures, but that she has laid a strong 
9a delicate grasp upon shapes that 
1ave floated before a thousand other 
eyes, and fixed all the beauty which 
they possess upon a canvas which 
glows with no evanescent colours. 
She has peculiarly the faculty of 
seizing thoughts under aspects in 
which, indeed, others have seen them, 
but only with a superficial and tran- 
sitery regard. She has all the power 
of making the abstract concrete, 
which is the chief intellectual charac- 
teristic of the mind of woman. She 
has also the artistic endowment of 
rendering her conceptions both clear 
and distinct ; both luminous as inde- 
pendent objects, and also with all 
the ragged edges of conterminous 
thoughts sharply chiselled off, of 
steadily resisting the claims of every 
alien and discordant beauty, and thus 
of presenting the whole as “one entire 
and perfect chrysolite.” It has been 
said that the most perfect oration or 
discourse is that which may be con- 
tracted into a single proposition ; 
which answers to that proposition as 
the blossom to the bud, or the opened 
to the shut hand. We quote four 
specimens from Miss Procter, which 
if poetry be analogous to oratory, 
nearly realize this type of perfection. 
We must only be ill-natured enough 
to regret the oversight which has 
allowed the last two fine lines to 
break off into the regular heroic 
measure, and slightly jarred the pe- 
culiar music of wrexpressed. 


THE STORM. 
The tempest rages wild and high, 
The waves lift up their voice, and cry; 
Time answers to the angry sky, 
Miserere Domine. 


Through the black night and driving rain 
A ship is struggling all in vain 
To live upon the stormy main, 

Miserere Domine. 


The thunders roar, the lightnings glare, 

Vain is it now to strive or dare ; 

A cry goes up of great despair, 
Miserere Domine. 


The stormy voices of the main, 

The moaning wind, and pelting rain 

Beat on the nursery window pane, 
Miserere Domine. 


Warm curtain’d was the little bed, 

Soft pillowed was the little head ; 

“The storm will wake the child,” they said, 
Miserere Domine. 
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Cowering among his pillows white, 
He prays, his blue eyes dim with fright, 
* Father, save those at sea to-night !”” | 
Miserere Domine. 


The morning shone all clear and gay 
On a ship at anchor in the bay 
And on a little child at play, 

Gloria tibi Domine. 
—Page 152. 







A LITTLE LONGER, 


A little longer yet—a little longer 
Shall violets bloom for thee, and sweet 
birds sing ; 
And the lime branches where soft winds are 
blowing 
Shall murmur the sweet promise of the 
spring. 


A little longer yet—a little longer 
Thou shalt behold the quiet of the morn ; 
While tender grasses and awakening flowers 
Send up a golden tint to greet the dawn ! 


A little longer yet—a little longer 
The tenderness of twilight shall be thine, 
The rosy clouds that float o’er dying daylight, 
Nor fade till trembling stars begin to shine. 


A little longer yet—a little longer, 
Shall starry night be beautiful for thee ; 
And the cold moon shall look through the blue 
silence 
Flooding her silver path upon the sea. 


A little longer yet—a little longer, 
Life shall be thine—life with its power to 
will— 
Life with its strength to bear, to love, to 
conquer, 


Bringing its thousand joys thy heart to fill. 





A little longer yet—a little longer, 
The voices thou hast loved shall charm 
thine ear ; 
And thy true heart that now beats quick to 
hear them, 
A little longer yet—shall hold them dear, 


A little longer yet—joy while thou may’st ; 
Love and rejoice, for time has nought in 
store ; 
And soon the darkness of the grave shall bid 
thee 
Loveand rejoice, and feel and know no more. 


A little longer still—patience belovéd ; 
A litt!e longer still, ere heaven unroll 

The giory, and the brightness, and the wonder, 
Eternal and divine, that waits thy soul. 


A little longer—ere life true immortal 
(Not this, our shadowy life) will be thine 


own ; 
And thou shalt stand where wing’d archangels 
worship, 
And trembling bow before the great white 
throne. 
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A little longer still, and heaven awaits thee, 
And fills thy spirit with a great delight ; 
Then our pale joys will seem a dream forgotten, 
Our sun a darkness, and our day a night. 





A little longer, and thy heart belovad 
Shali beat for ever with a love divine; 
And joy so pure, so mighty, so eternal, 
No mortal knows and lives, shall then be 
thine. 


A little longer yet—and angel voices 
Shall sing in heavenly chant upon thine 
ear; 
Angels and saints await thee, and God needs 
thee, 
Beloved, can we bid thee linger here ? 


THE TWO INTERPRETERS. 


“ The clouds are fleeting by, father, 
Look, in the shining west, 
The great white clouds sail onward, 
Upon the sky’s blue breast. 


Look at a snowy eagle, 
His wings are tinged with red, 
And a giant-dolphin follows him 
With a crown upon his head.” 


The father spake no word, but watched 
The drifting clouds roll by ; 

He traced a misty vision, too, 
Upon the shining sky ; 

A shadowy form with well-known grace, 
Of weary love and care, 

Above the smiling child she held 
Shook down her floating hair. 


“ The clouds are changing now, father, 

Mountains rise higher and higher, 

And see where red and purple ships 
Sail in a sea of fire.” 





The father press’d the little hand 
More closely in his own, 

And watched a cloud-dream in the sky 
That he could see alone ;— 

Bright angels carrying far away, 
A white form cold and dead; 

Two held the feet and two bore up 
The flower-crown'd drooping head. 


‘* See, father, see, a glory floods 

The sky, and all is bright, 

And clouds of every hue and shade 
Burn in the golden light. 

And now, above an azure lake, 
Rise battlements and towers, 

Where knightsand ladies climb the heights, 
All bearing purple flowers.”’ 


The father look’d and, with a pang 
Of love and strange alarm, 

Drew close the little eager child 
Within his sheltering arm ; 

From out the clouds the mother looks 
With wistful glance below ; 

She seems to seek the treasure left 
On earth so long ago, 
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She holds her arms out to her child, 
His cradle-song she sings ; 

The last rays of the sunset gleam 
Upon her outspread wings. 


Calm twilight veils the summer sky, 
The shining clouds are gone; 

In vain the merry laughing child 
Still gaily prattles on ; 

In vain the bright stars one by one, 
On the blue silence start, 

A dreary shadow rests to-night 
Upon the father’s heart.” 


UNEXPRESSED. 


Dwells within the soul of every artist 
More than all his effort can express ; 

And he knows the best remains unuttered, 
Sighing at what we call his success. 


Vainly he may strive; he dare not tell us 
All the sacred mysteries of the skies: 
Vainly he may strive ; the deepest beauty 

Cannot be unveiled to mortal eyes. 


And the more devoutly that he listens, 
And the holier message that is sent, 

Still the more his soul must struggle vainly, 
Bowed beneath a noble discontent. 


No great thinker ever lived and taught you, 
All the wonder that his soul received ; 
No true painter ever set on canvas, 
All the glorious vision he conceived, 


No musician ever held your spirit 
Charmed and bound in his melodious chains, 
But be sure he heard, and strove to render 
Feeble echoes of celestial strains. 


No real poet ever wove in numbers, 
All his dreams; but the diviner part, 
Hidden from all the world, spake to him only 
In the voiceless silence of his heart. 


So with love, for love and art united 

Are twin mysteries: different yet the same : 
Poor, indeed, would be the love of any, 

Who could find its full and perfect name. 


Love may strive, but vain is the endeavour, 
All its boundless riches to unfold ; 

Still its tenderest, truest, secret lingers 
Ever in its deeper depths untold, 


Things of time have voices: speak and perish. 
Artand love speak ; but their words must be 
Like sighings of illimitable forests, 
And waves of an unfathomable sea. 
—Pages 242-250. 


Who can fail to admire the perfect 
unity and keeping of the first poem ? 
The stormy voices of the sea, the 
moaning wind, and pelting rain, have 
been described ten thousand times, 
from Virgil to Falconer—from the 
“Shipwreck” to that 


“Last bubbling ery 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony,” 
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so powerfully painted by the author 
of Don Juan. An artist like Miss 
Procter could have said a thousand 
fine things about that “night of stormy 
waters’—that is as plain as a pike- 
staff. But she does not. Shakspeare 
was not thinking of himself in that 
storm, in Lear, but of the old white 
head exposed to it. Mr. Kingsley 
was not thinking how much poetic 
capital he could make out of the 
“cruel, crawling sea,” but of love, and 
death, and agony, when he wrote his 
unequalled 


“O Mary! call the cattle home.” 


And Miss Procter wishes to connect 
the tempest and driving rain with a 
nursery window, and so with the little 
child “happed” up in his bed. Hush! 
through the crash and pelting of the 
storm, there goes up a small voice to 
the Eternal Throne. Faith, and love, 
and prayer, are stronger, more beauti- 
ful, and more sublime, than sea and 
wind. And the picture closes with 
the ship reposing upon its shadow, 
and the child at play. 

Or take the third poeem—The Two 
Interpreters. The clouds have been 
described before by the greatest poetic 
geniuses—by the author of Job, by 
Shakspeare, by Wordsworth. But 
Miss Procter justifies her choice of 
this often-handled subject. She stops 
the multiplied mutations of cloud- 
land. The great snow-white eagle 
with red wings, the crowned dolphin, 
the purple ships sailing in the sea of 
fire. The lake winged with battle- 
ments melts into a vision of angels, at 
the head and foot of that cold, white 
form, which presently itself assumes 
angelic semblance and sunset-tinc- 
tured wings. As long as our eyes look 
upon clouds and sunsets, we shall 
never forget the picture. Or turn, no 
longer to a picture, but to a thought. 
In “ Unexpressed,” the conception of 
the poem, is, of course, very old. The 
tabernacle or the temple—that dream 
of heaven—cut in a snow of marble, 
was but a coarse draft of the pattern 
showed in the Mount, of the Exemplar 
sketched by the Divine pencil upon 
the spirit of the Psalmist. The finest 
sculpture of the Italian chisel is cold 
and clumsy to the vision of perfect 
grace which floated before the artist’s 
imagination. The most impassioned 
and melodious lyric is tuneless—“ a 
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monotony on wires”—compared with 
the unearthly music that echoed 
through the poet’s soul. The most 
consummate virtue is marred, tainted, 
and broken, in contrast with the mo- 
ral law which hangs over the will, 
awful, and deep, and pure as the ever- 
lasting heavens. The sculptor, the 
oet, the man, cannot attain unto the 
deal, because they are weak in their 
respective materials, in the marble, 
in the language, in “the flesh.” The 
self-satisfied artist is self-convicted of 
a narrow soul and of grovelling aims. 
This old thought Miss Procter has 
seized upon, and turned over and 
over every way with a quiet mas- 
tery. But she has also enriched it by 
that great analogy of love. Truly as 
incarnate wisdom made it the test of 
the true scribe, to bring out of his 
treasure “things new and old”—that 
is, things at once new and old ; old, 
because existing from the beginning ; 
new, because exhibited under new 
lights and aspects ; so may the same 
test be applied as a satisfactory gauge 
of the worth of any teacher, be he 
called poet, philosopher, or theolo- 
gian. 
~ Of Miss Procter’s sustained power 
and productive originality, we have 
no adequate specimen in this volume. 
Tn the point of view from which we 
have considered it, this beautiful book 
is worth more thanareading. It de- 
serves the study of every true poet, 
and the admiration of every genuine 
critic. 
Miss Craig’s poems will be read 
by many with curiosity, in conse- 
uence of her recent achievement at 
the Crystal Palace competition. To 
have defeated, like Mrs. Hemans, a 
host of masculine rivals, among whom 
rumour places not a few eminent 
names—to have stood at the head of 
more than six hundred writers, good, 
bad, and indifferent—is at least some- 
thing. The Prize poem itself, if 
scarcely deserving of the injudicious 
encomiums of a few, is still less de- 
serving of the ungentlemanlike and 
ill-natured contempt with which it 
has been handled by several, we are 
afraid we must add, disappointed 
competitors. One attempt, in parti- 
cular, to stigmatize a portion of Miss 
Craig’s ode, as a plagiarism from 
Shelley, is so silly that it does not re- 


quire the compliment of a refutation. 
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One or two of the strophes are ex- 
tremely fine, and nearly reach the 
confines of lyrical grandeur. Nor can 
the ode be justly accused of servile 
imitation of any eminent living writer. 
Its chief fault, we think, is probably 
the very feature which decided its 
success. Downright blame of Burns, 
however truly and tenderly intro- 
duced, would have been perilously 
unpopular, Downright praise, on 
the other hand, would have wounded 
the moral instincts of many. Miss 
Craig throws a mantle of mist over 
the figure of the bard, and flings out 
a very few words of most oracular 
obscurity, which may be differently 
interpreted. Besides this, the poem 
has a kind of factitious unity, acquired 
at the expense of truth. It repre- 
sents Burns too exclusively as “ the 
— boy,” as the “large heart, that 
1ad love enough for all;” it forgets 
his wildness and waywardness, the 
mood under which he wrote “ Holy 
Willie,” and “Tam o’ Shanter,” on 
the one hand, “Scots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled,” and the “Ode to 
Liberty,” on the other. And to crown 
all, the poem was so judiciously short, 
as to present but a slender edge to the 
shafts of criticism, while it was melo- 
dious, elegant, and hardly disfigured 
by a weak or redundant line. 

Miss Craig’s poems have not yet 
attained the finish and precision of 
Miss Procter’s. The circumstances 
to which she alludes so gracefully in 
her Preface, may account for this. 
We are inclined, however, to think 
that there are in them larger elements 
of that possibility of expansion, which 
is called power. Her view of poetic 
art is strong and true. “The follow- 
ing Poems,” she says, “ have been 
written in the intervals of leisure 
afforded by a life of toil. The writer 
has simply expressed the thoughts 
and feelings suggested by nature and 
the scenes of life, in the tone and 
language that came at their command. 
Yet these efforts have not been alto- 
gether purposeless. Recognising in 
poetry an art, to be cultivated with 
enthusiasm for its own sake, as well 
as for the sake of the refined enjoy- 
ment, and power of conferring such 
enjoyment, which its exercise bestows, 
the writer has aspired to render them, 
as far as possible, artistic efforts.” 

The poem entitled “The Discover- 
26 
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ers,” is, we think, excellent; and the 
concluding stanza is nobly suggestive. 


“City Cemetery” is at once deeply 
thoughtful and exquisitely pathetic. 
It is full of the light and music of 


THE DISCOVERERS, Christian faith. 


O star, that from Heaven’s crown, 
Watching the Northern pole revolving 
round 
Within its icy circle bound, 
Lookest with fixed eye down, 

Thou could’st the mystery tell, 
Whether eternal lightnings gild the pole, 
Or whirling waters round it roll— 

Earth keeps her secret well. 


What hast thou seen of those 
Who went that land of mystery to explore ? 
Ob ! brave and strong must ye no more 
Come from that realm of snows, 
Reached they the fatal goal ? 
And on its dark and unknown waters lost 
Long drifted, by strange tempests tost, 
In ships that mocked control. 


O wind of the cold north, 
With the fierce sweep of thy snow-feathered 
wing, 
What mournful tidings dost thou bring 
From whence thou camest forth ? 
Hast crossed its lone waters vast, 
And found all things white-shrouded as 
in death, 
Or with the rage of thy last breath 
Over our wanderers pass'd ? 


Thou heard’st the voice of prayer, 
And the loud psalm, making the ice rocks 
ring, 
While folded calm was thy wide ving, 
And men kept Sabbath there. 

Thou heard’st their eager cheers, 
Hailing the glad return of hope and light, 
And when again came back the night, 

The whisperings of their fears. 


But more than voiceless things, 
The heart can tell of one its life that shares, 
And life-bound hearts have followed theirs, 
As with stern eyes and wings. 
We know how pure and high 
Some souls would grow amid endurance 
strong, 
How some would hope, and some would 
long, 
And some would faint and die. 


Ye may return no more, 
Brave voyagers across the stormy sea, 
But we are following, where ye 
Have reached a further shore. 
We shall meet upon that strand, 
We all shall reach, whether o'er Arctic 
shows, 
Or from amid our homes’ repose, 
The undiscovered lund. 
Pages 14-18. 


Of the Songs of the Household, the 


THE CITY CEMETERY. 
“Ts not yonder city fair ? 

Look, my gentle sister, 
Hlow the setting sunbeams there 

On its windows glister ; 
Glowing like a jewelled bride, 
When the lover at her side 

Wedded, first hath kissed her. 


Higher creep the shadows still, 
As the day declineth, 

Though on spire, and height, and hill, 
Yet the glory shineth. 

This grave city lieth low, 

As a widow in her woe, 
Clad in dark weeds, pineth. 


As from spire and window now 
Light by light is leaving, 

Here men lay their cherished vow, 
In the darkness grieving ; 

Yet from faith’s unshadowed light, 

Even in the deepest night, 
Better light receiving. 


Ah,” you say, how many a tear 
Hath bedew'd this garden— 

Were it not for sorrows here 
How the heart would harden ! 

But in woe and death they long 

For all sin, and strife, and wrong, 
To find peace and pardon, 


From the living, unto whom 
Each dark house belongeth, 

To its silence and its gloom 
Still another throngeth; 

But amid this city crowd, 

None are selfish, none are proud ; 
None the other wrongeth. 


And this city hath its homes— 
Home we call it, whither 

At nightfall, a household comes 
To repose together ; 

Thus we’ve gathered one by one, 

Till we two are left alone, 
All our loved ones hither. 


We shall sleep at length, and here, 
When we all awaken, 

We shall—not in doubt and fear— 
Live alone forsaken— 

Rise and from us darkness thrust, 

Clasp each other ere the dust 
From our feet be shaken. 


Close together we shall stand 
In these walks all crowded, 
Father—mother—hand in hand, 
With young brows unclouded ; 
And our little brother fair 
As the rosebud we placed there, 
When his face we shrouded. 
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Round us falls an influence meek, 
While we home repairing, 
Growing too subdued to speak, 
Solemn thoughts are sharing, 
Of the dwelling-place where we 
Must abide eternally, 
And are now preparing, 


Ah! thus onward shall we go, 
Homeward, homeward gazing, 

Though we walk earth’s grave-place low, 
Our souls upward raising ; 

In that city shall we build 

Holy temples to be filled 
Evermore with praising.” 


— Pages 34-37. 


The “ Midnight Wreck” is full of 
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Ah! but she was richly laden, 
And the precious freight she carried, 
Father, mother, youth and maiden, 
Bride and bridegroom newly married, 
These must find their graves, 
In the darkness near each other, 
Clinging close by friend and brother : 
And the tender nursing mother 
With her babe is there. 
Some with hearts for terror failing ; 
Some with shrieking; some with wailing 
Some with faith and prayer. 
Some with noble self devotion, 
Stifling their own wild emotion, 
Seek to calm despair. 
On the waves again uplifted, 
Now her giant hull is lifted, 
On the sharp rock driven ; 
On the beach the white foam streameth— 
Now no hope on earth there seemeth, 


strange, at the close of startling, 
power. We should hope that it was 
written after hearing some Highland 
ultra-predestinarian sermon, as an 


And no help in Heaven. 
One small boat is filled, 
And amid the surges boiling, 
Through the darkness men are toiling, 
Strong and bravely skilled 


indignant protest. At all events it 
is susceptible of a good meaning. 


THE MIDNIGHT WRECK, 


From the harbour, richly laden, 
Sailed the gallant ship ; 

*T was a precious freight she carried, 
Father, mother, youth and maiden, 

Wife and husband, newly married, 

Watch her cable slip ; 

And upon her deck they tarried, 
While the land they left was fading, 
Some their eager eyes are shading 

From the morning sun, 

As away they glide; 

Now the waters heave and glitter, 
And now many a one 

Leaning o’er the vessel’s side, 
Seems to watch, but droppeth bitter 

Tears into the tide. 

We shall know our sad emotion, 

To the joy of all creation, 

Was a tear-drop to an ocean ! 

Ere midnight, the wind had shifted, 
Rising to a gale; 

Backward, on her course she drifted, 
Heeding not the helm ; 

Now on giant waves uplifted, 
Threat'ning to o’erwhelm ; 

Now adown a vale 
Of dark angry waters driven : 

While, like spirits chased from Heaven, 
Loud the wild winds wail. 
None that night had sought a pillow, 
Still the deck they crowd ; 
While to each successive billow 
The tall mast is bowed. 
Hoarser sounds now meet their hearing,— 
*Tis the breakers’ roar ; 
And the hapless bark is nearing 
Fast the fatal shore. 
A shock! 
She has struck the sunken rock, 
And her lofty hull is shattered. 
All her wealth must now be scattered 
On the raging w.ves. 


On the strand the boat doth shiver— 
Few are saved—it may be never 
Known how many lost. 
Lost for ever ! lost for ever! 
What a mighty cost! 
Ah, the saved shall stand to-morrow, 
With the dawn in awful sorrow, 
On the wreck-strewn shore ; 
None who hath not lost another, 
Child or parent, friend or brother, 
Than his soul loved more. 
Does the sea deplore its doing ? 
Are the waves their wild work rueing ? 
With a mighty sorrow swelling 
Seems the ocean’s breast ; 
While its mournful voice seems telling 
Thus,—*“ No rest, no rest.” 
What, though at the consummation 
We shall know our sad emotion, 
To the joy of all creation 
Is a tear-drop in an ocean ! 
Wherefore all this wreck and ruin, 
O Beneficent ? 
And is Thine eternity, 
Like this great and boundless sea, 
To o’erwhelm us meant ? 
Shall a few be safely landed 
On the Eternal shore ? 
And a countless number stranded 
Where thy breakers roar? 
Ah! methinks the saved,— 
Few without one friend or other, 
Child or parent, wife or brother, 
*Mong that awful host— 
Evermore the glory scorning, 
On that shore would wander mourning— 
Seeking for the lost. 
—Page 95, 


To prove that Miss Craig is not in- 
capable of that yearning tenderness 
for nature, which is the characteristic 
of modern poetry—while she is quite 
free from the meandering of the bo- 
tanico-psychological school—we quote, 
in conclusion, two lovely sonnets. As 
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critics, however, we must earnestly 
contend against the metrical irregu- 
larities which she has introduced into 
the last. 


HEART EASING THINGS, 
I. 


To spend a calm bright summer-day alone 
In one of Nature’s sanctuaries holy, 
Where the uncounted hours glide on so 

slowly 

That the ion day-dream seems a life by-gone ; 
In leafy place, with water flowing nigh it, 

Where faintly sound the never-ceasing gush, 

Low whispering its everlasting hush, 

Itself the only breaker of the quiet : 

On the cool shining grass so still to lie 

That you can see the thrush’s gleaming eye, 
Her soft bright eye, and mark her speckled 

breast, 

As near she comes, in doubt a moment hover- 

ing, 

Then darting thro’ the curt’ning boughs, dis- 

covering 


Low in the alder her leaf-hidden nest. 
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Or lying on a lonely hill side, to 
Look upward through the unfathomable blue, 

Beyond the earth-born cloud across it 

driven, 

Calm, changeless, 

Heaven, 
The sapphire floor trodden by angel legions— 
At least the way to reach their blissful regions. 

To watch the floating cloudlets soft and fair, 

And long to be a spirit thin as air. 

To sink half way into their downy pillows, 
And nat to westward ’mong the crimson bil- 
ows, 

Stranded upon the sunset’s golden sand ; 
While clear and still is the mild air above— 
Embracing all, like the Infinite love— 

Unpillar’d dome, roofing Earth’s temple 

grand, 


everlasting, calléd 


—Pages 123-124. 


We must, in conclusion, briefly al- 
lude to the “ Hore Poetics” of Mrs. 
George Lenox Conyngham. We wel- 
come the appearance of this lady, both 
from respect to the honoured name of 
Holmes, and from the character of 
her book. We cannot, indeed, com- 
pare her effusions with those of Miss 
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Procter and Miss Craig, to whom she 
bears a relation analogous to that 
which subsists between an elegant 
amateur in crayons or water-colours 
and a Hunt ora Maclise. Mrs. Lenox 
Conyngham appears to have scholar- 
ship of no lady-like calibre, combined 
with lady-like ease and tenderness, 
and occasional scintillationsof humour. 
We cite one little specimen of her 
pensive vein :— 


THE EARLY DEAD. 


We buried her while morning’s light 
Was stealing o'er the sky, 

Ere yet the tears of dewy night 
On Nature's face were dry. 


We buried her while still the sun 
Was on the horizon’s verge, 

The lark, before our task was done, 
Began to sing her dirge. 


We laid our sleeping flower among 
The just awakening flowers, 

Like them she was so sweet and young 
That blighted bud of ours. 


She died at dawn—we laid her where 
The sun’s first smiles will rest, 

He will not look on aught so fair, 
Before he gains the west. 


We did not leave a trace of gloom 
About her grassy bed, 

All should be bright beside a tomb 
Which holds the early dead. 


Her being had but dawned on earth 
Before she pass’d away ; 
Death is the spirit’s better birth, 
The dawn of perfect day. 
—Pages 35-36. 


We append to this article a Poem, 
which has been forwarded to us for 
publication, which obtained the third 
place in the Crystal Palace competi- 
tion. The author requests us to state 
his (or her, as the case may be !) per- 
fect acquiescence in the justice of the 
award made by Mr. Milnes and his 
distinguished colleagues. 
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THE BIRTH-DAY OF BURNS. 


[AWARDED THE THIRD PLACE BY THE JUDGES OF THE BURNS PRIZE POEM. | 


Birtu-DAys, my brothers !—do not our affections 
Mark them with cross or star 

Of prophecies, still more than recollections, 
In home’s sweet calendar ? 


Then why keep birth-days of the great men sleeping 
Under the church-yard grass !— 

No prophecies of gladness or of weeping 
Across the hush’d ones pass. 


Below, there may be shadows raining over, 
And sunlights chasing fleet, 

And seasonable change of bud and clover 
At the cold head and feet. 


They are withdrawn from all the stir and changing 
To life divinely still: 

Rapturous, yet changeless, like a torrent hanging, 
White, from some purple hill. 


Earth plays the stepdame to her poets ever, 
—Then grieves and gives them fame ; 

As if they cared to hear by God’s great river 
The echoes of their name ! 


Her martyrologies high genius fashions 
With many a line of red ; 

Each birth-day in them, hath its acts and passions, 
O wronged and gifted dead! 


Therefore, to-day, neath many a festive portal 
Repentant memory turns 

Upon this anniversary immortal 
To Scotland’s poet, Burns. 


Him, on whom Heav’n bestow’d the heart’s fine flashes, 
The lyrist’s delicate art ; 

While man wrought out for symbol o’er his ashes 
A broken lyre and heart. 


Come with me, O my brothers !—I would bring ye 
Backward a hundred years, 

And of the marvellous infant’s birth-day sing ye 
Something with smiles and tears. 


Smiles for the song that hath such rare beguilement, 
Laughter and love to win ; 

Tears for the dust and ashes of defilement, 
Tears for the shame and sin. 


Hark ! as yon cottage clock through night’s long watches 
Knelleth the minutes by, 

One standing on the floor expectant catches 
A little stranger’s cry. 


The first faint swinging of the bells of wonder 
Hung in life’s belfry brave ! 

Birth-bubbles of the stream whose broadening thunder 
Rolls to its bar—the grave. 
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There is weird music out on river-surges, 
A voice on fell and ford ; 

And where, like cherubim through long dark gorges, 
The moonlight flames her sword 


Of silver on the waters, stands a spirit, 
Holding a golden lyre— 

She from whom Scotia’s ballad-bards inherit 
Their pathos and their fire. 


“ Of old,” she saith, “this land of mine was noted 
For singers many a one ; 
O’er her wild tales their rainbow-lays they floated, 
Born of her storm and sun. 


“T only touch’d them with my inspiration, 
Put harps into their hand— 
There was enough of love and indignation, 
And legend in the land ! 


“To them the ‘gurly ocean’ brought a wailing 
Of girls in ‘ kames 0’ goud’— 

‘Sir Patrick and our true loves are not sailing 
Home—for the sea’s their shroud !’* 


“The summer twilight show’d them Elfland’s lady 
Riding by Eildon-tree— 
Sweet chimed her horse’s bells through forest shady 
Like the far silver sea, 


“© the moss-trooper’s catch of merry slaughter, 
Red on the diamond-dew, 
Of jingling spurs by banks of Eden water, 
Green gleuves and feathers blue ! 


“O the sweet wish that softly dieth—dieth, 
Griefless at last to be 
Turf-happ’d and sound asleep, as she that lieth 
On fair Kirkconnell-lee. 


“ Far from fight, frolic, wine, desire, or sorrow, 
Round wild hearts, green grass! twine, 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 

In quietness divine ! 


“ At close of every woe or jubilation, 
O passionate spirit! trace 
The beauty of that peaceful habitation, 
And quiet resting-place.t 


“Why are no new songs chanted, O my singers ? 
Sweet Poesy liveth yet— 
Along the grey cliffs glide its sunny fingers ; 
The autumnal violet 


* Ballad of Sir Patrick Spens. 

+ I have not thought it necessary to specify all the well-known Scottish Ballads 
to which I allude; but I would draw attention to that strange hopeless view of 
life—that yearning after death—that peculiar endearing wealth of expressions 
about the grave, like a sleepy child’s fondling words for its bed—which charac- 
terizes so many of them. 
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“Of sunset wraps it in the gentle weather, 
With spring’s wild-rose it stirs ; 
It lieth purple-rich along the heather, 
And golden on the furze. 


“The only ornaments it needs are lying, 
Around ye and above, 
In stars, and hills, in human hopes undying, 
In human grief, and love. 


“Dear to my soul, O baby poet, rest thee, 
Hush thee, my darling! hush. 
With the sweet lintwhite’s nature I invest thee, 
With music like the thrush. 


* All Scottish legends shall thy fancy fashion, 
All airs that richly flow, 
Laughing with frolic, tremulous with passion, 
Broken with lovelorn woe. 


“ Ballads, whose beauty years have long been stealing, 
And left few links of gold, 
Shall to thy quaint and subtle touch of healing 
Seem fairer—not less old. 


“ Grey Cluden and the vestal’s choral cadence 
Thy might shall wake therewith ; 
Till boatmen hang their oars, to hear the maidens 
Upon the moonlit Nith. 


“Thine, too, the strains of battle nobly coming, 


From Bruce, or Wallace wight, 
Such as the Highlander shall oft be humming 
Before some famous fight. 


“Nor only these—for thee the hawthorn hoary 
Shall in new wreaths be wrought— 
The ‘ crimson-tipptd’ daisy wear fresh glory, 
Born of poetic thought. 


“ From the ‘ wee cow’ring beastie’ shalt thou borrow 
A wondrous wealth of rhyme, 
A noble tenderness of human sorrow, 
Thou moralist sublime ! 


“O but the mountain breezes shall be pleasant 
Upon the sun-burnt brow, 
Of that poetic and triumphant peasant, 
Driving his laurell’d plough !” 
"Tis done. But hear ye not a voice all broken 
With woe, on Nith and Ayr, 
Burden’d with sadness that can scarce be spoken, 
Dying into a prayer ? 


“O the wild wit that mars the holy hymning, 
The stains upon the stole, 
The spray-drops from the sea of passion dimming 
The windows of the soul. 


“Would I might take the peasant’s lyre of wonder, 
My hand across it lay, 
And snap the strings, the golden strings, in sunder, 
And fling it far away! 
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“This fatal gift of genius to the peasant 
Spare—let him work his work— 
So shall his rest at sunset be more pleasant 
Under the grave-yard birk !” 


Once more comes answer, O my brothers !—* Yonder 
Safe from the reach of sin, 

Where wayward genius never more may wander, 
The kings of earth come in. 


“ Not only monarchs—God-encrown’d creators, 
The deep of heart and strong ; 
The poets, and the thinkers, royal natures, 
The kings of thought, and song. 


“They who write lines where through gleam Heaven and duty, 
As through a forest tree 
Is interwoven here and there the beauty 
Of a blue summer-sea. 


“ Ofttimes when earth last saw them, they were bleeding, 
Thorn-crown’d, and sore perplex’d ; 
They shall be changed, and beautiful exceeding 
When she shall see them next. 


“ Changed—for ere death some miracle of healing 
Touch’d the heart’s wither’d leaf ; 
And beautiful—with that divine annealing 
Which purifies through grief. 


“ A grief which brings them to some great affliction 
Laid on God’s altar-shrine ; 
Some drops of blood that fall in benediction, 
Some touch of tears divine. 


“There where the loftiest songs are the most vestal, 
Where truest, is most fair, 
Where Poesy upon the sea of crystal 
Yearneth, but grieveth ne’er. 


“The poet finds the best of his creations 
Well-known, and gone before, 
Familiar to the emancipated nations 
Upon the golden floor.” 


Hark! round the clay-built cot and cradle lowly 
By banks of bonnie Doon, 

A voice of diverse songs—some wild, some holy— 
A many-mingling tune. 


But all at last with solemn sweet surprises 
Like anthems die away— 

And o’er the glee of “Tam o’ Shanter’ rises, 

The “ Cotter’s Saturday.” 


And from a multitude beside the river, 
And on the mountain sod, 2 
Swells, and rings up, and up, as if for ever, 


pox 


“Come, let us worship God ! 

ee 

* The lines in the “ Cotter’s Saturday” will not be forgotten, nor Robert Burns’ 
conversation with his brother. 
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RESOURCES OF MODERN WARFARE. 


RIFLED ORDNANCE—TIE ARMSTRONG GUN, 


QUIETLY as our jottings on warlike 
resources have been noted down ; mak- 
ing known a few of the agencies, sci- 
ence-inspired and ingenious, by which 
man has sought to speed his death- 
winged messengers towards enemies 
far away;—a veritable great-gun, 
amongst great guns has turned up. 
The rifled ordnance of Sir William 
George Armstrong has acquired for 
itself a fame greater, perhaps, than 
ever fell to the lot of any great gun 
in times gone by. After many years 
of untiring study, directed towards 
the accomplishment of one end, the 
inventor at length succeeds in con- 
structing a rifled cannon, perfect 
enough to give satisfaction to himself. 
He goes to a patent agent for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the monopoly of a 
patent ; but the War Office, taking 
fright, advise refusal. The secret is 
thought of so great importance, that 
it must on no account be told. Sir 
William (then plain Mr. Armstrong) 
is invited to throw himself upon the 
generosity of fatherland ; and the in- 
ventor, nothing loth, aceedes. Trials 
of the gun are made, its destructive 
powersare considered. The Armstrong 
cannon is formally adopted into our 
service. Plain Mr. Armstrong becomes 
Sir William ; and last, though not 
least, a Government appointment of 
two thousand per annum is created 
for him ; the appointment to date six 
ears back, in such wise that Sir 
illiam commences operations, his 
labours cheered by the quiet little 
douceur of twelve thousand pounds. 
Vague, but wondrous, are the accounts 
which reach us of the exploits of this 
weapon at Shoeburyness. An Arm- 
strong gun at length makes its debut 
on Woolwich common ; but nobody 
may look at it even then. An unfor- 
tunate limner for an illustrated paper 
takes book and pencil, and begins to 
sketch ; he is arrested on the instant, 
and forced to give up his drawing. 
The Armstrong gun was a dead secret, 
which must not be told. 
Alas for the keeping of a scientific 
secret now-a-days! Sectional draw- 
ingsof the Armstrong gun—shell, fuse 


and all—have been in our possession 
for at least three weeks. It cost us no 
particular trouble to get these draw- 
ings. A sort of gravitation brought it 
about—the gravitation of special facts 
towards special quarters, thrown open 
for their reception. 

We purpose minutely describing 
the Armstrong gun. It is a conviction 
of ours, that no good is conferred—on 
the contrary, much harm—by veiling 
such matters in secrecy ; nevertheless, 
deference to the opinion of others 
who think differently, might have 
prevented the statement we shall 
make ; were it not that the Armstrong 
gun has alreac ly been described, 
though, indeed, imperfectly, as will 
in the sequel be perceived, in the co- 
lumns of a technical journal. 

On this occasion, however, we think 
well to refrain from publishing a de- 
scription of the Armstrong shell. It 
is a piece of over-delicacy, perhaps, 
all things considered. To be plain, 
long before this, drawingsand all parti- 
culars of the Armstrong gun have been 
communicated to the Americans and 
the French. The case is simply this: 
—Owing to some little difference 
of sentiment between Sir William 
and certain subordinates concerned 
in the manufacture of these guns, and 
shells, two individuals set off some 
time since ; one to France, the other 
to America ; carrying drawings, eleva- 
tions, in short, add particulars neces- 
sary for teaching the secrets involved 
to the Americans and the French. 

Before specially addressing ourselves 
to the subject of rifled ordnance in 
particular, unrifled cannon must come 
in for their share of recognition. We 
shall make no technical matter of it : 
indeed an unrifled piece of ordnance 
is so simple an affair that a descrip- 
tion of its structure, its powers, and 
various capabilities, does not necessa- 
rily involve any great amount of tech- 
nicality. 

Every person knows that a piece of 
ordnance, whether it be cannon, car- 
ronade, howitzer, or mortar, is a ve 
simple affair. A metal tube, of vari- 
able length, closed at one end, but 
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open at the other, with a touch-hole 
communication established — behold 
a piece of ordnance. We need not 
record the well-known fact, that 
the manufacture of such a tube as 
this involves a considerable exercise 
of mechanical skill; accordingly, 
when ordnance first came into use, 
they were more frequently construct- 
ed of longitudinal bars, hooped ex- 
ternally, in such wise as to leave a 
central bore, than cast out of one 
piece of metal. Then followed the 
manufacture of ordnance by casting ; 
the bore resulting from the mould, 
and bronze being chosen for the mate- 
rial. Next came what may be termed 
the cast-iron era of great guns, dating, 
in England, from the period when the 
method was discovered of reducing 
our native iron-stone by pit-coal flame ; 
the production of cast-iron guns hav- 
ing, in point of fact, done more than 
any other industrial art to press on- 
wards and bring to its present state 
of competence our national manufac- 
ture of coal-smelted cast iron. 

Looking at the broad philosophy of 
great guns, and leaving the technical- 
ities affecting them out of the ques- 
tion, one is likely to be struck with 
the curious fact that, whilst the early 
history of great guns everywhere,— 
and records of great guns constructed 
by half-civilized nations,—present us 
with examples of enormous calibres, 
belching forth globes of stone or iron 
having an enormous weight, we mo- 
derns, with all our metallurgic im- 

rovements, find it hard to manu- 
acture a long piece of ordnance of 
larger bore than eight or ten inches ; 
so strong that it shall be competent 
to withstand a suitable gunpowder 
charge. 

The apparent anomaly is easily ex- 
plicable. One has only to look at a 
table of compositions of ancient gun- 
powder, in order to perceive how 
thoroughly impotent such powders 
must have been, by comparison with 
any gunpowder now coal civilized 
nations. When cannon were first in- 
vented, and for a long time subse- 

uently, the object seems to have been 
the mere projection of a ball ;—the 
bowling of it out, so to speak, under a 
low initial velocity. There was little 
need then of strong materials ; the 
powder was weak, the charge of it 
small, and the range of projectile in- 
considerable. A still more important 
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reason wherefore such ancient monster 
cannon were not inordinately strained, 
is referable to the disproportionate size 
of the bore, with reference to the pro- 
jectile discharged from it, thus leaving 
a large “ windage,” to adopt a modern 
technical phrase. 

So long as the rifled system was 
not brought to bear in the construc- 
tion of ordnance, the limits of im- 
provement in regard to them were 
narrow. To increase the weight and 
dimensions of cannon projectiles; to 
impart still greater velocity to them ; 
and to combine the explosive effects 
of gunpowder with the shattering and 
perforating qualities of a mere pro- 
Jectile ; such were the aims, almost ex- 
clusively, of artillerists. At length, 
after many experiments, it was found 
that no great gun, whether of bronze 
or of cast-iron could be constructed 
with adiameter much larger than the 
one corresponding with a thirty-two 
pounder iron ball; and yet strong 
enough to withstand the force of gun- 
powder necessary to propel with good 
effect a solid cast-iron ball. In our, 
and indeed many other services, there 
exist cannon now having diameters of 
eight, nine, ten, and even more inches ; 
but their metal is not strong enough 
to withstand the firing of solid shot, 
under the impulse of full charges. 

For a long time the theory was 
tacitly assumed, that the only limit 
to the strengthening of a piece of 
ordnance up to any required degree 
was the inconvenience attendant upon 
the casting of a sufficiently bulky mass 
of metal; but mathematicians aftirmed, 
and practical men have since demon- 
strated the fact, that beyond a certain 
given thickness (varying for different 
metals, though constant for the same), 
no increase of the mass confers in- 
crease of strength ; whence it inevita- 
bly follows that no considerable addi- 
tion to the power of artillery is to be 
anticipated in the direction of in- 
creased size; except a new material, 
adapted to the formation of cannon 
be eevaneeih It should seem, then, 
that whatever improvements the con- 
struction and practice of artillery are 
destined to experience will depend on 
advantage being taken of other prin- 
ciples more recondite than those which 
cannon and common projectiles, as 
ordinarily constructed, embrace. 

Very early in the chronicles of gun- 
powder as applied to warlike pur- 
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poses, we find that belligerents got 
tired of hurling mere dead weights at 
each other, by force of gunpowder. 
Military historians are not in accord 
as to the date when the idea of ashell 
was reduced to practice. That shells 
can boast of considerable antiquity is 
certain; but the fact has a a iar 
significance, as will be seen by-and- 
bye, that shells, on their first disco- 
very, and for a very long period 
afterwards, were exclusively shot out 
of that short variety of ordnance 
called the mortar. It is desirable to 
remember this fact, for many reasons ; 
and the more particularly that much 
of the feverish excitement wherewith 
rifled ordnance have been worked at 
so much of late years, was determined 
in a great degree by the practice of 
firing shells ‘horizontally from long 
guns. 

The term “horizontal,” used in the 
sense of an artillerist, having thus 
slipped from our pen, it is as well to 
qualify and limit it at once ; lest mis- 
takes should hereafter arise. Strictly 
speaking, there can be no such thing 
as horizontal firing. A projectile may 
be launched into the air horizontally 
indeed,—but, owing to gravity it pur- 
sues a curvilinear course. Neverthe- 
less, what is meant by the term 
horizontal firing, willsoon be apparent. 
Let the reader fancy himself standing 
opposite a house, and desirous of hit- 
ting it with a stone. He may either 
project the stone against the front 
wall of the house; or, throwing the 
stone aloft at a suitable angle, he 
might so managethatthe stone should 
fall down upon the house. Thus may 
it obviously be with artillery practice ; 
and thus will be perceived the dis- 
tinction intended to be conveyed by 
the expressions horizontal and vertical 
firing. 

For certain reasons, the mortar has 
always been accepted as the special 
ordnance for accomplishing vertical 
fire. It is easier to make a short gun 
of large diameter, than a small one ; 
easier to move it when constructed; 
moreover, the notion continued for a 
long time to linger in the minds of 
artillerymen, that the flash of a gun 
discharge could not be depended upon 
for producing ignition of a shell-fuse. 
It was thought absolutely necessary 
to set fire to the fuse before firing 
the piece: a condition as will be 
seen only compatible with the use of 
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avery short gun. The mortar type 
once adopted, vertical firing—that is 
to say firing at a high angle, 45¢ de- 
grees, or thereabout—followed of ne- 
cessity ; inasmuch as the large angle 
in question gave the very longest 
ranges ; and the shortness of a mortar 
renders it necessary to secure every 
possible advantage for a piece of ord- 
nance; the range of which would be 
for equal angles much less than the 
range of a long gun. Though it will 
be seen from these explanations that 
vertical shell fire was a necessity, 
having regard to all the circumstances 
which accompanied the first utiliza- 
tion of shells ; yet, there are powerful 
reasons for retaining the practice. 
Generally speaking a block of masonry 
is weaker from above downward, than 
in the directions perpendicular to its 
faces. Again, inasmuch, as it is in- 
tended that a shell may explode after 
striking, evidently a shell vertically 
fired,—one that comes plunging down 
through a building, resting finally be- 
fore explosion somewhere within the 
precincts of the building,—would be 
more likely to bring its explosive 
quality to bear against the object 
desired, than a shell horizontally 
launched at the building. Contem- 
plate the latter, and we shall perceive 
that except it explode on striking the 
building, or at any rate before com- 
pleting its course through the build- 
ing, the explosion will have been 
useless as far as the building is con- 
cerned. 

Let us now call attention to a posi- 
tion that will be granted as self-ob- 
vious. Whilst vertical or mortar 
firing is, from its nature, exclusively 
restricted to employment against a 
fixed object,—a fixed object too of 
large size,—direct firing is exclusively 
that which the artillerist would em- 
ploy under circumstances the reverse 
of these. Vertical firing should be 
most efficacious directed from a ship 
upon a fortification; but, horizontal 
firing would have the advantage di- 
rected from a fortress against a ship. 

For a long time after the discovery 
of shell practice, shells were exclu- 
sively used in siege operations; and 
exclusively projected from mortars, 
as we have said. At length, it oc- 
curred to the Prussians, in the time 
of Frederic the Great, that shell 
practice might be turned to good ac- 
count in the slaughter of men, as 
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well as in the demolition of stone 
walls. But the mortar being an in- 
convenient piece of ordnance for that 
specific use, they effected a compro- 
mise between the ordinary mortar 
and the ordinary long gun : that com- 
promise was the howitzer. 

Transfer we now awhile our atten- 
tion exclusively to ships of war. The 
wars of the French Revolution, with 
all their tremendous sea-fights, so 
—— to us in their issues, had 

ong closed before the notion came 
into anybody’s head of turning gun- 
powder to more deadly account in 
naval warfare than to employ it for 
the hurling of solid iron balls. I 
we except a little manceuvring to 
get the weather-gauge of an enemy, 
a naval battle, as conducted in the 
style of Howe, or of Nelson, or any 
commander of the old school, was a 
somewhat simple affair. To pound 
your adversary with solid balls of 
east-iron until he either struck or sank, 
varied by a hand-to-hand boarding 
encounter now and then ;—such was 
the formulary. We make bold to 
suppose that poor Nelson’s pigtail 
would have stood on end if any one 
had proposed that he should have 
fired shells into his opponent. He 
would have scouted the proposal as 
something too horribly barbarous for 
a civilized tar to entertain. To be 
sure, Nelson could not have fired shells 
into his enemy had he wished ; which 
brings the fable of fox and grapes to 
memory. That naval encounters were 
sufficiently sanguinary in their re- 
sults the reader need not be informed, 
but it does seem a curious fact, when 
we come to reflect upon it, that, 
throughout all the naval battles of 
the French war, not one vessel— 
French or English—was sunk by 
sheer force of iron shot into her. At 
Trafalgar, the Belleisle is said to have 
been assailed for at least an hour by 
three French ships; the Achille, Ayle, 
and Neptune. The conflict was al- 
most in the style of a = mélée, 
and. in it were mingled sixty of the 
largest. ships in the world, engaged 
from. one till four, delivering their 
breadsides at distances so short, and 
at marks so large that very few shots 
ought to have been missed. Yet 
not a single ship was sunk in action: 
and, though horribly battered, only 
one went down in the gale which 
ensued about thirty-six hours after- 
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wards. The conflict which took place 
between the Guilluame Tell (after- 
wards the Malta) and the Foudroyant 
74, the Lion 64, and the Penelo 
frigate, supplies another example. 
The Foudroyant ranged up alongside, 
a the French ship soclosely 
that her spare anchor just escaped 
catching in the mizen rigging of the 
Guillaume Tell. The action was con- 
tinued for two hours and twenty 
minutes, when the Guillaume Tell 
struck. On this occasion the Fou- 
droyant expended 
1,200 321b. shot, 
1,240 24 Ib. 

118 18]b. 

200 12]b. ,, 
being a total of 2,758 shot fired at 
short distances, besides these fired 
from the batteries of the Lion and 
Penelope: yet the Guillaume Tell 
was not sunk, nor so much injured as 
to be incapable of service soon after- 
wards in the British navy. 

About the year 1822, a French ge- 
neral, Paixhans by name, expe- 
rienced the working inside him of a 
peculiar sortof benevolence. A lands- 
man and a soldier, he had long fami- 
liarized himself with the terrible ef- 
ficacy of shell-firing on shore. His 
great heart throbbed with emotion 
when he saw to what greater degree 
soldiers were favoured by the good 
=_ of gunpowder than sailors: 

e could not reconcile it with the 
harmonies of war,.that men of war on 
terra firma should continue to be 
blessed in the matter of shells to a 
higher degree than men of war at 
sea. Nor did it seem unreasonable 
to assume (the General reflected within 
himself) that shells, properly brought 
to bear against ships, would prove 
far more deadly than on land. A ship, 
after all, is a more combustible mass 
than a stone-wall; and a ship’s ma- 
gazine furnishes a hopeful idea to build 
upon. The Generalthoughtitastupid, 
not to say a. barbarian act, for two 
belligerent. ships to be pounding at 
each other by the hour with cold:iron, 
when one single live shell, nicely 
planted, would be so much better 
calculated to facilitate conclusions: 
Thence arose the Paixhans system, 
which may be curtly described as: no- 
thing more or less than the adoption 
of very large ordnance suitable to 
the projection of shells horizontally’; 
but, on account of their very dimen- 
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sions, and consequent relative weak- 
ness, unadapted, for the most part, to 
the launching of solid shot. 

All naval powers adopted the 
Paixhans system; but not all to the 
same extent. In the French navy, as 
well as in our own, a compromise be- 
tween shell-guns and shot-guns was 
arrived at. The superiorefticiency of 
shell-guns against timber (ships) ad- 
mitted of no doubt: but to the end of 
battering stone-walls solid-shotted 

ins were considered more desirable. 

he Americans have viewed the 
Paixhans system with more favour- 
able eye; or rather they have contem- 
plated the functions of war-ships 
under a different point of view from 
either ourselves or the French. The 
Americans have adopted the Paix- 
hans armament exclusively for all 
their newest-built, largest, and heavi- 
est war-ships. The Merrimac, which 
lay in Southampton waters a while 
ago, had not one solid shot on board. 
ow, the reason wherefore the Paix- 
hans, or incendiary system has 
been exclusively adopted in American 
armaments, but only in part by our- 
selves, will at once become apparent, 
when the views of American naval 
men, as regards the formation of their 
war-ships, are stated. They at once 
concede the insufficiency of their sort 
of armament for the purpose of at- 
tacking stone-walls. The Americans 
never contemplate that their war- 
ships will be thus employed against 
any first-class fortress. If ever cir- 
cumstances were to arise involving 
the attack of fortresses from seaboard, 
our friends over the ocean would 
adopt special means. Their war-ships 
are specially constructed for coping 
with other war-ships, fighting them, 
and, of course, whipping them: to 
which end the fullest scope for the 
play of General Paixhans’ devilments 
been afforded. And here, lest some 
hypercritical critic should go out of 
his way to intimate that American 
war-vessels are not armed with Pais- 
hans guns at. all, but with ordnance 
of very peculiar shape, the invention 
of Commodore Dahlgren, we may con- 
cede that. much, asserting, neverthe- 
less, that. the Dahlgren gun and the 
Paixhans gun are, functionally re- 
garded, oneandthesame. In external 
shape they vary, indeed, but in all 
other points they are alike, 
It will. be something terrible to 
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mark the effects of Paixhans firing, 
in any future naval engagement be- 
tween rival forces, one or both of 
which is supplied with this kind of 
ordnance. Oneshell, accurately timed 
and nicely planted, might, as we have 
already announced, seal the issue. 
Having regard to the recent improve- 
ments wrought out on military small- 
arms, a recent military author has 
said, it is hard to determine how bat- 
talions are to be manceuvred in times 
to come. Still harder, perhaps, is it 
to decide how war-ships are to be 
manceuvred with greatest effect in 
times to come. rom amidst the 
overmuch of speculation, and over- 
little of certainty, wherewith this mat- 
ter is enclosed, only one positive con- 
clusion seems to have been arrived at ; 
which is this :—a war-ship, having 
no other means of locomotion than 
sails, is useless, when matched on 
open waters against a war-steamer, 
armed with guns, even though they 
be of far inferior power. 

It must necessarily be that warlike 
resources equalize themselvesamongst 
different military and naval powers, 
after the lapse of no considerable 
time. In days when science was the 
mystery of a caste ora priesthood, 
the result might have been otherwise; 
but living in times like the present, 
when some of the most valued re- 
sources of warfare are contributed by 
civilians, and bonds of common inte- 
rest unites men of similar lines of 
pursuit, no secret of destruction can 
remain a secret for any considerable 
time. Even the shrapnell shell, the 
invention of a military man, could 
not long be kept an exclusive secret 
of our own service. Before the con- 
clusion of the Peninsular war the 
secret had oozed out, and shrapnell 
firing had been. brought to bear 
against us. The war-rocket, invented 
by Congreve, again, soon found: imi- 
tators, and is now employed by nearly 
all civilized military nations. The 
Austrians employ war-rockets far 
more extensively than ourselves, and 
are at this time anxiously alive to 
effect still further improvements on 
their rocket system. Even now, whilst 
we pen these lines, an English im- 
prover of war-rockets is in Vienna, 
treating with the Austrian govern- 
ment for the adoption.of his rockets, 

However much the possession, for. 
a time, of some exclusive means of 
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destruction might serve the imme- 
diate purposes of a bucaneering go- 
vernment, to whatever degree the 
system of war may be modified, by 
the adoption of more deadly warlike 
resources, the assumption does not 
appear possible that any lasting pre- 
ponderance of one military or naval 
government over another can be per- 
manently, or even for a long time 
together, maintained on such easy te- 
nure. Neither does it seem likely 
that the general issues of warfare 
will be more sanguinary than hereto- 
fore, owing to improved means of de- 
struction already introduced or con- 
templated. The sort of difference re- 
cognisable between old stage-coach 
accidents and railway accidents, may 
be accepted as a fitting illustration of 
what we mean. It is asserted, and 
well authenticated, we believe, that 
the per-centage amount of railroad 
accidents is smaller than the number 
of accidents incidental to stage-coach 
travelling in times gone by. Still, 
when railroad accidents do occur, 
they compensate for their lesser fre- 
uency by a certain thoroughness, as 
ater Stowe would say—a cer- 

tain hideous grandeur, more telling 
and impressive by many times than 
the vulgar break-neck records of old 
stage-coaches. Much the same way 

ill it be, in all likelihood, with con- 
flicts, especially sea conflicts, in times 
to come. It may suit the violent 
spirit of two rancorous individuals, 
set vis-a-vis in a duel, to desire that 
sort of issue which befel the Kilkenny 
cats. Spirits which rule the contests 
of war-ships battling with each other 
are less rancorous against their ene- 
mies, more considerate of themselves. 
Two adverse ships thus weal 
matched would be apt to keep muc 
clearer of each other than heretofore ; 
when tons upon tonsof coldiron might 
be exchanged at pistol-shot, without 
totally destroying one or both of the 
conflicting vessels. 

It is curious to note how some of 
the plans of mili art are repro- 
duced from time to time under seem- 
ingly different circumstances, though 
Semel by a similar motive cause. 
When fire-arms began to supplant old 
systems of projectiles in the field, the 
result of their adoption on defensive 
armour is well known. Helmets grew 
almost heavier than cooking-pots, 
breast-plates, for massiveness, were 
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comparable to anvils; the whole 
entourage of a man-at-arms becom- 
ing at last so oppressive, that, as 
affirmed truly enough by James L., 
defensive armour was two-fold in 
its uses. It protected the wearer 
of it from damage, and, at the 
same time, prevented him from da- 
maging others. Between arms and 
armour, there was a contest for supre- 
macy going on for a long time; until 
armour, becoming so unwieldy at last 
that men were no longer able tocarry 
it,—was discarded altogether. Of late 
years the idea has been mooted, as is 
well known, of making vessels, or 
rather certain classes of vessels, proof 
against cannon balls, by a coating of 
heavy mail. Most probably the de- 

ree of unwieldiness incidental to this 

ind of defence is hardly proportion- 
ate to the amount of safety to be se- 
cured from its adoption. 
. Ever since the incendiary system 
of warfare began to commend itself 
for adoption, and to be more or less 
adopted, artillerists have striven to 
remedy some of the defects inherent 
to that sort of practice. Coeteris pa- 
ribus, shells are deficient in many 
respects incomparison with solid shot. 
They neither range so far nor so truly. 
They are slower to manipulate, and 
enormously more expensive ; and, so 
long as ordinary or unrified cannon 
are used for their projection, the range 
and hence the capacity of these shells 
is limited by the spherical capacity of 
any given calibre. Again and again 
has the trial been made of firing with 
effect non-spherical shells from non- 
rifled guns. Unavailing in all cases 
has been the trial, so that artillerists 
are now completely in accord on the 
point that only spherical shells can be 
fired with advantage from non-rifled 
guns. Owing to this consideration it 
is that the construction of rifled 
ordnance has been so assiduously la- 
boured at within the last few years ; 
and when it is considered that rifl 
ordnance, besides affording greater 
amie than ordinary guns of equal 
calibre for shell power, and, more- 
over, are longer ranged and more 
accurate,—little marvel will there be 
that artillerists have devoted so much 
solicitude to the subject of rifled 
cannon and their projectiles. 

The construction of rifled ordnance 
is attended with many special diffi- 
culties. Even where ordinary or un- 
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rifled ordnance are concerned, we have 
already seen that none of the materials 
now employed in the manufacture of 
ordnance are strong enough to with- 
stand the explosion of full charges of 
gunpowder ; and when rifled ordnance 
are in question, the explosive force to 
be withstood is necessarily even more 
considerable. Ditticulties incidental 
to the loading of rifled cannon have 
next to be passed under consideration. 
A rifled projectile, owing to its very 
principle, must necessarily be tightly 
impacted at the moment of dis- 
charge. Either the piece of ordnance 
must load at the muzzle, or load at 
the breech. If at the muzzle, then 
the time and labour necessary to 
get down the tightly-fitting projectile 
have to be reflected on ;* if breech- 
loading, then some efficient principle 
of breech-loading has to be devised 
and carried out. To Lancaster the 
merit belongs of devising and bringing 
into practice the system of oval rifle- 
boring. This system is more adapted 
than any other to the exigencies of 
muzzle-loading rifled ordnance; and, 
is, we think, better calculated than 
any other to give effect to the rifle 
in connexion with great 
ech-loading rifles being those 


_ 
ns. Bre 
for which the chief amount of popular 
attention is at this time claimed, we 


will hastento particularize them : and 
meray by way of parenthesis, it must 


be observed, that whenever a success- 
ful piece of breech-loading rifled ord- 
nance is particularized, the bore of 
such piece of ordnance is a necessary 
element in all that concerns the ap- 

reciation of the difficulties overcome. 

t is no hard matter to construct a 
successful breech-loading rifled small 
arm; and small arms pass into artil- 
lery by almost imperceptible grada- 
tions. Sir William Armstrong’s can- 
non, as will hereafter be seen, are, not- 
withstanding their proven effect, only 
small members of the cannon tribe ; 
and the question is, whether cannon 
materially larger than he has already 
turned out can be manufactured ; 
(having all due regard to contingencies 
involved) of wrought iron, the mate- 
rial which Armstrong employs, and, 
to which he is seemingly limited. 
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Several varieties of rifled cannon 
had been invented, and brought more 
or less into operation, before the now 
celebrated weapon of Sir William 
Armstrong. Amongst them, however, 
the muzzle-loading rifled ordnance de- 
vised by Lancaster is the only one that 
can be said to have been successful ; 
and whatever results may be achieved 
by means of the Armstrong gun, when 
employed for purposes befitting the 
size and weight of its projectile, we 
are disposed to think that Lancaster’s 
principle will have to be adopted for 
giving the fullest effect which rifled 
ordnance are capable of giving to the 
Paixhans system of shell practice. 

For many years the Swedish mili- 
tary and naval services have been in 
possession of a moderately successful 
rifled ordnance. We advert to the 
principle of Count Wahrendorff. His 
rifled pieces of ordnance are breech- 
loading, and fashioned of cast iron. 
The largest guns hitherto constructed 
to embrace this principle have a bore 
of about six inches, and therefore may 
conventionally be denominated 32- 
pounders, though inasmuch as like 
other modern rifled guns the projeec- 
tiles they are destin: to project are 
elongated, not spherical, these pro- 
jectiles each ae greatly over 
thirty-two poun ithout illustra- 
tive drawings we shall not attempt 
anengineer’s description of the breech- 
loading contrivance adopted by Count 
Wahrendorff; inasmuch, however, as 
one of these guns figured in the great 
Metropolitan Exhibition of all Na- 
tionsin 1851, description tomany read- 
ers of this will perhaps be unnecessary. 
The Wahrendorff gun has four rifled 
grooves, and the projectile it fires isa 
cast-iron conoidal one, provided with 
four projecting wings, of size and 
depth proper to correspond with the 
grooves. Notwithstanding that the 
projectile is of cast iron, and the gun 
itself of the same metal, the projectile 
is placed naked in the barrel. Neces- 
sarily the strain attendant upon the 
discharge of one of the Wahrendorff 
ordnance is very great; and, accord- 
ingly, the danger of bursting is also 

eat. The fracture of a burst of a 

ahrendorff gun seldom varies; the 


* Some of Mr. Whitworth’s rifled ordnance occupied no less than half an hour 
loading, and the projectile, before it could be rammed home, had to be well oiled. 
Mr. Whitworth’s cannon all burst previously to the tenth round; one of them 


indeed at the third round. 
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chase of the piece parting clean off 
away from the breech. en the 
Wahrendorff gun is charged and fired 
with a round-belted ball, it no longer 
bursts ; but then the efficiency of the 
iece is diminished proportionately. 
avalli, of the Sardinian military 
service, has devised and brought par- 
tially into operation, a species of 
breech-loading rifled cannon, based 
to some extent on the or oles of 
peg ee he Cavalli 
owever, has only two grooves, 
aan the other has four; but 
the chief peculiarity of it consists 
in the compound structure of it. 
Bronze is a material too soft for 
the manufacture of efficient rifled 
ordnance ; cast iron is too brittle ; 
and as for wrought iron, probably it 
is a material seldom to be depended 
upon for the manufacture of rifled 
ordnance so bulky as those of Wah- 
rendorff and Cavalli. Hence, in con- 


structing the Sardinian gun, the fol- 
lowing scheme is had recourse to. 
Externally viewed, the piece would 
seem to be wholly constructed of cast 
iron, but, nevertheless, the extreme 
breech extremity of its bore consists 


of a perforation in a pyriform mass 
of bronze or gun-metal. How that 
yriform mass of gun-metal is im- 
bedded there,—whether fashioned in 
the first instance, and cast iron mol- 
ten round about it; or whether an 
iron casting is excavated and gun- 
metal poured in, we are unable toaver: 
there it is, however; and its pre- 
sence is assumed to confer on the gun 
the necessary degree of toughness for 
withstanding the enormous strain to 
which the piece is subjected at the 
instant of explosion. e expedient 
is only partial in its efficacy; if reports 
which reach us concerning the Ca- 
valli gun be true. Less prone to 
transverse fracture than the Wah- 
rendorff ordnance, it is reported to be 
still very dangerous, nevertheless ; 
and by no means to be regarded as a 
thoroughly successful breech-loading 
rifled cannon. Certain projectors of 
rifled ordnance there are, who, con- 
sidering the difficulties attendant 
upon the contact of naked iron pro- 
jectiles, endeavoured to solve the 
difficulty by coating the latter with 
lead. regards muzzle-loadi 
rifled ordnance, these lead-cover 
projectiles presenteda difficulty which 
would hardly have been expected. 
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The leaden coating was not found ca- 
pable of withstanding the ordinary 
joltings incidental to the carriage of 
gun ammunition, without losing their 
contour: which being compromised, 
not only was correspondence between 
the bore of the gun and the projec- 
tile destroyed, but there was no fore- 
ing the projectile into the gun. Here 
there was a fatal objection. More- 
over, a leaden coating is objection- 
able for other reasons. Inasmuch as 
the specific gravity of lead is so far 
greater than the specific gravity of 
iron ; and, ecmaeal as a rifled pro- 
jectile issues from the gun and cleaves 
its way through the air under violent 
rotatory motion, coincident with its 
long axis, the leaden covering is apt 
to spin off by mere force of centrifu- 

al motion ; if, indeed, it should have 

een able to resist the mere friction 
incidental to transmission along the 
chase of the gun. A theoretical objec- 
tion, too, there was of this kind: It 
was advanced, that when lead and 
iron come into contact, a galvanic 
action is set up, and the iron is more 
or less rapidly destroyed. We do not 
attach much importance to the latter 
objection. Firstly, there is no gal- 
vanic action if moisture be not pre- 
sent; and even though the safeguard 
of moisture were not to be com- 
manded, still it would not be a mat- 
ter of much difficulty to interpose 
some non-metallic medium between 
the iron and the lead. 

Sir William Armstrong commenced 
by coating the whole cylindrical part 
of his elongated projectile with lead. 
It did not answer: he, therefore, at 
this time, only surrounds each projec- 
tile with a pair of leaden rings ; which 
latter, by pressure against the bore 
during the operation of discharge, 
draw out, and, constitute veritable 
tubes, closely lapping the cylindrical 
part of the iron shell. When we have 
stated that each of Armstrong’s shells 
has a length equal to about three di- 
ameters of the corresponding gun, 
— every particular concerning 
the shell itself will have been made 
known—short of giving the internal 
construction of it—a matter concern- 
ing which we think proper to main- 
tain silence on this occasion ; although 
the particulars are in our keeping. 

Turn we now to a consideration of 
the gun itself. Let it be premised, 
then, that though Sir William Arm- 
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strong contemplates the manufacture 
of breech-loading rifled ordnance of 
far more considerable dimensions than 
those already made, according to his 
system, the now existing Armstrong 
is are of two dimensions only. The 
re of his smaller gun has a diameter 
of two inches and a half, and the 
corresponding shell weighs about 
eighteen pounds; whilst the larger 
gun has a diameter of three inches and 
a quarter, its corresponding shell 
weighing about thirty-two pounds. 
The foundation, so to speak, of the 
Armstrong gun is a central tube of 
steel, along which the rifled channels, 
forty in number, and very shallow, 
are cut. They make one turn in twelve 
feet, and, inasmuch as the larger 
Armstrong gun has only a length of 
ten and a-half feet, it follows that the 
whole length of the chase does not 
comprehend one complete screw turn. 
Resuming now the material of the 
gun: outside the steel tube, and 
welded to it, comes a band or fillet of 
iron, rolled spirally from one end of 
the steel tube to the other, and weld- 
ed, overlapping. Outside this fillet or 
band of iron, is another precisely si- 
milar to it in all respects, and laid on 
similarly, with the exception that its 
spiral takes a reverse direction. From 
this description it will be perceived 
that the Armstrong ordnance present 
a great similarity, in their construc- 
tion, to ordinary twist-barrel fowling- 
pieces. The breech end of the piece 
is occluded by a screw plug consider- 
ably larger than the bore of the gun 
itself, and the screw plug is perforated 
im the direction of tts axis. e lay 
great stressupon the latter peculiarity, 
inasmuch as description of it was omit- 
ted in the only published account of 
the Armstrong ordnance which has 
hitherto appeared in a journal. Any 
one who has perused our description 
thus far, will, perhaps, have already 
concluded that Armstrong’s cannon 
is charged either through the orifice 
caused by removal of the breech 
plug, or through the channel which 
we have already described as nes 
axially through the breech plug itself. 
Not so. The loading of the piece is 
accomplished in a different fashion. 
On the upper aspect of the gun, and 
near the breech, is a trap-door-like 
opening ; closed when the gun is 
charged and ready for discharge, with 
a solid block of iron resting posteriorly 
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against the breech plug, and pressing 
anteriorly against a ring of copper, 
let evenly into the barrel, and which 
plays a very important part indeed, 
and will presently be expatiated on 
as its merits demand. 

Perhaps the best way for us to pro- 
ceed, in giving a clearly comprehen- 
sible account of the construction of 
an Armstrong gun, is to go ideally 
through the process of loading it ; 
when the various parts of which it is 
composed will be successively de- 
scribed. First, we loosen and par- 
tially draw back the breech screw; 
then, laying hold of two bow handles, 
we lift up and remove bodily the 
solid block of iron which fits into 
the elongated quadrangular aperture 
on the upper part of the gun, near 
its irene, We next, through the 
orifice disclosed, introduce the projec- 
tile, or lead-banded eat im 
point foremost. We adjust it, in situ, 

rtly by the hand, but we force it 
pard up against the bearing place in 
the barrel where it is to lie, by the 
pressure of a bar thrust through the 

rforated breech screw. Next goes 
in the flannel cartridge charge of 
powder ; and next the ‘block of iron 
resting against the copper ring, con- 
cerning which we ominously an- 
nounced awhile ago, something pecu- 
liar had to be told. The iron block 
is slightly hollowed on its anterior 
aspect, for the purpose of holding a 
very small powder cartridge, where- 
fore it will be apparent that two 
separate cartridges are involved in 
the charging of an Armstrong gun, 
for what reason will be seen by-and- 
by. It should here be mentioned, 
that the iron block is supplied to 
every one of Armstrong’s guns in du- 
plicate ; to the end, that whilst one is 
in the limber being charged with its 
minute cartridge, the other is in the 
piece. The breechscrew being strongly 
turned, it is pressed hard up against 
the iron block the latter against the 
eopper ring or cylinder let evenly into 
the barrel, circumferentially and cen- 
trally against the flannel cartridge, 
lying behind the shell. 

We have had no cognizance hither- 
to of a touch-hole, or of any means 
by which the gun can be fired. The 
touch-holeissituated intheremovable 
heavy two-handled block, and it com- 
municates with the small gunpowder 
charge, by an angular bend. Owing 
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to the necessity for this angular bend 
it is that each of Armstrong’s can- 
non requires two cartridges. In all 
ordinary cannon the cartridge is per- 
forated by a sharp wire plunged down 
into it through the touch-hole, which 
eannot be accomplished in the Arm- 
strong gun, because the channel of 
communication is no longer direct, but 
angular. 

However complete a piece of me- 
chanism may be, there is generally 
some one point of it which, to use a 
military phrase, is the key of the 
whole position. Now, the key of the 
whole position taken up by Arm- 
strong’s gun, is the ring or cylinder of 
copper. Expanding under the dis- 
charge of gunpowder, it effectually 
occludes, corks up, so to speak, each 
erack and channel through which the 
imprisoned fire-blast might force its 
way. It only now remains for us to 
inform the reader that the larger 
Armstrong gun weighs eighteen hun- 
dred weight, and we bid farewell to 
the subject of its construction. 

The next consideration is as to the 
powers of the Armstrong gun ; and in 
discussing this point, we must clear 
away a certain vague mysticism with 
which the weapon has been surroind- 
ed. The weapon makes excecdingly 
long shots, and exceedingly correct 
shooting ; but the question after all is 
—notso much how far will a shot go, 
as what it can be made to do when it 
has arrived at the point aimed at. 
The public are in the habit of con- 
sidering long range and general effi- 
ciency identical. This, perhaps, re- 
presents something like the truth, 
when the killing of men on the open 
field by solid shot is only in question ; 
but when the penetration of masses 
has to be effected—when battering, 
burning, and explosive agencies have 
to be commanded—then it is another 
matter quite. The battering power 
of no sort of ordnance projectile can 
be considerable enough to affect stone 
walls at long ranges ; whence it fol- 
lows that it is on the explosive force of 
these missiles that the artillerist will 
have to rely. Now, the weak point of 
Armstrong’s gun, regarded as to its 
shell-throwing function, is the small 
capacity of its shell for gunpowder 
or other explosive metelel Viewed 
under this aspect, an Armstrong shell 
is insignificant by comparison with 
ordinary navy Paixhans shells; and 
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altogether contemptible by compari- 
son with the wrought-iron shell of Lan- 
caster, which stows away no less than 
twelve pounds of gunpowder—more 
than twice the amount contained in a 
thirteen-inch bomb-shell. 

Great misapprehension has arisen 
concerning the demonstrated effect of 
Armstrong’s shells against the iron- 
clad sides of a floating-battery. It 
has been stated that they perforated 
these plates : an error. When the ex- 
periment was made from the “ May- 
flower” against the floating-battery. 
“Trusty,” although the distance fire 
over was only four hundred yards, 
the Armstrong shells did not effect 
perforation when they struck the cen- 
tre of a plate. When, however, an 
angle of a line of juncture between 
any two plates was struck, then the 
shell ripped up the plates. Such being 
the result at four hundred yards, it 
may be inferred to what extent Arm- 
strong’s shells would damage a float- 
ing-battery at the extremity of a four- 
mile range. 

The question, then, is whether guns 
on the Armstrong principle admit of 
being made considerably larger than 
at present ; if not, their limited shell- 
throwing capacity will prove a great 
drawback to their use as battering 
ordnance. 

We will not conclude this account 
of rifled ordnance without mentioning 
a few facts which have come to our 
knowledge relative to the rifled can- 
non now under adoption, or, more 
sroperly speaking, adopted by the 

rench. hey are nominal four- 
pounders, two-grooved, muzzle-load- 
ing, and shooting each a picket or 
elongated projectile, furnished with a 
pewter band supporting two wings 
or projections of the same metal, by 
means of which the projectile is fitted 
to the gun. Our neighbours are said 
to have given breech-loading rifled 
cannon a fair trial, and thrown them 
aside because of the danger attendant 
on employing them. 

Like ourselves, the French have 
demonstrated the compatibility of 
rifled ordnance with the Shrapnell 
shell system, concerning which there 
existed doubts at one time ; and this 
matter suggests to us the whole topic 
of shells and fuses, one far too im- 
portant for discussion at the fag end 
of an article on rifled ordnance. 
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THE BIBLE HISTORY OF SATAN: IS HE A FALLEN ANGEL? 


BY THE VERY REV. THOMAS WOODWARD, DEAN OF DOWN, 


TruLy there is nothing new under 
the sun. We took up with consider- 
able curiosity the inviting pamphlet 
which a Cambridge Master has re- 
cently published, upon a topic of 
awful and mysterious interest ; we 
hoped for some novel speculations, or 
some new lights of Scripture criticism, 
on this much-noised question, rodv- 
OpbdAAHrTov Larnpa (Eus. Hist. Ec. v. 27), 
and we find ourselves transported 
across three thousand years amid the 
mystic visions of the Babylonian 
Magi. 

To the question, Is Satan a Fallen 
Angel? we doubt not that, little, 
perhaps, as they have really examined 
into the subject, most of our readers 
would return an unhesitating affirma- 
tive. The Cambridge Master isequally 
undoubting in the negative. ‘The 
Devil has existed from eternity as an 
evil spirit” (p. 25). “Does not even 
the mysterious sacrifice of Christ be- 
come more intelligible if we look upon 
Satan as an independent power, an 
evil spirit existent from eternity ?” 
(p. 27). “The very idea of evil, as 
meaning sin and the Devil” (a gross 
fallacy of combination by the way), 
“being of God’s creation, has to my 
mind the impress of profanation on 
it” . 30). Now, what is this view 
of Satan as an independent power, 
existent from eternity as the author 
of all evil, but a simple disinterment 
from the grave of time of the old 
Oriental Dualism, which was, under 
various modifications, and with sundry 
developments, incorporated with the 
heretical systems of Gnosticism. For 
Satan read Ahreman, and we find 
ourselves at home. Amongstthe three* 
sources, to which the learnedand much 
lamented Dr. Edward Burton has 
traced the rise of Gnosticism, he re- 
gards as undoubtedly the oldest of the 


three, the Eastern doctrine of a good 
and evil principle. “There is no fact 
ct anand with remote antiquity which 
seems more certainly established than 
that the Persian religion recognised 
two Beings or Principles, which in 
some way or other exercised an in- 
fluence on this world and its inhabit- 
ants. To one they gave the name of 
Ormuzd, and invested him with the 
attributes of light and beneficence 
the other they called Ahreman, and 
identified him with the netions of 
darkness and malignity.” 

We doubt not that our readers will 
excuse us for not involving them in the 
mazes of the Manichzan controversy, 
in reply to this Cantabrigian Gnostic. 
He has but propounded an exploded 
heresy. We trust, and believe, that 
the theological mind of this country 
is still sufficiently orthodox to render 
it a work of supererogation to de- 
monstrate the Monarchy of God ; that 
there is not, nor can be, more than 
OnE PRINCIPLE OF EXISTENCE, and 
that SupremMeLY Goop. They who 
desire to see this high argument pur- 
sued with equal eloquence and sub- 
tilty, may betake themselves to the 
glowing pages of St. Augustin.t Ano- 
ther writer of the fourth century, 
Titus, Bishop of Bostra, whose very 
name sounds strange to modern ears, 
employed his pen in demonstrating 
against the Manichzeans, the unity of 
the First Cause, that all things were 
created good, and that all evil consists 
in departure from this original crea- 
tion. Another profound thinker of 
the same age, Didymus of Alexandria, 
in opposition to the Manichzeans, dis- 
cusses this very point of Satan’s crea- 
tion, and nicely steers round the rock 
against which the Cambridge specu- 
lator has made shipwreck of his faith. 
He argues, that God created the Devil, 
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* The other sources were, the Jewish Cabbala, and the doctrines of the later 


Platonists. 


+ In several of his works; e.g. Contra Epistolam Manichei quam vocant Fun- 
damentum Liber, cap. 33-42; and specially, De Natura Boni contra Manichzos, 


Liber, passim. 
on the Te 


See other authorities, quoted by Dr. Mill, in Notes to Sermons 
mptation, preached before the University ot Cambridge in 1844. 








but not originally evil, rather an 
essence capable of receiving good and 
evil (obciay dexruciy aperitc Kad exruxry 


waxiac), Canisii Lect. Antiq. Ed. 
Basnage, tom. i. p. 214-216. 
An Anglican divine, who had drunk 


deep from these Patristic springs, and 
who should be familiar to every Eng- 
lish student of theology, might have 
led this Cambridge Master to sounder 
and wiser sentiments. “ Whatsoever 
is evil is not so by the Creator’s action, 
but by the creatures defection. In 
vain, then, did the heretics of old, to 
remove a seeming inconvenience, re- 
move a certain truth: and while they 
feared to make their own God evil 
they made him partial, or but half 
the Deity, and so a companion, at 
least, with an evil Se 
Whereas there is no nature wapeety 
sinful, no substance in itself evil, 
and therefore no being which may 
not come from the same fountain 
of goodness. ‘I form the light, and 
create darkness: I make peace, and 
create evil: I the Lord do all these 
things’ (Is. xlv. 7); saith He who 
also said, ‘I am the Lord, and there 
is none else: there is no God be- 
side me’ (Is. xlv. 5). Vain, then, is 
that conceit which framed two Gods 
one good the other evil, refuted 
in the first words of the Creed, 
*I believe in one God, Maker of 
heaven and earth.’” ofp? Pearson. 
Exposition of the Cre Art. L.) 
The attempt to explain how a being, 
created pure and holy, can have fallen, 
runs up at once into that insoluble 
mystery, the origin of evil. Whoever 
has toiled, as we, unfortunately, were 
compelled to do, through the two 
weary volumes of Miiller’s “ Doctrine 
of Sin,” will find, to his cost, how 
little information he can derive from 
the brain-splitting metaphysics of mo- 
dern Germany. “Milton, we believe, 
conveyed all that mortal can grasp in 
the words: 
“T made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall.” 
Granted the existence of evil and 
the presence of temptation to sin 
(which, however, is the great specu- 
lative difficulty); “it seems, indeed, 
distinctly conceivable from the nature 
of particular affections or propensions, 
how it comes to that creatures 
made upright fall.” Bishop Butler 
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suggests that all finite creatures may 
be constituted with various affections 
towards particular external objects, 
subject to the government of the 
moral principle as to the manner in 
which these affections may be legiti- 
mately gratified. But these particu- 
lar propensions, from their very na- 
ture, must be felt, the objects of them 
being present, even though their gra- 
tification, in icular cases, may be 
we ; and in the possibility of such 
gratification, contrary to the allow- 
ance of the moral principle, there 
may lie a temptation to swerve from 
rectitude, to which all finite natures 
~~ be liable. (Anal. part i., c. 5.) 
he celebrated Herbert Thorndike 
affirms that “it is not possible to 
render a reason of the coming of 
Christ, not mentioning the fall of 
Adam ; nor of that, not mentioning 
the devil and his angels ; nor of that, 
not mentioning the creation of angels, 
The knowledge, then, requisite to save 
a Christian containeth the apostacy of 
the evil angels.” (Works, Oxford Kd. 
vol. ii., p. 119.) Interesting and im- 
portant as we certainly regard the 
speculations in which we are about 
to engage our readers on the subject of 
the Devil and demoniacal possession, 
we are very far from imposing our 
opinions on Demonology as part “ of 
the Catholic faith, which, except a 
man believe faithfully, he cannot be 
saved.” But, assuredly, on no un- 
questioned article of the Creed have 
theologians dogmatized more posi- 
tively, or expatiated with more exu- 
berance of apparent certainty. The 
whole story of the fall of the angels, 
the motives which actuated them, 
their thoughts and inmost feelings, 
all is laid bare to our view, plain 
and familiar as household words. 
The tone of satisfied and complete 
assurance on points of which Scrip- 
ture reveals nothing, or next to no- 
thing, and of which no mortal pos- 
sesses any other means of informa- 
tion, is sometimes almost comical, 
if the awful subject did not frown 
away any approach of mirth. We 
can only find room for a few speci- 
mens of the mode in which the sub- 
ject is treated by various classes of 
writers. 
It is the common opinion of nearly 
all the Fathers* that the seminal 





* See Note on Cyprian (Treat. xi.) in Lib. of Fathers, vol. iii. p. 261. 
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cause of the Devil’s fall was pride, 
as St. Chrysost. (in Gen. Hom. 22), 
Theodoret (contra Greec. iii. p. 789), 
Eusebius (de Preepar. Evan. vii. 16), 
St. Basil (Hom. Quod Deus, ete., 
8), St. Ambrose (in Psalm 118, 3, § 34), 
St. Jerome (in Esai. 14, 12), St. Gregory 
(Moral. xxxiv. 23). Some of the phi- 
losophical Fathers speak as if the sin 
of the angels with the daughters of 
men (Gen. vi. 2.) was the first fall 
which took place among them ; as 
St. Justin (Apol. ii 5), Athenagoras 
(Legat. 24). 

Tertullian assigns the Devil’s fall to 
ampatience(de Patient. 5); St. Cyprian 
ascribes it toenvy (De zelo et Livre, 
3); as do St. Irenceus, (Her. iv. 
78) ; St. aennieee. Epiphan, Heer. 
64,21),St. Gregory Nyssen (Or. Catech., 
6, p. 487-8; St. Paulinus (Epist. 4) ; 
St. Augustin (in Ep., Joann, iii. 12). 

The opinions of the Schoolmen are 
thus briefly summed up by Voetius, 
(Disp. Theol., p. 919), Scholastici con- 
jungunt invidiam cum superbia ut 
causas lapsus Demonum, et in duas 
opiniones hic abeunt. 

Among Christian poets let us select 
Spenser. And on this mysterious sub- 
ject Spenser is quite as clear, if not 
so copious, as Milton: 

“ But pride, impatient of long resting . 
Did puff them up with greedy bold ambition, 
That they gan cast their state how to encrease 
Above the fortune of their first condition 
Andsitin God's own seat without commission; 
The brightest angel, even the child of light 
Drew millions more against their God to 

fight.” —Hymn on Heavenly Love. 

Amongst ourown divines, Hooker is 
quite confident that “ the fall of the 
— was pride,” —(E. P. Bookiv., ch. 
iv. 


Leslie is very full in his description 
of the feelings of the Devil and his 
angels, and attributes their fall. te 
pride, not, indeed, seeking higher 
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dignity for themselves, but relucting 
at the humiliation of Christ’s incar- 
nation. ‘The sin of the Devil is ge- 
nerally agreed to be pride, and that 
from good authority of Scripture 
(Is. xiv. 12). When the incarnation 
was first revealed, we reasonably sup- 
pose that the good angels looked upon 
this infinite condescension of God as 
an act of the greatest glory. Butthe 
other angels thought such condescen- 
sion unworthy of God ; being blinded 
with pride, it was not agreeable to that 
notion of God which they had, and, 
therefore, they argued against ae 
St. Peter against Christ’s passion (Mat. 
Xvi., 22)” Works, vol. vii. p. 446. 

So also Field, “The angels in the 
height of their pride, sought to be 
like unto God in omnipotency.” (Of 
the Church) Book i. ch. iii. 

The fall of this high potentate, 
like lightning out of heaven, from 
purity, and truth, and love, to defile- 
ment, falsehood, and hellish malignity, 
is, indeed, a beacon in whose appallin 
and lurid light the universe may re: 
this monitory lesson, “ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall.” The archangel become 
the archfiend, is verily a mystery of 
mysteries. No imaginary personifi- 
cation, no abstract ne but re- 
vealed to us as a terrible reality, a 
living person, penetrating by his in- 
fluences the inmost recesses of our 
spirits ; once pure and holy, now apos- 
tate and degraded ; the relentless un- 
tiring enemy, accuser, and seducer of 
mankind ; in some sense the god of 
this world, and ruling by a subordi- 
nate machinery of innumerable spiri- 
tual agencies; of malice without 
bound, of power only inferior to om- 
nipotence ; unrelenting and pitiless, 
as for himself there is no redemption,* 
nor return to God. 


*St. Anselm hazards a very curious suggestion as to the reason why the 


Devil and his angels, as contrasted with mankind, cannot be redeemed. Man- 
kind, he says, though consisting of many individuals, are bound together by that 
common tie of nature which connects all with a general parent. So that there 
was room for the introduction into the family of man of that second Adam, as 
its head and representative, by whom atonement has been made for the rest. 
But the angels have no such common bond of descent and nature as could en- 
able one individual to become the representative of the race, and to save, by 
taking on him, this common nature (Cur Deus Homo, ii, 21). Various 
other theories have been propounded as to the reason why no /ocus penitentie is 
provided for the Devil and the demons. Nothing better on the subject can be 
said than is expressed in the following passage :—‘‘ Videntur etiam nonnulli ex 
nostris nimis tribuere Patribus et scholasticis in rationibus assignandis cur 
hominibus lapsis facta fuerit gratia, Diabolis non. Nos autem putamus 
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In direct antagonism to the Mani- 
chzean doctrine of an eternal principle 
of evil, to the view (too common we 
fear amongst us) that Satan is onl 
an imaginary personification of mmf 
and to the Pantheistic conception of 
evil, as but a lower and imperfect 
form of good—Scripture is, though 
brief in its Seite hints, yet sufhi- 
ciently explicit that evil is not eter- 
nal, but subsequent in its origin to 
good, and subordinate in power; that 
it is no part of God’s original creation, 
and that it is derived from a person 
created pure, but now fallen and per- 
verted into a condition of enmity 
againstGod. “ From this one central 
will, alienated from the will of God, 
the Scripture derives all the evil in 
the universe; all gathers up in a per- 
son, in the Devil, who has most truly 
a kingdom, as God has, a kingdom 
with its subordinate ministers, the 
“devil and his angels.’”* Subject to 
this dread sovereign are legions of 
ministering spirits, thrones, princi- 
palities, and powers; but one rules 
with undoubted supremacy. He is 
called by our Lord the “prince of this 
world ; by St. Paul, the “god of this 
world,” the “prince of the power of 
theair,” the “spiritthat now worketh 
in the children of disobedience.” He 
is emphatically and personally “the 
Tempter” (Mat. iv. 3). “ Your adver- 
sary the Devil, who as a roaring lion, 
walketh about, seeking whom he may 
devour” (1 Pet. v.8). That the elect 
and reprobate angels are both distri- 
buted into orders and hierarchies, de- 

ignated in Scripture under the names 
of principalitiea, thrones, and powers; 
that the acknowledged chief of 


an 
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the reprobate angels is one specially 
termed Satan, or the Devil; in other 
words, the accuser or adversary ; all 
this no one will doubt to be expli- 
citly revealed who truly receives the 
divine oracles, and the faith once de- 
livered to the saints.t 

It must be confessed that the teach- 
ing of the Old Testament Scriptures 
respecting this dread potentate, is 
neither full nor clear. Our readers 
are, doubtless, aware that Satan is a 
Hebrew word (jOW/) signifying an 
adversary, transferred into English 
letters. In its specific sense, with the 
article, as a proper name, Satan occurs 
only in the following passages: 1. In 
the first and second eats of Job, 
several times; 2. In the prophetical 
Book of Zechariah (chap. iii. 1, 2); 
when to the Prophet there was 
“showed Joshua the high priest, 
standing before the angel of the Lord, 
and Satan standing at his right hand 
to resist him. And the Lord said 
unto Satan: the Lord rebuke thee, 
O Satan.” 3. Perhaps,in Chronicles, 
xxi. 1. (Satan provoked David to num- 
ber Israel), and Ps. cix. 6 (let Satan 
stand at his right hand), though most 
— in both these passages the 

ebrew word Satan, having no article 
prefixed, is used only in its generic 
sense of an adversary, and not as a 
proper name. 

A mysterious passage in the Apo- 
calypse (chap. xii. 9), “that oldt ser- 
pent, called the Devil and Satan,” 
seems through its dark obscurity 
clearly to identify Satan with the 
serpent, the subtle tempter§ of our 
first parents (Gen. iii.) Again, Isaiah 
(chap. xiv. 12, 15), in predicting the 





tarina Scripturarum, et adversariis conjecturas nostras pro solidis rationibus 
venditemus, et ne viam sternere videamur ad analoyicum aliquod meritum de 
congruo, propter quod hominibus liberatio magis obtigerit quam demonibus” 
(Voetii Disput. Theolog. p. 920). Origen, however, does not take away from Satan 
all hope of future pardon ; and Clement (Strom. i. 17, p. 367), uses language which 
seems to indicate belief that Satan is still capable of repentance. 


* Dean Trench on the Miracles, p (55. 


+ Mill's Sermons, ut sup., p. 55. 


£4 bec 6 apyawe. in evident allusion to the LXX. version (S¢:¢) of Gen. iii. 1. 


See 2 Cor. xi. 8, 14. 


§ The agency of Satan in the fall of man has been controverted on the plea that 
had such agency been in operation it ought to have been distinctly mentioned. 
But the absence of any such mention may be explained on the ground that it is 
not the intention of the sacred writers to give information respecting the existence 


of the Devil, but rather to give an account of his manifestation. 


berg, Christol, vol. i. p. 11, 


See Hengsten- 
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downfall of the King of Babylon, em- 
ploys an imagery supposed to be bor- 
rowed analogically from the case of 
Satan. “How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O Lucifer,* Son of the Morn- 
i For thou hast said in th 
heart, I will ascend into heaven, 
will exalt my throne above the stars 
of God, I will be like the Most High.” 
The ngunge of these verses is too 
high to be realized by the elevation 
and subversion of the Babylonian 
kingdom, and is considered by emi- 
nent authorities to be an accommoda- 
tion to a lower subject of what was 
primarily fulfilled on a grander scale, 
and in a loftier sphere. The case of 
the Babylonian monarch is spoken of 
as resembling and representing the 
still greater exaltation, and still deeper 
fallt of Satan. And once more Eze- 
kiel (chap. xxviii.) depicts the glory 
and the abasement of the Tyrian king 
in language which is generally sup- 
posed to bear reference to the exalta- 
tion and fall of Satan. “Thou art 
the anointed cherub, .... thou wast 
upon the holy mountain of God, ... 
thou wast perfect in thy ways from 
the day that thou wast created, till 
iniquity was found in thee, Thine 
heart was lifted up because of thy 
beauty, thou hast corrupted thy wis- 
dom by reason of thy brightness; I 
will cast thee to the ground (vv, 
14, 15, 17.) 

Such, and so obscure, are the onlyt 
mentions of, or allusions to Satan 
which we remember to have observed 
in the Old Testament. The fulness 
and graphic clearness of our concep- 
tions upon the subject, we believe, are 
often ele derived from the 
glittering descriptions of Milton ra- 
ther than from the Book of God. But, 
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doubtless, as we might anticipate, 
when we pass on to the new covenant, 
a clearer revelation, though still en- 
wrapped in mystery, opens to us more 
of the nature, personality, and agency 
of the great evil spirit. The word 
Devil (6taBoroc, accuser, or adver- 
sary), which the Seventy employ to 
translate Satan, is the appellation 
most commonly used in the N ew Tes- 
tament. They are both proper names 
of the same being ; both applied to 
him together : “the Devil and Satan” 
(Rev. xii. 9; xx. 2). In the story of 
the temptation, St. Matthew (iv. 1), 
and St. Luke ov. 2), our Lord is as- 
sailed by the Devil, while St. Mark 
states that he was tempted of Sa- 
tan (i. 13); and Christ repulses the 
Devil with the exclamation, “Get 
thee hence, Satan,” (Matt. iv. 10). 
The word Devil, with the article (6 da- 
BoXoc) is used in the New Testament 
thirty-three times§ in the singular 
number, denoting wdividuality, ap- 
plied to Satan as his proper name, and 
never assigned to any of the subordi- 
nate powers of evil. It would have 
obviated much confusion and miscon- 
ception had our translators appropri- 
ated the term Devil as the rendering 
of duaBodo¢, which is thus uniformly 
employed in the New Testament as 
the title of the one great prince of evil 
spirits. But, unfortunately, they have 
used the word Devil as the rendering 
of saipwy and daipdmor, thus naturally 
introducing much difficulty and con- 
fusion into the conceptions of a mere 
English reader, who would never sus- 
pect that, when he meets the terms 
Devils, or, a Devil, they express words 
in the original quite different from the 
word translated the Devil.|| 

It is hard, indeed, to overcalculate 


® by Lucifer (or Morning Star), supposed in this passage to be an epithet of 
Satan. 

+ We give this as a common interpretation of this passage, from which the name 
Lucifer has been given to Satan, but we are bound to express our own agreement 
with Dr. Maitland, that this application of the words cannot be sustained. 

t Hengstenberg, indeed, asserts that ‘‘only bigotry and prejudice can refuse to 
admit that under the Asael, to whom, according to Lev. xvi., a goat was sent into 


the wilderness, Satan is to be understood 


” 


§ Four times only is the word otherwise employed ; once in the singular, applied 
to Judas Iscariot (John vi. 70), and thrice in the plural, not denoting persons, but 
expressing a quality (false accusers,) 1 Tim. iii. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. ji. 3, 

|| The Devil is never called daiywy or daypémoy, nor are the subordinate spirits of 
evil ever called d:aBoXoi. The words daipwy and dayudroy are not perfectly equiva- 


lent—daipwy implying more personality than dammdnoyr. 


The term daizwy occurs 


five times, daiywowoyv sixty times, in the New Testament.— Vide Trench (On the 
Miracles, p. 155); Olshausen, Com. in Matt. xii. 28. 
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the power of sophistry and self-delu- 
sion ; but it does seem almost incredi- 
ble how any professing believer in 
the New Testament Scriptures as the 
Word of God, can entertain a doubt 
of the objective personality of the 
Devil. And yet, there is no doubt, that 
by vast numbers who would spurn 
the ae of Infidelity, the language 
of the New Testament is explained 
to mean no real personality, but a 
figurative personification of evil, either 
existing within ourselves, or in the 
seductions of the world around us. 
In reply to the Neologian opinions of 
his own time, so commonlyreproduced 
amongst ourselves, Bishop Warburton 
strikingly remarks that two cases— 
one of Satan’s own immediate agency, 
and one of demoniacal possession— 
are recorded in such a way as utterl 
to demolish the explanations whic 
would refer them to popular delusions 
or subjective individual fancy. “To 
cut off all escape,” says this ingenious 
prelate, “here are two cases obtruded 
on the most incredulous: the one is 
Satan’s temptation of the Messiah ; 
the other is his* possession of brute 
animals (viz.: the herd of swine, Matt. 
viii.); in neither of which have the 
powers of imagination any place. In 
the first, the divine patient was above 
their delusions ; in the other, the bru- 
tal was as much below them.” (Divine 
Legation, Book ix. ch. v.) 

La ge truly may mean any thing 
or nothing to him who can see in the 
statements of the New Testament no 
assertion of the personal agency of 
Satan. Take, as one example, the 
story of our Lord’s temptation. Our 
Saviour, as the Neologians pretend, 
was tempted not by a real objective 
personality, but by evil oo 
emanating from the principle of evil. 
If so, as has been well observed, the 
me of evil must have been in- 

erent in ‘the being of Him in whom 
was no sin. Our Lord himself must 
have been the agent of evil in his 
own temptation. Schleiermacher on 
this point well remarks (0 si sic 
omnia) :—“ Had Jesus cherished such 
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thoughts (as the tempter expressed to 
Him) in the faintest degree he would 
have been Christ no longer; hence 
this manner of exposition appears to 
me the most wicked Neoteric outrage 
that can be committed against his per- 
son.” (Versuch iiber den Lucas, p. 54.) 
The absolute purity of Jesus per- 
mitted in no way the derwation from 
himself of an evil thought. Even the 
hypothesis of Meyer that the history 
of the temptation records a dream, 
is equally contradictory to the sinless- 
ness of Christ’s nature ; for his spot- 
less purity would have been sullied by 
the spontaneous origination of evil 
thoughts, even ina dream. “As the 
first Adam was tempted from without, 
so in like manner was the second, only 
with this difference, that he was vic- 
oan: (Vide Olshausen on Matt. 
iv. i. 

One more Scripture testimony (and 
it is of itself decisive) to the objective 
personality of the Devil is all that 
our limits will permit us to allege : 
“Ye are of your father, the Dévil, and 
the lusts of your father ye will do. 
He was a murderer from the begin- 
ning, and abode not in the truth, be- 
cause there is no trath in him. When 
he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his 
own, for he is a liar, and the father of 
it” (John viii. 44). In this brief but 
pregnant statement, our Lord informs 
us that the Devil had once a nature 
of which truth was the governing 
principle, that he abode nott in the 
truth, and became a liar and a mur- 
derer. He was a murderer (i.¢., a homi- 
cide, dvOpwrixrovoc) from the begin- 
ning (am’ dpxiic) not of his own exis- 
tence, but of the human race, for he 
brought death upon the jirst man, 
Adam. A maamuatdiper he was, says 
St. Augustin, from the time that it 
was first possible for manslaughter to 
be committed ; manslaughter was pos- 
sible since the time that man was 
made. So, then, he was a murderer 
from the beginning. And what made 
him a murderer? He stood not in 
the truth. (Hom. xlii. in loc). 

Of the mode in which the evil spirit 


* Bishop Warburton here falls into the error of confounding Satan with the 


Sdipovec, who went out of the men 


ssessed into the swine. 


tornxey, strictly (as Greek scholars know) has not a past, but a present mean- 


ing; 


ut it is here not a mere present, but a present dependent on and commencing 


with an implied past fact; and that fact here is the fall of the Devil, which was 
not an inselated act, but in which state of apostacy from the truth he tornrey ;— 


it is his status. (Alford, Gr. Test. in loc). 
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operates on our minds, fearfully inte- 
resting as is the question, we believe 
that no psychological investigations 
can discover anythingintelligible. The 
suggestion of thoughts originated by 
an extrinsic spiritual agency is cer- 
tainly not contradictory to the = 
ciples of our mental constitution, how- 
ever at fault we may be as to the laws 
which regulate their introduction. Of 
this dread spirit it may be truly said, 
“Thou canst not tell whence it cometh 
or whither it goeth.” Like the in- 
workings of God’s good Spirit, the 
promptings of the evil one are so in- 
termingled with our own mental pro- 
cesses that his direct agency is, for the 
most part, unperceived. Toboththese 
classes of our mental phenomena we 
may, indeed, extend Hooker’s descrip- 
tion: “The operations of the Spirit 
are, as we know, things secret and in- 
discernible even to the very soul where 
they are, because their nature is of 
another and a higher kind than that 
they can be perceived in this life” 
(E.P., Book ILL, ch. 8). 

Thus does our great adversary now 
accommodate his method of attack 
to that dispensation of the Spirit 
which commenced with the mission 
of the Comforter after Christ’s ascen- 
sion, and counterwork the viewless 
operations of the Holy Ghost by subtle 
and impalpable agencies. Withdrawn 
from the operation of the senses, he 
penetrates, like some finer element, 
the most secret recesses of the soul. 
He manifests himself by no external 
exhibitions, by oracles, or magic, or 
demoniacal possession. Where ma- 
terial idolatry-is abolished, he as suc- 
cessfully seduces by covetousness from 
the worship of Jehovah. He is as 
truly served, when all orders of society 
bow before the golden image, as when 
of old they “offered their sons and 
daughters unto devils.” He no longer 
urges his temptations with a felt per- 
sonality, or hemself assures us that for 
our disobedience we shall not surely 
die ; but he stimulates the passions 
by the suggestion of their most excit- 
ing objects, and he employs the doubt- 
ing mind to persuade itself that for 
such temporary frailties God cannot 
bring us into eternal judgment. So 
carefully, indeed, is Satan’s direct 
agency now concealed, that his own 

sonal eaistence is too generally dis- 

lieved, not only by the sceptical and 
the careless, but by too many of the 
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well-disposed, the learned, and the 
thoughtful. Truly, of all his aston- 
ishing devices this, perhaps, is the 
most astonishing, that he has thus 
induced so wide-spread a discredit of 
his own tremendous reality. Amongst 
the vulgar the very name of the arch- 
fiend is ever ready to be connected 
with mirth and levity, with low and 
ludicrous associations. It is often 
mentioned only as a bugbear to ter- 
rify the young. Amongst the intel- 
lectual and the lettered he is but too 
commonly regarded, not as a malign 
and ever active person, bent on our 
ruin, but as an imaginary personifica- 
tion of evil. Nor is the theological 
world itself uninfluenced by this fatal 
obliviousness of Satan’s personality. 
Whilethe corruption of human nature 
is, as it ought to be, largely dwelt on, 
the lust of the fesh, the alluring force 
of the world, we hear comparatively 
little warning against the devices of 
him who goes about as a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour— 
who is about our path, and about our 
bed, and spies out all our ways. How 
few amongst us practically realize that 
alarming certainty upon which St. 
Paul grounds the necessity of being 
arrayed in a celestial panopoly: “Put 
on the whole armour of God, that ye 
may be able to stand against the wiles 
of the Devil ; for we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principa- 
lities, oe powers, against therulers 
of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places. 

Therefore take unto you the whole 
armour of God” (Eph. vi. 11-13). 
There is, doubtless, something repug- 
nant and revolting to our nature in 
the naked unvarnished truth that the 
Devil and his angels are actually and 
constantly in personal communication 
with us, and that our most secret, most 
sacred retirementsare ever open totheir 
intrusive influences. We shrink back 
instinctively from such mysterious and 
intimate contact with evil spirits. It 
is an alarming, disturbing contempla- 
tion on which we willingly shut our 
eyes. Thus men go on to doubt and 
disbelieve what they do not desire to 
realize. There arefew, indeed, amongst 
us, who, if suddenly this prince of the 
power of the air was visibly disclosed 
amid his countless legions, would not 
feel the same astounded surprise as 
Elisha’s servant in the field of Dothan, 
when “the Lord opened the eyes of the 
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young man, and he saw, and behold 
the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire round about Elisha” 
(2 Kings, vi. 17). Thus Satan’s most 
tremendous efficiency is produced by 
the very circumstance that he is him- 
self unseen, then unobserved, then 
doubted, then disbelieved. Thus of 
the mass even of professing Chris- 
tians it is but too plainly apparent that 
the “god of this world hath blinded 
their minds,” so that they cannot see 
the destroyer who darkly works their 
ruin. 

Amongst the epithets which have 
been bestowed upon Satan, none con- 
tains deeper truth, orconveys a clearer 
description of his operations, than that 
which has styled him as Dei Simius. 
In the conflict which he has carried 
on with the Supreme, upon the theatre 
of this world, the most successful de- 
vice which infernal malice could sug- 
gest, for the seduction and ruin of 
mankind, has been a perverted imita- 
tion of the Divine economy. Towatch 
the movements of his Omniscient ad- 
versary, to commingle some admixture 
of evil, and thus depraving, to copy 
them ; and so, as it were, to turn the 
weapons of the Highest against Him- 
self, may be regarded as the master- 
stroke of satanic guile. Thus, when 
God walked with our first parents amid 
the fiowers of Paradise, and conde- 
scended to converse as a man talketh 
with his friend, the tempter, ere long, 
accosts Eve with blandest address, 
and engages her unsuspecting confi- 
dence. He takes up the very words 
of God himself—* ie hath God said 
ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden?” He but extends the per- 
mission already given, so as to include 
that fatal fruit— 

** Whose mortal taste 
Brought death into this world,and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden.” 

Again, when Moses attested his 
Divine commission by the display of 
superhuman powers, Satan sets on the 
magicians to copy and counterwork 
his miraculous credentials with their 
enchantments, Thus, again, the pro- 

hetic inspiration was counterfeited 
a spirits and fallacious oracles. 
e religious principle inherent in 
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man’s constitution, was misdirected 
from its true object, the one Living 
God, and turned towards innumerable 
forms of idol-worship. Animal sacri- 
fice, that symbolical acknowledgment 
of the guilt of sin and of the necessity 
of an atonement, was depraved into 
the bloody offering of sons and daugh- 
ters unto devils. The great verities of 
the Divine nature, the plurality of 
persons in one God, and the genera- 
tion of the Eternal Son, were parodied 
by the fictions of mythology. And, in 
the fulness of time, the Messiah him- 
self was personated by false Christs. 
His apostles were counterworked by 
“false apostles, deceitful workers, 
transforming themselves into the 
apostles of Christ ; and no marvel, for 
Satan, himself, is transformed into an 
angel of light” (2 Cor. xi. 13, 14.) 
And the self-denying precepts of the 
gospel were parodied by “seducing 
spirits and doctrines of devils, speak- 
ing lies in hypocrisy—forbidding to 
marry and commanding to abstain 
from meats, which God hath created 
to be received with thanksgiving” (1 
Tim. iv. 1, 3.) 

But, of all others, the most striking 
example of this satanic imitation of 
the Divine administration is presented 
to us in the case of demonvacal pos- 
session, to which remarkable phase of 
diabolic agency we shall devote the 
remainder of our space. It was not 
until God himself became incarnate, 
and the Word became the inhabitant 
of a fleshly body, that Satan too 
essayed, personally, to unite his sub- 
ject* spirits with human bodies. The 
mystery of the incarnation was at 
once counterfeited by adiabolic incar- 
nation, and then, for the first time, was 
exhibited the phenomenon of demo- 
niacal possession. 

That form of satanic agency to 
which the name of demoniacal pos- 
session has been appropriated, was, 
as we conceive, peculiarly, if not alto- 

sether exclusively, connected with our 

aviour’s incarnation, so much so as 
to mark that as the era of that myste- 
rious visitation. It is most probable 
that the mystery of Christ’s incarna- 
tion was unknown in its fulness to 
Satan, until he encountered the God- 


~— SS 


* The devil, (6 dvaBddoc, ) the supreme power of evil, is never spoken of as him- 


self possessing a human subject. 


The word usually employed (sixty times in the 


New Testament) is dayéxoy, a term never applicd to Satan himse]f. 
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man, as his tempter in the wilderness, 
and by trial experienced the resistless 
might which was enshrined in Christ’s 
human body. “Fearing, believing, 
trembling, as we know of demons in 
eral, with respect to all the Divine 
acts revealed, it is probable, as some 
of the ancients have thought, that 
Satan was taken by surprise by that 
great mystery, which, if fully under- 
stood, would have made his present 
enterprise (the temptation) utterly 
hopeless” —(Mills’ Five Sermons, wt 
sup. p. 63). It was not until after 
his varied onsets were successively 
repulsed, by the Man in whom omni- 
tence tabernacled, that the God- 
ead flashed through the veil of 
Christ's flesh. He perceived that 
God had thus, indeed, “ created a new 
thing in the earth.” He understood 
that the Divinity was united to that 
fleshly body, and, by his own defeat, 
he learned something of the amazing 
powers communicated to human na- 
ture by such an union. But, why 
might not the secret be copied, now 
that it was understood? why might 
not Satan, too, unite his subject- 
spirits with human bodies, and thus 
communicate to man new powers, 
new faculties of evil? The incarna- 
tion was thus soon counterfeited by a 
satanic mimicry ; and demoniacal pos- 
session was the opening of a new 
chapter in the ea of our great 
enemy with mankind. 
Before the birth of Christ, the 
pave of this world had displayed 
is malignity and power in a thousand 
other varieties of development. He 
had well-nigh banished from the 
earth the knowledge of Jehovah, and 
substituted the degrading worship of 
gods many and lords many. Even the 
principles of natural morality were 
almost obliterated from the conscience, 
“God giving them over to a reprobate 
mind, to do those things which are not 
convenient, being filled with all un- 
righteousness, fornication, wickedness, 
covetousness, maliciousness”’ (Rom. 
i. 29). The kingdoms of this earth, 
and their glory, were, subordinately, 
subject to the sway of Satan. “There 
were sacrifices, rites, and priesthood, 
where the objects of attempted pro- 
pitiation were demons and not God ; 
where every evil passion, and every 
corruption of mankind had its place 
among the deities worshipped ;— 
which had orgies for the sensual ; for 
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the curious and ambitious, oracles and 
wonders; for the more earnest and 
spiritual, mysteries that seemed to 
point upwards to union with God, 
while they fed the natural pride that 
most effectually separates from Him” 
(Mill, wt sup. p. 59). 

Such was the dominion exercised 
by Satan, prior to the coming of our 
Lord. But all this mighty influence 
was obtained by solicitation of the 
passions, by perversion of the judg- 
ment, by successful seduction of the 
will. The operations of the adversary, 
however, commingling with the inte- 
rior thoughts, and incorporating with 
the inmost essence of the man, were 
still carried on abextra. The human 
subject of his assaults was still worked 
upon as a voluntary agent: his in- 
dividuality was recognised ; but de- 
moniacal possession was an attempt, 
by a forcible incarnation, shodele 
to unite a demon with a human being. 
The intellectual faculties and moral 
powers were displaced, and the whole 
internal mechanism was occupied by 
an intruded tyrant. Thus the mem- 
bers of the man became virtually the 
corporeal organization of a demon. It 
was no longer the man that spoke and 
acted, an evil spirit energised his or- 
gans ; the rational and moral nature 
of the demoniac was in a state of 
abeyance, while his body was agitated 
into madness by the fell spirit that 
possessed it. ‘The demoniac does 
not, like the wicked,” says Dean 
Trench, “stand only in near relation 
to the kingdom of Satan as a whole, 
but his state is even as if one out of 
the dark hosts of the abyss—one, or it 
may be more, had singled him out for 
their immediate prey ; as whena lion 
or a ee not hunting merely a 
herd of flying antelopes, has fastened 
upon, and is drinking out the life- 
blood of some one”—(On the Mir., 
p. 157). Such a physical incorpora- 
tion of an evil spirit with a human 
subject, was plainly different from all 
prior satanic operations, and was, for 
the first time, essayed after the Di- 
vine economy had developed the 
mystery of the incarnation. 

We shall cite the opinions of some 
eminent authorities, who agree with 
us in assigning the date of our Lord’s 
manifestation in the flesh, as pecu- 
liarly, if not exclusively, the age of 
demoniacal possession, although none 
of them seem to us to suggest a satis- 
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factory explanation of this striking 
coincidence in time. “We do not 
read,” says Mr. Horn, “of such fre- 
quent possessions before or since the 
appearance of our Redeemer upon 
earth It seems, indeed, to have been 
ordered by a special Providence that 
they should have been permitted to 
have then been more common, in order 
that He who came to destroy the 
works of the Devil might the more 
remarkably and visibly triumph over 
him ; and that the machinations and 
devices of Satan might be more 
openly defeated at a time when their 
power was at its highest, both in the 
souls and bodies of men ; and also 
that plain facts might be a sensible 
confutation of the Sadducean error, 
which denied the existence of angels 
or spirits (Acts xxiii. 8), and pre- 
vailed among the principal men, both 
for rank and learning, in those days” 
—(Introduction, vol iii., p. 474.) 
Dean Trench also perceives some- 
thing swt generis inthetime of Christ’s 
incarnation, which rendered it spe- 
cially suited for the phenomena of 
demoniacal possession, although we 
confess we do not see the force of the 
connexion which he indicates. “That 
whole period was the hour and power 
of darkness—of a darkness, which 
then, immediately before the dawn of 
a new day, was the thickest. It was 
exactly the crisis for such soul-mala- 
dies as these, in which the spiritual 
and bodily should be thus strangely 
interlinked ; and it is nothing won- 
derful that they should haveabounded 
at that time, for the predominance of 
certain spiritual maladies, at certain 
epochs of the world’s history, which 
were specially fitted for their genera- 
tion, with their gradual decline and 
disappearance in others less congenial 
to them, is a fact itself admitting no 
manner of question” —(Mir., p. 162.) 
We entirely coincide in the view of 
this accomplished scholar, that there 
was a cause which did connect de- 
moniacal possession peculiarly with 
the time of Christ’s incarnation, but 
the Dean does not seem to us to have 
hit upon it. We must, with all respect, 
submit that it is a gratuitous assump- 
tion that the world was pre-emi- 
nently wicked at the time of our 
Lord’s advent in the flesh. Nor, 
even if this were established, do we 
see any likelihood that any such re- 
sult.as demoniacal possession would 
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have attended an admitted pre-emi- 
nence in darkness and in guilt ; for, 
as the Dean himself observes, “ Men 
possessed with Devils is not at all an 
equivalent expression for eminently 
wicked men.” Again—“The phe- 
nomena which the demoniacs of 
Scripture exhibit entirely justify this 
view of the real presence of another 
will upon the will of the sufferer— 
not merely influences which had, by 
little and little, moulded and modi- 
fied his will, and brought it into sub- 
jection, but a power which he, even 
at the very moment that it is using 
him, feels to be the contradictory of 
his truest being, and yet has forced 
itself upon him, and from which he 
cannot now defend himself, but is 
compelled to speak and act merely as 
the organ of that devilish might 
which possesses him, however pre- 
sently again his personal conscious- 
ness may reassert itself for a mo- 
ment” (p. 160). Now, accepting this 


as a most admirable description of 
the true condition of the demoniac, 
we cannot recognise in him a type of 
such consummate evil as might seem 
the development of an epoch peculiar 


and pre-eminent in moral turpitude. 
We see in him the victim rather, of 
a strange infliction, than the willing 
slave of sin ; and his agonising sense 
of his misery, his yearning after de- 
liverance, which made him a proper 
subject of Christ’s healing power, at 
the same time demonstrated how dif- 
ferent he was from an embodiment 
of triumphant and unresisted depra- 
vity. Precisely similar is the view 
taken by the learned Dean Alford ; 
and we must add, with unfeign 

respect, that he, too, has failed to 
point out any specialty in our Sa- 
viour’s age to account for the phe- 
nomenon of demoni possession. 
He es that - was then emi- 
nently potent, and appears to see, 
with Dean Trench, w Tt we cannot 
perceive—some link between the pre- 
valence of vice and the inwoluntary 
demoniacal possessions of the New 
Testament. “ The period of our Lord’s 
being on earth was, certainly, more 
than any other in the history of the 
world under the dominion of evil. The 
foundations of man’s moral being were 
broken up, andthe ‘hourand power of 
darkness’ prevailing. Trench excel- 
lently remarks, ft was exactly 
the crisis for such soul-maladies as 
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these.” But is the unexampled 
wickedness of that period (of which 
we have no proof whatever) any ex- 
planation of the appearance of a mys- 
terious class, (the possessed,) in whom 
moral evil was far from being the ex- 
clusive, or even predominating ele- 
ment? For, as Dean Alford himself 
observes, “The demoniac stood in a 
totally different position from the 
abandoned wicked man, who morally 
is given over to the Devil. This latter 
would be a subject for punishment ; 
but the demoniac for deepest compas- 
sion.” (See Greek Test. in Matt. viii. 
30-2). e have no reason whatever 
to suppose that the demoniac was 
pre-eminent in guilt above his fellows, 
or that his possession was the develop- 
ment or the punishment of extraor- 
dinary wickedness. ‘“ Rather,’ as 
Dean Trench remarks, ‘“‘we must 
judge the demoniac one of the un- 

appiest, but not of necessity one of 
the most guilty of our kind.” On 
the contrary, we perceive in him a tor- 
turing sense of his misery, a yearning 
after deliverance, a struggling against 
the tyrant spirit which enthralled him. 
These are characteristics far different 
from that deliberate consent to evil, 
that acquiescence in the slavery of 
Satan, which are the marks and tokens 
of a ruined soul. The frantic agony 
which lashed them into madness, 
their phrensied efforts to loose them- 
selves from the grasp of the demon, 
these were no evidence of malicious 
wickedness. This fearful struggle 
against the evil spirit was exactly 
what made them proper objects of his 
mercy, who never bestowed his grace 
upon the obstinate and wilful sinner. 
Tnsome instances of possession we have 
fair reason to suppose that the sub- 
ject was not a pre-eminently wicked, 

ut a virtuous character. In the case 
of the lunatic child, healed immedi- 
ately after the Transfiguration, there 
is not a hint to suggest the idea that 
this much-loved youth was prema- 
turely vicious. The same may besaid of 
the ere nenioen woman’s daugh- 
ter. There is not the slightest ground 
in the Scripture narrative for imagin- 
ing that Mary Magdalene, out of whom 
seven devils were cast, was an im- 
moral woman, notwithstanding the 
liberties which have been taken with 
her name. It may, indeed, be gravely 


questioned whether great moral pra- 
vity would not have excluded the 
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demoniac from the possibility of being 
healed. Our Lord’s cures were typi- 
cal of that sanitarylprocess which the 
Great Physician came to carry onupon 
the soul, and to which faith was in- 
dispensably required. It seems that 
some degree of faith was necessary 
to be healed. This notion of our Lord 
employing his miraculous power to 
restore malignant and presumptuous 
sinners, is wholly foreign from the 
entire genius of his work and dis- 
pensation. 

Bishop Warburton, too, endeavours 
nqetouny, but we think unsuccess- 
fully, to point out the reason why the 
time of our Saviour’s incarnation was 
marked by this extraordinary pheno- 
menon of demoniacal possession. “The 
rise of Christ’s kingdom, and the fall 
of Satan’s, being thus carried on to- 
gether, it would be strange, indeed, if 
in the Gospel we should find no marks 
of the rage of Satan’s expirmg ty- 
ranny, amidst all the salutary bless- 
ings of the rising empire of Christ. 
But we find them in abundance. We 
find this enemy of our salvation, mad 
with despair, invoking all the powers of 
darkness to blast that peace and good 
will towards man, proclaimed by angels 
on the birth-night of the Son of God. 
For, when he understood, by his baf- 
fled attempts on his Lord and Master, 
that the souls of man had escaped 
his usurped dominion, he turned his 
cruelty on their bodies, in the most 
humiliating circumstances of pain and 
oppression, permitted, no doubt, to 
take a wider range at this decisive 
instant than at any other time, either 
before or since, to illuminate the 
am of his Conqueror.” —Div. Leg, 

k ix. ch. v. 

We cannot admit this assumption 

of the learned op that demoniacal 

ion was a bodily infliction only, 
involving nothing of moral criminality, 
It affected mind and soul, as well as 
body. Olshausen has so well ex- 
pressed the truth of the case, that we 
must quote a few words from his 
Commentary on St. Matthew :—“ All 
descriptions of demoniacs present a 
strange confusion of the pschycical, i.e. 
moral and physical process. It ap- 
pears as though the state of demo- 
niacs always involved a certain degree 
of moral turpitude. Hence the 
very usual view according to which 
the demoniacs are declared to have 
been sick persons, has one true side ; 
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but it is a one-sided view, whereas, 
the description of Holy Writ grasps 
the phenomenon of disease at its 
moral root.” 

In opposition to the view which we 
have suggested of demoniacal posses- 
sion as peculiar to and commencing 
with the period of Christ’s incarna- 
tion, it may be alleged that the pheno- 
menon was previously well known 
both in Judea as also in heathen 
countries. It is true that the New 
Testament writers do not say that it 
was a new work of the Devil, or re- 
cord, except on one or two occasions, 
any such astonishment as we may 
suppose such a strange visitation was 
likely to produce. But how little can 
we legitimately infer from such si- 
lence, when we remember that St. 
John makes no allusion whatever to 
the case of demoniacal possession. 
The authority of Josephus may be 
cited as antagonistic to our theory, 
who informs us that “God taught 
Solomon that skill which expels de- 
mons, a science useful and sanative to 
man ;”’ and likewise “that the same 
method of cure (@epa7éta) was in great 
force unto this day.” (Ant. Lib. viii.) 
Upon Josephus, indeed, the learned 
Dr. Whitby, in his Preface to the 
Epistles, relies to prove the affirma- 
tion that demoniacal possession was 
prevalent in Judea before the time of 
Christ :-—“ The falsehood of the sug- 
gestion, that men possessed with evil 
spirits were not known among the 

ews in former ages, poe from the 
plain testimonies of Josephus, who 
said that God taught Solomon ‘this 
wisdom for the benefit of men ; and 
that he left behind him those ways of 
exorcising demons, which soeffectually 
expelled them that they neverentered 
into them more ; and from that time 
to this hath that way of curing those 
that were possessed been very power- 
ful.” (Ant. Lib. viii. ch. 2). He also 
talksof a strange herb or shrub, which 
being artificially pulled up presently 
expels devils—ra xadobpeva dapdna 
raxiwe ekehabver—(De Bel. Jud. 1. vii., 
ch. 6). We shall quote a few sen- 
tences from the context of the pas- 
sages of Josephus adduced by Whitby. 
Our readers will judge whether those 
actuations of evil spirits which he 
speaks of as healed by remedies so 
preposterous were in truth the same 
as that terrible possession recorded in 
the New Testament, which required 
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for its cure the mighty power of God, 
and which Christ’s own disciples 
sometimes “could not” remove. (See 
S. Luke, ix. 40). And first in the 
uae of the Antiquities cited by 
Whitby, after describing Solomon's 
exorcising arts (which arts he connects 
with that monarch’s skill in the me- 
dicinal use of herbs and_ plants), 
Josephus proceeds to speak of the 
continuance of the power in his own 
times. “I have seen a certain man of 
my own country, whose name was 
Eleazer, releasing persons that were 
demoniacal. The manner of the cure 
was this: he put a ring that had a 
root of one of those sorts mentioned 
by Solomon to the nostrils of the de- 
moniac ; after which he drew out the 
demon through his nostrils; and 
when the man fell down immediately 
he adjured him to return into him no 
more, making still mention of the 
name of Solomon, and reciting the in- 
cantations which he had composed.” 
Will any candid judge maintain that 
the cure performed by these extra- 
ordinary performances of Eleazer was 
the same as that miraculous casting 
out of devils, of which we read as the 
principal credential of their divine 
mission intrusted by Christ to his 
apostles ¢ 
Still more extraordinary is the other 
i of Josephus referred to by 
Vhitby in proof of his assertion, that 
demoniacal possession, of the same 
kind as that of the New Testament, 
was familiar to the Jews before Christ. 
We cannot copy his words in extenso, 
for several of the ingredients in the 
recipe for expelling demons would 
too rudely shock the eyes and ears of 
the polite :— 


“In that valley which encompasses 
the city on the north side, there is a cer- 
tain place called Baaras, which produces 
a root of the same name with itself; its 
colour is like to that of flame, and towards 
the evening it sends out a certain ray 
hke lightning ; nor will it yield itself to 
be taken quietly, until . . . be poured 
onit; nay, even then it is certain death 
to those who touch it, unless any one 
take and hang the root itself down from 
his hand, and so carry it away... . 
Yet, after all this pains in getting, it is 
only valuable on account of one virtue it 
hath, that if it be only brought to the 
sick persons, it quickly drives away 
those called demons, which are no other 
than the spirits of the wicked that enter 
into men that are alive and kill them, 
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unless they can obtain some help against 
them.” (De Bel. Jud. lib. vii., ch. 6). 


We shall waste no words in proving 
that the demoniacal possessions of 
which Josephus speaks as common 
from the time of Solomon down to his 
own age, and describes as effectually 
cured by such notable remedies, must 
have been something very different 
from the demoniacal possessions re- 
corded in the Gospels. 

The Jews, indeed, as well as many 
other oriental nations (the Hindus of 
the present day amongst the number) 
were wont to ascribe to the agency of 
evil spirits various forms of mental 
malady, and likewise such bodily dis- 
eases as nervousness, epilepsy, melan- 
choly, and hysteria, which seemed to 
belong to the spiritual as much as to 
the corporeal constitution. And it is 
not denied by us that the opinion 
had a foundation in truth, for in some 
sort Satan, directly or through his sub- 
ordinate ministers, is, doubtless, the 
author or instrument of evil in all its 
varieties. The pharmaceutic processes, 
then, by which these Renta, thus 
produced by an evil spirit, were alle- 
viated or removed, became naturally 
associated with the idea of exorcism. 


The exorcist was half‘ physician, half 
wegicen. who mingled incantations 


with such natural remedies of roots 
and herbs as areindicated by Josephus. 
Of this type were the wandering ex- 
orcists mentioned, Acts. xix. 13. 

** They were a kind of men,” says Dr. 
Bloomfield (Gr. Test. inl.) ‘‘like our 
travelling quacks, or mountebanks, or 
conjurers, who pretended to cure violent 
disorders beyond the reach of the phy- 
sician’s skill, and even to cast out devils ; 
and all this with the use of certain in- 
cantations or charms, made effective 
partly by administering certain power- 
ful medicines, and partly by strongly 
operating upon the imagination.” 


Theimmediate agency of Satan both 
upon the minds and bodies of men 

revious to our Saviour’s advent, may 
be fully admitted consistently with 
our theory, that demoniacal posses- 
sion was a phenomenon which was 
introduced that incarnation of 
Christ, of which it was the counter- 
feit. When Job was given over into 
the hand of Satan to torment him 
with sore disease, in the exercise of 
this afflictive power we perceive no 
similarity to the circumstances of de- 
aeleek possession. Again, when the 
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evil spirit troubled Saul, and affected 
him with a moody melancholy, this 
action upon his mind was plainly of 
another species, distinct from the in- 
habitation of ademon. The sooth- 
ing strains of David’s harp produced 
a happy effect upon his spirits, and 
thus removed the mental malady 
which had been produced by an evil 
demon. “Exemplo est Saul, qui 
cum a demone torquereretur, suavi- 
tate Davidice citharz delinitus mi- 
tius ferebat; nimirum ut melancho- 
lico occupatus morbo”—(Vales. Sac. 
Philos, ch. 28). 

Equally distinct from the demoni- 
acal possession of the Gospel narrative 
was the case of voluntary co-opera- 
tion with a “familiar spirit,’ where 
the human subject, as in the case of 
the Witch of Endor, so far from be- 
ing violently seized and involuntarily 
entered, sought the assistance of a 
demon in the performance of magic 
operations. And so also of the “ lying 
spirits” which actuated the false 
ae with a pseudo-inspiration. 

‘heir delusive influence was as speci- 
fically different from the inhabitation 
of a demon as the motions of the 
third person of the Eternal Trinity, 
working in andspeaking by the mouth 
of holy men, were in kind distinct 
from the incarnation of the Logos. 

The same is to be said respecting 
the évfoveracpoc (i.e., possession by a 
god) of the Greeks, and the sooth- 
saying and oracular phenomena of 
other heathen nations. They were 
homogeneous with inspiration. They 
were not like demoniacal possession, 
counterfeits of the incarnation. We 
perceive in them no similarity what- 
ever to the terrible infliction of pos- 
session by a demon. The subjects of 
these visitations, whether real or ima- 
ginary, were reverenced as the hon- 
oured vessels into whom the divine 
afflatus was outpoured. They were 
never regarded, as the New Testament 
demoniacs were viewed, as afflicted 
beings, miserable victims of a horrible 
disorder against which they vainly 
struggled. Some eminent writers in- 
deed, and amongst them Archbishop 
Whately, clarwm et venerabile nomen 
maintain that the idea of demoniacal 
possession of the same kind as that 
recorded in the New Testament, was 
not peculiar to the Jews, but was com- 
mon amongst other nations. “They 
imagine that this kind of affliction, if 

28 
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real, must have been peculiar to the 
one nation of the Jews, and that 
among them alone did the belief pre- 
vail. Now, this is utterly contrary to 
the fact ; and yet it is far from uncom- 
mon to find this notion entertained 
even by educated persons not unac- 
quainted with the works of Greek 
and Roman writers. . . . . 
The heathen authors allude to posses- 
sion by a demon (or by a god, for 
they used the words with little or no 
distinction) as a thing of no uncom- 
mon occurrence’—(Lectures on the 
Scripture Revelations respecting good 
and evil angels, p. 117-8.) We must, 
however, express our agreement with 
the opinion of the “educated persons,” 
pointed out by the archbishop, and 
most respectfully state our dissent 
from the view that the Gospel idea of 
demoniacal possession, and the classi- 
cal conception of “ possession by a de- 
mon or by a god,” are identical or 
even in the smallest degree similar. 
Do the pii vates et Pheebo digna lo- 
cuti, whom Aineas beheld in Elysium, 
bear any similitude in conception to 
the demoniacs of the Gospels? Was 
opens actuation of the Sybil, even 
when so potent that her enthusiasm 
was displayed in extraordinary phy- 
sical developments— 
“ Majorque videri 

Nec mortale sonans, afflata est numine quando 
Jam propiore Deo :” 
was this influence of the divinity 
upon her— 

** Magnam cui mentem animamque 

Delius inspirat vates, aperitque futura,” 

of the same sort as the rending and 
tearing of a torturing demon? Was 
Socrates, in the New Testament sense, 
a demoniac, because he was perpe- 
tually warned from evil by some di- 
vine influence (rd daydmnov, or dapo- 
mov tt, the dwinum quiddam of 
Cicero) which had watched him and 
nourished him from childhood ? (See 
Kiihmer’s Preface to Xen. Memor.) 
Was the established poetic formula, 
which invoked Apollo and the Muses 
to inspire their votary, synonymous 
with pene that the suppliant 
should become a demoniac? The 
ideas of demoniacal possession sug- 
gested by the Evangelists and by 
classical writers, are as different as 
their use of the terms daiywy and 
sayémoy is dissimilar. The New 
Testament writers, invariably as their 
own sense, employ these words to 


signify an evil spirit. The heathen 
writers, on the contrary, usually as- 
sign a good meaning to the words, 
distinguishing evil beings as daipovec 
caxoi OF zovnooit. Thus, for example, 
Aristotle applies dsayémoy to the 
Deity, the Providence which rules 
the world (Rhet. ii. 23). And Ho- 
mer gives the same appellation to 
Venus (Il. iii.), while he employs 
caipwy and Oed¢ as interchangeable 
terms (IL xvii. 98-99, compared 
with 104.) See Kitto, Cyclop. Biblic. 
Lit. (in v. Demon). 

The supposition that demoniacal 
ossession was a phenomenon pecu- 
iarly connected with the incarnation 

of Christ derives strong confirmation 
from the fact, that during our Lord’s 
personal presence upon earth, the 
casting out of demons was one of the 
principal functions of His appointed 
ministers. When He sent forth His 
Twelve Apostles, before their com- 
mission to preach the Gospel and 
heal the sick, their Divine master 
gave them “power and authority over 
all demons” (St. Luke, ix.1). Again, 
when the seventy returned with joy, 
the special ground for their rejoicing 
is thus expressed :-—“ Lord, even the 
demons are subject unto us through 
thy name” (St. Luke, x. 17). They 
dwell on the expulsion of demons as 
the most prominent feature, and the 
most triumphant success, of their 
mission. But when St. Paul, in an 
after age, enumerates at length the 
various gifts and powers which had 
flowed down from the Holy Ghost, 
subsequent to Christ’s ascension, we 
find no mention of this power. (See 1 
Cor. xii., Rom. xii, Eph. iv.) Nor 
again, do we perceive any allusion to 
this power, which was so prominent 
in the first ministers of Christ, when 
the same Apostle records the several 
offices which had been divinely ap- 
pointed in the Church (1 Cor. xii. 
28., Eph.iv.11.) If, then, demoniacal 
possession continued to rage after 
Christ’s ascension, as in the days of 
our Lord’s flesh, it is scarce conceiv- 
able that the Divine Spirit,among His 
diversities of gifts, should have pro- 
vided no remedy; and if such a 
counteractive power was bestowed 
upon the Church, it is unaccountable 
that the Apostle, when enumerating 
the gifts of the Spirit, should omit 
the mention of one so pre-eminently 


distinguished. 
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Corroborative of this view is the 
fact, that the words SaiporZopévoc and 
sapoma éyecv, which are the terms con- 
stantly employed in the three first* 
Gospels to express the seizure of a 
human subject by an incarnate demon, 
are not used in a single instance to 
describe the agency of Satan subse- 

uent to the incarnation-period. In 
the Acts of the Apostles we find a 
different phraseology, indicating an- 
other form of diabolic action, not, as 
before, forcibly intruding a demon into 
the personality of a human being, and 
transforming the man into the un- 
willing organization of an alien spirit. 
The distinctive features of demoniacal 

ossession are no longer prominent. 

he phrensied agony of the demoniac 
no longer manifests the struggles of 
humanity against the yoke of an in- 
corporated demon. If Satanic in- 
fluence is still apparent, it is exercised 
upon willing subjects, or exhibited in 
such developments of mental malady 
and bodily infliction, as we know that 
the Omnipotent, for reasons beyond 
our ken, permits to Satan as his 
minister. 

The peculiar correlativeness which 
we have endeavoured to point out as 
existing between our Lord’s Incarna- 
tion and the demoniacal possession 
described in the Gospels, does not, in- 
deed, exclude the possibility of some 
instances of that phenomenon occur- 
ring subsequent to the time of Christ. 
We hold, indeed, that the special 
age of such possession terminated 
with the withdrawal from mortal 
sight of our Saviour’s Incarnation. 
But the divine dispensations are not 
severed from each other bysuch palp- 
able and impassable demarcations, 
that in some cases the characteristic 
features of the Incarnation epoch may 
not have been exhibited in a succeed- 
ing age. The dispensation of the 
Gospel did not, properly speaking, 
commence until the rising of the Sun 
of Righteousness, and yet, here and 
there, amid the darkness o pooeiens 
centuries, faithful souls had been 
gladdened by the orient beams of his 
anticipated dawn. And thus it may 
be, that some foot-prints of the dis- 
tinctive attributes of one era in the 
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cycle of Providence may still be 
traced in a subsequent epoch. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied that the 
Christian writers of the first ages 
speak of possession by evil spirits as 
continuing a common and familiar 
oceurrence. Their language is, how- 
ever, for the most part, vague, loose, 
and hyperbolical. They seem to in- 
dicate various forms of Satanic inflic- 
tion, sinful temptations, mental per- 
turbations, bodily diseases, all clearly 
distinguishable from the peculiar phe- 
nomena of demoniacal possession such 
as we observe in the Gospel narrative. 
Sometimes sin and the temptations of 
the Devil are described as demoniacal 
possession. Thus, for example, St. 
Chrysostom, whom, for the conve- 
nience of English readers, we shall 
cite in a translatedt form : “‘ For when 
this (the Holy Spirit) hath gone, the 
unclean one cometh : this is plain from 
Saul. For what if he doth not.choke 
us (myer), as he did him, still he 
strangles us in some other way by 
wicked works. . For sin isa 
demon we willingly receive—a self- 
chosen madness” (In Rom. Homil. 
xxviii.). Again—“ Let us see to our- 
selves lest we have a demon, let us 
examine ourselves strictly” (In Acts, 
Homil. xli.). And once more, speak- 
ing of the depraved sensualist—“ Such 
.an one is in no respect different from a 
demoniac ; for, like him, he is lost to 
shame” (in Mat. Homil. lvii.). St. 
Cyril regards possession by a devil as 
the normal state of the unbaptized, 
and speaks of the exorcised.oil as the 
means of. driving out the demon which 
before baptism had lurked in the body 
(Catechet. Lect. xx. 2,3). Tertullian 
(Apol. xxiii.) speaks of the power over 
demons as belonging to every Chris- 
tian as such, and ae demonstrates 
the utter dissimilarity of the mira- 
culous endowment bestowed by Christ 
on the Apostles and on the seventy : 
“When commanded by any Christian 
(quolibet), the spirit shall declare itself 
a demon” (See also De Corona Mil, 
c. 11). St. Cyprian also, whose lan- 
guage is most loose and unsatisfactory, 
seems to claim for all Christians as 
such a power to cast out devils, and 
to regard the possession as a disease : 


* St. John makes no allusion to demoniacal possession, a silence which con- 
sents well to the belief that at the time he wrote the phenomenon had ceased, 


t See Oxford Library of the Fathers. 
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“The evil spirits creeping into bodies 
affright the mind, distort the limbs, 
break the health, provoke diseases. 
é Yet these, when adjured on 
our part by the true God, at once sub- 
mit, and make confession, and are 
forced to depart from the bodies they 
have possessed: you may see them 
by our voice, and through the opera- 
tion of the unseen Majesty, lashed with 
stripes and wasthel with fire” (De 
Vanit. Idol. iv.). Our narrow limits 
forbid any more quotations. But we 
leave it to every candid mind to decide 
whether such passages asthe above 
describe at all the same thing as the 
well-defined and tremendously pecu- 
liar demoniacal possessions of the in- 
carnation period. 

Most important on any subject of 
ecclesiastical antiquity is the testi- 
mony of the learned Bingham. And 
certainly his description of the pos- 
sessed in the primitive ages indicates 
a class of sufferers very distinct from 
the Gospel demoniacs. He depicts 
them rather as persons afflicted with 
mental malady, and requiring a sani- 
tary process of moral discipline, which 
it was the business of the exorcists 
to manage and direct. Healsospeaks 
of “every Christian being his own 
exorcist, viz., by his prayers, resisting 
the Devil that he may fly from him.” 
(Book iii. ch. iv.). Fancy one of the 
Gospel demoniacs being his own ex- 
orcist! Let us compare with the New 
Testament demoniacthe picture drawn 
by this learned antiquarian. “These 
energumens, or demoniacs, were the 
personsabout whom the exorcists were 
chiefly concerned. For besides the 
prayers which were offered for them 
inall public assemblies by thedeacons 
and bishops, and the whole congrega- 
tion, the exorcists were obliged to pray 
over them at other times, when there 
was no assembly in the Church; and 
to keep them employed in some in- 
mocent business, as in sweeping the 
church, and the like, to prevent more 
violent agitations of Satan, lest idle- 
ness should tempt the tempter; and 
to see them provided of their daily food 
and sustenance, while they abode in 
the church, which it seems was the 
chief place of their residence and ha- 
bitation” (Antiq. Book iii. ch. 5). 
Surely this employment in “innocent 
business,” this perpetual attendance 
in church, marks a state wholly dif- 
ferent from the torturing phrensy of 


thedemoniac. Thepowerorinfluence, 
whatever it was, which Satan exer- 
cised over them, was to be-abated by 
a ae process of gradual melio- 
ration. orms of prayer were ap- 
pointed in the public servicesin which 
these possessed were to take a special 
part. “The next sort of persons for 
whom prayers were made were the 
energumens, that is, such ‘persons as 
were seized or possessed by an evil 
spirit. For though these were under 
the peculiar care of the exorcists, an 
order set apart to attend them and 
pray over them in private, yet it was 
thought an act of becoming mercy and 
charity to let them have the public 
prayersof the Church, and grant them 
liberty to be present at such prayers. 
Therefore, as soon as the deacon had 
dismissed the catechumens with the 
usual form: catechumens, depart in 
peace, he said again: pray ye ener- 
gumens, who are vexed with unclean 
spirits” (Antiq. Book xiv. ch. 5). 

It does not seem, indeed, as though 
these vexations and possessions by 
evil spirits were more than nervous, 
melancholy, or hysterical disorders, 
which may be truly termed vexations 
of the evil spirit, from whom, doubt- 
less, in a sense, all ill, mental and 
corporeal, proceeds as its originatin 
source. But no arguments are neede 
to demonstrate that these afflictions, 
however grievous, were not demonia- 
cal possessions. They want all the 
distinctive idiocrasy of that marked 
phenomenon, whose special age was 
synchronous with our Saviour’s incar- 
nation. 

We are far, indeed, from denying 
what seems plainly attested by the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, that, in the 
first ages of the Church, the power of 
Satan was still externally displayed 
or the bodies as well as the souls 
of men, and in a manner different 
from our present experience. Nor 
is it our purpose to question that 
some potency more than human was 
still vouchsafed to the early Church, 
to alleviate and remove these diaboli- 
cal inflictions. The admission may 
be fully made consistently with main- 
taining that demoniacal possession, in 
its strict sense, was a specialty of the 
incarnation epoch. It is quite con- 
ceivable that Satan, though alterin 
his own mode of attack, or restraine 
from intruding his subject demons 
into men’s very personality, and thus 
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making them one with God’s own 
image, should still be permitted to 
afflict the body, as of old he had afflict- 
ed Job; and: to agitate the soul, as 
of old he had phrensied Saul. Such 
more direct and palpable diabolic 
agencies are, indeed, different from 
the present spiritual. workings of the 
great deceiver in the children of dis- 
obedience ; but they are equally dis- 
tinguishable from demoniacal posses- 
sion. They were operations exercised 
abextra,not by an incorporated demon. 
They were a residue (for the succes- 
sive periods of God’s dispensation 
gradually melt one into another, and 
are divided by no abrupt demarca- 
tion) of that more tremendous type of 
Satanic agency which had prevailed 
during the age of the incarnation. 
And they were still supernaturally 
counter-worked bya morethan human 
efficiency. Of the miraculous endow- 
ments which lingered with the Church 
of the Fathers after the departure of 
her Lord, like the radiance which still 
glows upon the evening clouds even 
when the sun has disappeared, one of 
the best attested is the power of heal- 
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ing these vexations of evil spirits. 
The existence and the cessation of 
this dominion over unclean spirits are, 
indeed, but cases of that more general 
and most interesting question of ec- 
clesiastical archeology, upon which, 
probably, no conclusion will ever be 
arrived at more satisfactory than the 
following: “That miracles did not 
cease coils and abruptly with the 
last of the Apostles, but were still ex- 
erted: occasionally for the benefit of 
the Church, till God thought fit to 
withdraw them altogether. Thisseems 
the most rational conclusion to which 
we can come concerning the duration 
of miraculous gifts in the Church. By 
adopting it we steer between two op- 
,osite opinions, both of which must 
e considered as erroneous : one which 
would strictly limit miracles to the 
age of the Apostles, and assert that 
there was no instance of their being 
worked afterwards; and another 
which maintains that the power of 
working them has never ceased, but 
is exercised to the present day in the 
true church’—(Burton’s Hist. Chr. 
Church.) 


A BIRTH-DAY RHYME. 


O Lovina, laughing May! 
Three pe ago your birth 


Drove al 


my cares away 


With the deepest joy of earth ; 
And the house whose floor I trod 

Seemed a palace of mirth to be, 
For a gift direct from God 

My Mabel came to me. 


Fresh, fresh from the world above 

To this home of sin and care— 
Sweet gift of perfect love— 

Sweet child with the clustering hair, 
And the dark brown happy eyes, 

And the voice so soft and gay :— 
How Time upon wide wing flies ! 

She is three years old this day. 


O calm September hours— 
Pass silent and serene : 
O fair autumnal flowers— 
Bring joy to your infant queen : 
O spirit of love divine— 
Cast gladness on the way 
Of this darling girl of mine 
Who is three years old to-day ! 
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BOOK Il. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


**THE PERE AND THE PRINCESS,” 


GERALD was lying on a couch in his 
habitual mood of half dreamy con- 
sciousness, when the Egyptian entered. 
Her tall and stately figure, veiled to 
the very feet, moving with a proud 
but graceful step, seemed scarcely to 
arrest his notice for a moment, and 
his eyes fell again upon afew wild 
flowers that lay beside him. 

Making a sign to the servant that 
she would be alone, the Egyptian drew 
nigh the couch, and stood silently re- 
garding him. After a while, she 
raised one arm till the hand was ex- 
tended over his head, and held it thus 
some minutes. He lifted up his eyes 
towards her, and then, with a sort of 
wearied motion dropped them again— 
heaved a heavy sigh, and seemed to 
sink into a sleep. 

Touching the centre of his forehead 
with her forefinger, she stood for some 
minutes motionless ; and then slowly 

assed her hand over his face, and 
faid it gently on his heart ; a slight, 
scarcely perceptible shudder shook 
the youth’s frame at this instant, and 
then he was still; so still and so mo- 
tionless, that heappeared like one dead. 
She now breathed strongly two or 
three times over his face enliies with 
her hands a motion, as t es sprink- 
ling a fluid over him. As she did so 
the youth’s lips slightly opened, and 
something like a faint smile seemed 
to settle on his features. Bending 
down she laid her ear close to his 
lips, like one listening ; she waited a 
few seconds, and then, ina voice that 
slightly trembled, with a thrill of joy- 
ous emotion, she whispered out : 

“You have not, then, forgotten, 
Gherardi Mio ; those happy hours still 
live within your memory.’ 

The sleeper’s mouth moved without 
a sound, but she seemed to gather the 
meaning of the motion; as after a 
brief pause, shesaid :—“ And the well 


under the old myrtle tree, at San 
Donino ; hast forgotten that? True 
enough,” added she, as if replying ; 
“it seems like an age since we walked 
that mountain road together ; but we 
will stroll there again, dear brother ; 
nay, start not, thou knowest well why 
Icall thee so. And we’ll wander along 
the little stream. under the old walls 
of Massa, beneath the orange trees ; 
and listen to the cicala inthe hot noon, 
and catch glimpses of the blue sea 
through the olives. Happier days ! 
that they were. No, no, child,” 
cried she, eagerly ; “ thou art not of a 
mould for such an enterprise ; besides 
they would but entrap thee—there is 
no honesty in these men. He that 
we have lost—he that has left us— 
might have guided you in this difficult 
‘gh but there is not another like 

im. There are plants that only flower 
once in a whole century, and so with 
humanity ; great genius only visits 
the earth after long intervals of years. 
What is it?” broke she in hurriedly ; 
“thou see’st something; tell me of 
it?’ ‘With an intense eagerness she 
now seemed to drink in something 
that his silent lips revealed ; a sort of 
impassionate anxiety urging her, as 
she said, “and then, and then ; yes! a 
wild dreary waste without a tree; 
but thou knowest not where—and a 
light in an old tower high up—yes ! 
watching for thee ; ay town expect- 
ed thee; go on. Ah! thou hast ar- 
rived there at last ; with what honour 
they receive thee ; they fill the hall. 
No, no, do not let him kneel ; thou 
art right, he isan old,oldman. That 
was a mild cheer, and see how the 
tears run down his cheeks ; they are, 
indeed, glad to see thee, then. What 
now,” cried she, hurriedly ; “thou 
wilt not go on, and why? tell me, 
then, why, Gherardi Mio,” cried she, 
in an accent of deep feeling; “is it 
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that peril scares thee? Thou a 
Prince, and not willing to pay for thy 
heritage by danger. Ah, true ;” broke 
she in, despondingly ;;“they have made 
thee but a tool, and they would now 
make thee a sacrifice.” A long pause 
now ensued, and she sat with his hand 
pressed between both her own, in 
silence. At length a slight noise 
startled her ; she turned her head, and 
beheld the Pere Massoni standing 
close beside her. She arose at once, 
and drew the folds of her veil more 
closely across her features. 

“Ts your visit over? Ifso, I would 
speak with you;” said the Pere. 

She bowed her head in assent, and 
followed him from the room. Massoni 
now led the way to the little tower 
which formed his study ; entering 
which, he motioned her to a seat, 
and having locked the door, took a 
place in front of her. 

“ What say you of thisyoung man?” 
said he, coldly and sternly. ‘“ Will 
he live?” 

“He will live,” said she, in a low, 
soft voice. 

“For that you pledge yourself; I 
mean, your skill and craft!’ 

“T have none, holy father—I have 
but that insight into human nature 
which is open to all ; but I can pro- 
mise, that of his present malady he 
will not die.” 

“How call you his disease ?” 

“Some would nameit atrophy ;some 
low fever ; some would say, that an 
old hereditary taint was slowly work- 
ing its poisonous path through a once 
vigorous frame.” 

“How mean you by that; would 
you imply madness in his race ?” 

“There are many disordered in 
mind whom affluence presents as but 
capricious,” said she, with a half su- 
percilious accent. 

“ Be frank with me,” said he boldly, 
* and say if you suspect derangement 


re. 

“Holy father,” replied she, in the 
calm voice of one appealing to a ma- 
ture judgment, “you, who read men’s 
natures, as others do a printed page, 
well know, that he who is animated 
strongly by some single sentiment, 
which infuses itself into every thought, 
and every-action, pervading each mo- 
ment of his daily fife, so as to seem @ 
centre around which all events revolve 
—that such a man, in the world’s 
esteem, is of less sane mind than he 
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who gives to fortune but a passing 
thought, and makes life amere game of 
accident. Between these two opposing 
states this young man’s mind now ba- 
lances.” 

“But cannot balance long,” mut- 
tered the Pere to himself, reflecting 
on her words. “Will his intellect 
bear the struggle?” asked he hastily. 

“ Ay, if not over-taxed.” 

“T know your meaning ; you have 
told himeel? that he is not equal to 
the task before him ; I heard and saw 
what passed between you; I know, 
too, that you have met before in life ; 
tell me, then, where and how.” There 
was a frank, intrepid openness in the 
way he spoke, that seemed to say, we 
must deal freely with each other. 

“Of me you need not to know any 
thing,” said she proudly, as she arose. 

“Not if you had not penetrated a 
great secret of mine,” said Massoni 
sternly ; “you cannot deny it—you 
know who this youth is!” 

“T know whom you would make 
him,” said she, in the same haughty 
tone. 

“ What birth and lineage have made 
him, not any will of mine.” 

“There are miracles too great for 
even priestcraft, holy father—this is 
one of them. Nay, I speak not of his 
birth, it is of the destiny you purpose 
for him. Is it now, in the midst of 
the glorious outburst of universal free- 
dom, when men are but awaking out 
of the long and lethargic dream of sla- 
very, that you would make them to 
return to it; would you call them to 
welcome baek a race whose badge has 
been oppression. No, no, your church 
is too wise, too farsighted for such an 
error ; the age of monarchies is over ; 
take counsel from the past, and learn 
that, henceforth, you must side with 
the people.” 

“So have we ever,” cried the Pere, 
enthusiastically ; “yes, I maintain 
and will prove it. Stay, you must not 
part with me so easily. You shall tell 
me who you are. This weak pre- 
tence of Egyptian origin deceives not 
me,” 

“You shall know nothing of me,” 
was the brief reply. 

“The Sacred Consulta will not ac- 
cept this answer.” 

‘¢They will get none other, father.” 

“Such acts as yours are forbidden 
by the canon law; be careful how you 
push me to denounce them.” 
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“Does the Inquisition still live, 
then?’ asked she, superciliously. 

“Sorcery is acrime, on the word of 
Holy Writ, woman ; and again I say, 
beware !” 

“This is scarcely grateful, holy fa- 
ther ; I came here to render you a ser- 
vice.” 

“And you are carrying away a se- 
cret, woman,” said the priest, angrily. 
“This must not be.” 

“How would it advantage you, I 
ask,” said she, calmly, “were I to re- 
veal the whole story of my past life ; 
it would give you no guarantee for 
the future?” 

“Tt is for me to think of that. I 
only say, that I must and will know 


“These are words of passion, holy 
father, not of that wise forethought 
for which the world knowsand reveres 
your name. Farewell.” 

She waved her hand haughtily, 
and moved towards the door; but it 
was locked, and resisted her hand. As 
she turned to remonstrate, Massoni 
was gone! How, and by what exit, 
she could not guess, since every side 
of the small tower was covered with 
books on shelves, that rose from the 
floor to the ceiling, and except the one 
by which she entered, no door to be 
seen. Not a word noran exclamation 
escaped her, as she saw herself thus 
imprisoned; her first care was to exa- 
mine the windows, which readily 
Sones but whose great height from 
the ground made escape impossible. 
She again tried the lock in various 
ways, but without success ; and then 
recommenced a close scrutiny of the 
sides of the tower, through which she 
was aware there must be some means 
of exit. So cunningly, however, was 
this devised, that it evaded all her 
search, and she sat down at length 
baffled and weary. 

The bright noon faded away into 
the mellower richness of later day, 
and the long shadows of solitary trees 
or broken columns, stretched far across 
the Campagna, showing that the sun 
was low. While she yet sat silent and 
watchful in that lonely tower, her 
eyes had ranged over the garden be- 
neath, till she knew every bed and 
pathway. She had watched the Cam- 
pagna too, till her sight ached with 
the weary toil; but, except far, far 
away, long out of reach, no succour 
appeared in view; and it seemed to 
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her, at times, as though there was 
something like destiny in this dreary 
desolation. On that very morning, as 
she drove from Albano, the fields 
were filled with labourers, and herds 
of cattle roved over the great plains, 
with large troops of mounted follow- 
ers. Whathad become then of these ? 
The sudden outburst of a hundred 
bells, pealing in almost wild confusion 
now, broke upon the stillness, and 
seemed to make the very walls vibrate 
with their din. Louder and louder 
this grand chorus swelled out, till the 
sound seemed to rise from earth to 
heaven, filling space with their solemn 
music; and, at length, there pealed out 
through these the glorious cadences 
of a rich orchestra, coming nearer and 
nearer as she listened. A grand pro- 
cession soon made its appearance, 
issuing out of one of the city gates, 
and holding its way across the Cam- 
pagna. There were banners and gor- 
geous canopies, splendidly attired 
figures walked beneath, andthe smoke 
of incense rose around them in the 
still calm of a summer’s evening. It 
was, then, some festival of the Church, 
and to this was doubtless owing the 
silence and desertion which reigned 
over the Campagna. 

With a haughty and disdainful 
motion of her head the tian 
titrned away from the sight, and seated 
herself with her back to the window. 
The greyish tinge of half light that 
foretells the coming night, was fast 
falling, as a slight noise startled her. 
She turned, and beheld two venerable 
monks, whose brown hoods and frocks 
ae Franciscans, standing beside 

her. 

“You are given into our charge, 
noble lady,” said one, with a tone of 
deepest respect. “Our orders are to 
give you a safe conduct.” 

“Whither to, venerable brother,” 
said she, calmly. 

“To the convent of St. Ursula, be- 
yond the Tiber.” 

“It is the prison of the Inquisi- 
tion?’ said she, questioning. 

“There is no Inquisition ; there are 
no - * muttered the other 
monk. “They who once met chas- 
tisement are won back now with love 
and gentleness.” 

“You will be well cared for, and 
with kindness, noble lady,” said the 
other. 

“It is alike to me; I am ready,” 
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said she, rising, and preparing to fol- 
low them. 

In the correspondence to which I 
have already alluded there is a letter 
to Sir Horace Mann, the British Envoy 
at Florence, in which a reference is 
thus made to this incident. Shall 
I own, that without this historic allu- 
sion, I would scarcely have detained 
my reader by what is after alla mere 
episodical passage in my story ? Sey- 
mour writes :—“ So far as I can learn 
the woman arrested under this charge 
of sorcery is not a British subject at 
all, as I atfirst informed you, although 

eat reason exists to believe her to 

e aspy in the Jacobin cause. All 
my efforts to obtain a sight of her 
have also failed ; nor can I even as- 
certain where it is they have confined 
her. The common story goes, that 
she has bewitched the young Cheva- 
lier, of whom they want to make a 
Prince of the House of Stuart, and 
thus entirely spoiled the game the 
Jesuits were plotting. Vulgar rumour 
adds, the enormous rewards she de- 
mands for disenchanting him and so- 
forth ; but more trustworthy accounts 
suggest that all her especial subtlety 
will be needed to effect her own es- 
cape. That she possesses boundless 
wealth, and is of peerless beauty, a 
miracle of learning and accomplish- 
ment, you are, of course, prepared to 
hear. Would that I were enabled to 
add my own humble testimony on 
any of these points. Neither Alberoni 
nor Casali have seen her, so that you 
may easily imagine how hopeless are 
my chances. 

“Tt is very hard to believe these 
things in our age ; but so they are ; 
and this morning I was told that the 
‘Prince,’ pardon me the title, has 
been so much advantaged by her 
visit, that he has thrown off all his 
old melancholy, and goes about gay 
and happy. Of this I cannot pro- 
nounce, for his Royal Highness has 

one down to Caraffa’s villa at Orvieto, 

way of recovering his health com- 

aeteae and lives there in the very 
strictest seclusion. 
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“The affair has so many aspects, 
that in some one or other of them it 
has occupied all Rome during the 
last five or six weeks, and we go about 
asking each other will the Prince 
marry Guglia Ridolfi, Caraffa’s niece ? 
Will he ever be King of England ? 
When will they crown him ? When 
will they burn the witch? Of the 
latter event, if it show signs of occur- 
ring, I am to give due tidings before- 
hand to our friend Horatio, who, gout 
vermitting, would come out from 
gland to see the ceremony. 

“Tt is my belief that Mr. Pitt 
would put this female to more pro- 
fitable use than by making a faggot 
of her, if she had but half what the 
world alleges in craft and acuteness. 
Priests, however, tolerate no rivals, 
and permit no legerdemain but their 
own. Poor creature! is it not just 
possible that she may be more enthu- 
siast than cheat ? 

“About the Chevalier himself I 
have nothing to add. I saw him on 
Thursday a-horseback, and I must 
own he sat his beast gracefully and 
well ; he is of right manly presence, 
and recalls the features of his family, 
if they be his family, most pleasingly. 
He dismounted near Trajan’s column 
to receive the benediction of the Holy 
Father, who was there blessing oxen, 
it being the festival of St. Martin, who 

rotects these animals; and as he 

nelt down and rose up again, and 
then saluted the noble guard who 
presented arms, there was a dignit 
and elegance in his deportment whic 
struck all observers ; nor did I mar- 
vel as Atterbury’s nigeee whispered 
into my ear—the ‘ Dutchman could 
never have done it like that.’ ” 

Here the writer goes off into a little 
dissertation on the “unprofitableness” 
of mere personal advantages in times 
of real trouble, into which the reader 
will, I am sure, forgive me if I do not 
follow him ; and with this I take my 
leave of the correspondence, and re- 
turn to my tale. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


** INTRIGUE.” 


Tue life of a man has been aptly com- 
pared to the course of a stream : now 
clear—now troubled—now careering 


merrily onward in joyous freedom— 


now forcing its turbid course amidst 
shoals and rocks; but in no circum- 
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stance does the comparison more 
truthfully apply than in those still 
and motionless intervals when, the 
impulse of force spent, the waveless 
pool succeeds to therapid river. There 
are few men, even amongst the most 
active and energetic, who have not 
known such periods in life. With 
some these are seasons of concentra- 
tion—times profitably passed in de- 
vising plans for the future. Others 
chafe under the wearisome littleness 
of the hour, and long for the days of 
activity and toil; and some there are 
to whom these intervals have all the 
charm of a happy dream, and who 
love to indulge themselves in a bliss 
such as in the busy world can never 
be their fortune to enjoy. 

Amongst these last, a true disciple 
of the school who take refuge in the 
ideal and the imaginative, as the sole 
remedy against the ills of actual life, 
was Gerald FitzGerald. When he 
arose from his sick bed, it was with a 
sort of dreamy, indistinct conscious- 
ness, that he was of high rank and 
station ; one whose claims, however 
in abeyance now, must be admitted 
hereafter ; that for the great part he 
was yet to fill, time alone was want- 
ing. As to the past, it was a dream- 
land wherein he ventured with fear. 
It was in vain he asked himself, how 
much of it was true or false? Had 
this event really occurred? Had that 
man ever lived? The broken inci- 
dents of a fevered head, mingled 
with the terrible realities he had gone 
through ; and there were many of his 
mere fancies that engaged his credu- 
lity more powerfully than some of the 
actual events of his chequered life. 

His convalescence was passed at the 
Cardinal’s villa of Orvieto ; and if any 
thing could have added to the strange 
confusion which oppressed him, it was 
the curious indistinct impression his 
mind preserved of the place itself. 
The gardens, fountains, statues, were 
somehow all familiar. How had they 
been so revealed to him? As he 
strolled through the great rooms, ob- 
jects struck him as well known ; and 
yet, the Pere Massoni had said to him, 

‘Orvieto will interest you; you have 
never been there ;” and his Eminence, 
in his invitation, suggested the same 
thought. Day after day he pondered 
over this difficulty, and he continually 
turned over in his mind this question : 
“Ts there some inner picture in my 
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a of all that I am to meet with 
e 


in life? Has existence only to unroll 
a ‘tableau,’ every detail of which is 
graven on my heart ? Have other men 
these conflicts within their minds ? 
Is it that by some morbid condition 
of memory / am thus tortured? and 
must I seek relief by trying to forget?” 
The struggle thus suggested, rendered 
him daily more taciturn and thought- 
ful. He would sit for hours ns 
without a word ; and time glided on 
absolutely as though in a sleep. 

If Gerald’s life was passed in this 
inactivity, the Pere Massoni’s days 
were fully occupied. From Ireland 
the tidings had long been of the most 
discouraging kind. The great cause 
which should have been confided to 
the guidance of the Church, and such 
as the Church could have trusted, had 
been shamefully betrayed into the 
hands of a party deeply imbued with 
all the principles of the French Revo- 
lution ; men taught in the infamous 
doctrines of Voltaire and Volney, and 
who openly professed to hate a church 
even more than a monarchy. How 
the North of Ireland had taken the 
lead in insurrection—how the Presby- 
terians, sworn enemies as they were to 
Catholicism, had enrolled themselves 
in the cause of revolt—how all the 
ready, active, and zealous leaders were 
amongst that class and creed, the 
Priest Carrol had not failed to write 
him word ; nor did it need the priest’s 
suggestive comments to make the 
clever Jesuit aware of all the peril 
that this portended. Was it too late 
to counteract these evils !—by what 
means could men be brought back 
from the fatal infatuation of those 
terrible doctrines !—how was the ban- 
ner of the Faith to be brought to 
the van of the movement? were the 
thoughts unceasingly in his mind. 
The French were willing to aid the 
Irish, so also were the Dutch ; but 
the intervention would only damage 
the cause the Pere cared for. Nor did 
he dare to confide these doubts to the 
Cardinal and ask his counsel on them, 
since, to his Eminence he had con- 
tinually represented the case of Ire- 
land in a totally different light. He 
had taught him to believe the people 
all jealous for the Faith, cruelly 
oppressed by England, hating the 
dynasty that ruled them, and eagerly 
watching for the return of the Stuarts, 
if haply there yet lived one to re- 
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new the traditions of that illustrious 
house. By dint of insistance, and no 
small persuasive power, he at last 
had so far succeeded as to enlist the 
sympathies of his Eminence in the 
youth personally, and was now plot- 
ting by what means he could con- 
summate that interest by a marriage 
between Gerald and the beautiful 
Guglia Ridolfi. 
his was a project which, if often 
indistinctly hinted at between them, 
had never yet been seriously treated, 
and Massoni well knew that with 
Caraffa success was a mere accident, 
and that what he would reject one 
day with scorn he would accept 
the next with eagerness and joy. 
Besides, the gloomy tidings he con- 
stantly received from Ireland indis- 
= the Pere to incur any needless 
azards. If the Chevalier was not 
destined to play a great part in life, 
the Cardinal would never forgive an 
alliance that conferred neither wealth 
nor station. The barren honour of 
calling a prince of the House of Stuart 
his nephew would ill requite him 
for maintaining a mere pensioner and 
a dependent. Against these consider- 
ations there was the calculation how 
far the cause of FitzGerald might pro- 
fit by the aid such a man as Caraffa 
could contribute, when once pledged 
to success by every thing personally 
near and dear to himself. Might not 
the great churchman, then, be led to 
make the cause the main object of all 
his wishes ? 

The Cardinal was one of those men, 
and they are large enough to form a 
class, who imagine that they owe 
every success they obtain in life, in 
some way or other, to their own admir- 
able skill and forethought ; their ego- 
tism blinding them against all the aid 
the suggestions of others have afford- 
ed, they arrive at a self-reliance which 
is actually marvellous. To turn to 
good account this peculiarity of dis- 
position, Massoni now addressed him- 
self zealously and actively. He well 
knew that if the Cardinal only fancied 
that the alliance of his niece with the 
Chevalier was a scheme devised by 
himself—-one of which none but a man 
of his deep subtlety and sagacity could 
ever have thought—the plot would 
have an irresistible attraction for him. 
The wily Pere meditated long over 
this plan, and, at last, hit upon an ex- 
pedientthatseemed hopeful. Amongst 
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the many agents whom he employed 
over Europe, was one calling himself 
the Count Della Rocca, a fellow of in- 
finite craft and effrontery, and who, 
though of the very humblest origin 
and most questionable morals, had 
actually gained a-footing amongst the 
very highest and most exclusive of the 
French royalists. He had been fre- 
quently intrusted with confidential 
messages between the Courts of France 
and Spain, and acquired a sort of cour- 
tier-like air and breeding, which lost 
nothing by any diffidence or modesty 
on his part. 

Massoni’s plan was to pretend to 
the Cardinal that Della Rocca had 
been sent out to Rome by the Count 
D’ Artois, with the decoration of St. 
Louis for the Chevalier, and a secret 
mission to sound the young Stuart 
Prince, as to his willingness to ally 
himself with the House of Bourbon, 
by marriage. For such a pretended 
mission the Count was well suited ; 
sufficiently acquainted with the habits 
of great people to represent their con- 
versation correctly, and well-versed in 
that half ambiguous tone, affected by 
diplomatists of inferior grade, he was 
admirably calculated to play the part 
assigned him. 

To give a greater credence to the 
mission, it was necessary that the 
Cardinal York should be also included 
in the aa but nothing was 
ever easier than to make a dupe of his 
Royal Highness. A number of well- 
turned compliments from his dear 
cousins of “ France,” some little allu- 
sions to the “long ago” at St.Germains 
when theexiled Stuarts lived there,an 
a note, cleverly imitated, of the Count 
D’ Artois’ hand, were quite enough to 
win the old man’s confidence. The 
next step was to communicate Della 
Rocca’s arrival tothe Cardinal Caraffa, 
and this Massoni did with all due 
secrecy, intimating that the event was 
one upon which he desired to take the 
pleasure of his Eminence. 

Partly from offended pride, on not 
being himself sought for by the En- 
voy, and partly to disguise from Mas- 
soni the jealousy he always felt on 
the score of Cardinal York’s superior 
rank, Caraffa protested that the 
tidings had no interest for him what- 
ever; that any sentiments he enter- 
tained for the young Chevalier were 
simply such as a sincere pity sug- 
gested ; that he never a | of a 
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cause so utterly hopeless; that even 
if powerful allies were willing and 
ready to sustain his pretensions, the 
young man’s own defects of character 
would defeat their views ; that, from 
all he could hear—for of himself he 
owned to know nothing—Gerald was 
the last man in Europe to lead an 
enterprise, which required great daring 
and continual resources, and, in fact, 
none could be his partizan save from 
a sense of deep compassion. 

The elaborate pains he took to im- 
press all this upon Massoni convinced 
the Pere that it was not the real 
sentiment of his Eminence, and he 
was not much surprised at a hasty 
summons to the Cardinal’s palace on 
the evening of the day he had first 
communicated the news. 

“The first mine has sprung!” mut- 
tered Massoni, as he read the order 
and prepared to obey it. 

The Cardinal was in his study when 
the Pere arrived, and continued to 
pace up and down the room, briefly 
addressing a few words as Massoni 
entered and saluted him. 

“The old Cardinal Monga had a 
saying, that if some work were not 
found out to employ the Jesuits, they 
were certain to set all Europe in a 
flame. Was there not some truth in 
the remark, Pere Massoni? Answer 
me frankly and fairly, for you know 
the body well!” Such was thespeech 
by which he addressed him. 

“Had his Eminence reckoned the 
times in which Jesuit zeal and wisdom 
had rescued the world from peril, it 
would have been a fitter theme for 
his wisdom.” 

“Tt is not to be denied that the 
are meddlers, sir,” said the Cardinal, 
haughtily. 

re are the sailors in a storm- 
tossed vessel. The good Samaritan 
troubled himself with what, others 
— have said, had no concern for 


“T will not discuss it,” said his 
Eminence, abruptly. “The world 
has formed its own vulgar estimate 
of your order, and I, at least, agree 
with the majority.” He paused for a 
second or two, and then, with a tone 
of some irritation, said, “What is 
this story Rome is full of, about some 

tian woman, ora Greek, arrested 
and confined by a warrant of the Holy 
office ; they have mingled your name 
with it, somehow ?” 
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“ A grave charge, your Eminence; Sa- 
tanic possession and witchcraft” —— 

“Massoni,” broke in Caraffa, with 
a malicious twinkle of his dark eye, 
“remember, I beseech you, that we 
are alone. What do you mean, then, 
by witchcraft ?” 

“Were I to say to your Eminence 
that, after a certain interview with 
you, I had come away, assuring my- 
self that other sentiments were in 
your heart than those you had avowed 
to me ; that you had but half revealed 
this, totally ignored that, affected 
credulity here, disbelief there, my 
subtlety, whether right or wrong, 
would resolve itself into a mere com- 
mon gift—the practised habit of one 
skilled to decipher motives ; but if, 
while in your presence, standing as I 
now do here, I could, with an effort of 
argument or abstraction, open your 
whole heart before me, and read there 
as in a book; and while doing this, 
place you in circumstances where 
your most secret emotions must find 
vent, so that not a corner nor a nook 
of your nature should be strange to 
me, by what name would you call 
such an influence?” 

“What you describe now has never 
existed, Massoni. Tricksters and 
mountebanks have pretended to such 
peeve in every age, but | have 
1ad no other dupes than the un- 
lettered multitude.” 

“How say you, then, if I be a 
believer here? What say you, if I 
have tested this woman’s power, and 
pone it? What say you, if all she 

as predicted has uniformly come to 

ass; not aday, nor a date, nor an 
10ur mistaken! I will give an in- 
stance. Of Della Rocca’s mission and 
its objects here, I had not the very 
faintest anticipation. That the ex- 
iled family of France cherished hope 
enough to speculate on some remote 
future, I did not dream of suspecting ; 
and yet, through her foretelling, I 
learned the day he would arrive at 
Rome, the very hotel he would put 
up at, the steps he would adopt to ob- 
tain an audience of the Chevalier, the 
attempts he would make to keep his 
mission a secret from me ; nay, to the 
very dress in which he would present 
himself, I knew, and was prepared for 


“ All this might be concerted ; what 
more easy than to plan any circum- 
stance you have detailed, and by im- 
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posing on your credulity secure your 
co-operation?” 

“Tet me finish, sir. I asked what 
success would attend his plan, and 
learned that destiny had yet left this 
doubtful—that all was yet dependent 
on the will of one whose mind was 
still unresolved. I pressed eagerly to 
learn his name, she refused to tell me, 
openly avowing that she would thwart 
his influence, if in her power. I grew 
angry and even scoffed at her pre- 
tended powers, declaring, as you have 
just suggested, that all she had told 
me might be nothing beyond a well- 
arranged scheme. ‘For once, then, 
you shall have a proof,’ said she, ‘and 
never shall it be repeated ; fold that 
sheet of paper there, as a letter, and 
seal it carefully and well. The name I 
have alluded to is written within,’ said 
she. I started, for the paper contained 
no writing—not a word, not a syllable 
—I had scanned it carefully ere I 
folded it. Of this, I can pledge my 
solemn and sacred word.” 

“Well, when you broke the seal?” 
burst in the Cardinal. 

“T have not yet done so,” said the 
Pere calmly, “there is the letter, just 
as I folded and sealed it; from that 
moment to this it has never quitted 
my possession. It may be, that, as 
you would suspect, even this might be 
sleight of hand. It may be, sir, that 
the pepet contains no writing.” 

“Tet us see,” cried the Cardinal, 
taking the letter and breaking it open. 
“Madonna!” exclaimed he, suddenly. 
“Look here;” and his finger then trem- 
bling pointed to the word, “Caraffa,” 
traced in small letters and with a very 
faint ink, in the middle of the page. 

“ And to this you swear, on your 
soul’s safety,” cried Caraffa, eagerly. 

He bent forward till hislips touched 
the large golden cross which, as a pec- 
toral, the Cardinal wore, and muttered 
“by this emblem, I swear it.” 

“Such influence is demoniacal— 
none can doubt it; whois this woman, 
and whence came she ?” 

“So much of her story as I know 
is briefly told,” said Massoni, who re- 
lated all that he had heard of the 
Egyptian, concluding with the steps 
by which he had her arrested and con- 
fined in the convent of St. Maria 
Maggiore, on the Tiber. 

“There was an age when such a 
woman had been sent to the stake,” 
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said Caraffa, fiercely. “Is it a wiser 
policy that pardons her ?” 

“Yes ; if by her means a good end 
can be served,” interposed the Pere; 
“if, through what she can reveal, 
errors may be avoided, perils averted, 
and successes gained ; if, in short, 
Satan can be used as slave, not 
master.” 

“ And wherefore should she be op- 
posed to me,” broke in Caraffa, whose 
thoughts reverted to what concerned 
himself, personally. 

“ As a true and faithful priest, as 
an honoured Prince of the Church, you 
must be her enemy,” said the Pere; 
and, though the words were spoken 
in all seeming sincerity, the Cardinal’s 
dark eyes scanned the speaker’s face 
keenly and severely. As if failing, 
however, to detect any equivocation 
in his manner, Caraffa addressed him- 
self to another course of thought and 
said, “have you questioned her, then, 
as to this young man’s chances ?” 

“She will not speak of them,” was 
the abrupt reply. 

“ Have they met?” 

* Once, and only once ; and of the 
meeting his memory preserves no trace 
whatever, since it was during his 
fever, and when his mind was wan- 
dering and incoherent.” 

“Could I see her, without being 
known ; could I speak with her my- 
self ?” 

Massoni shook his head doubtingly, 
“ No disguise would avail against S 
craft.” 

Caraffa pondered long over his 
thoughts, and at last said, “I have a 
strong desire to see her, even though 
I should not speak to her. What say 
you, Massoni?”’ 

“Tt shall be as pleases your Emi- 
nence,” was the meek answer. 

“So much I know, sir; but it is 
your counsel that I am now asking, 
what would you advise ?” 

“So far as I can guess,” answered 
the Pere, cautiously, “it is her mar- 
vellous gift to exert €nfluence over 
those with whom she comes in con- 
tact—a direct, palpable sway. Even 

I, cold, impassive, as I am, unused to 
feel, and long beyond the reach of 
such fascination—even J have known 
what it is to confront a nature thus 
strangely endowed.” 
7 ese are mere fancies, Massoni.” 
“ Fancies that have the force of con- 
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victions. For my own part, deposi- 
tary as I am of much that the world 
need not, should not, know, I would 
not willingly expose my heart to one 
like her.” 

“Were it even as you say, Massoni 
of what could the knowledge avail 
her? Bethink you fora moment of 
what strange mysteries of the human 
heart every village curate is the 
keeper ; how he has probed recesses, 
dived into secret clefts, of which, till 
revealed by strict search, the very 
possessor knew not the existence ; 
and yet, how valueless, how inert, 
how inoperative in the great game of 
life, does not this knowledge prove. 
If this were power, the men who pos- 
sessed it would sway the universe.” 

“And so they might,” burst in 
Massoni, “if they would adapt to the 
great events of life the knowledge 
which they now dissipate in the small 
circle of family existence. If they 


would apply to statecraft the same 
springs by which they now awaken 
jealousies, kindle passions, lull just 
suspicions, and excite distrusts! With 
powder enough to blow up a fortress, 
they are contented to spend it in fire- 


works! The order of which I am an 
unworthy member alone conceived a 
different estimate of the duty.” 

“The world gives credit to your 
zeal,” said the Cardinal, slyly. 

“The world is an ungrateful task- 
master. It would have its work 
done, and be free to disparage those 
who have laboured for it.” 

A certain tone of defiance in this 
speech left an awkward pause for 
several minutes. At last Caraffa said, 
carelessly, “Of what were we speak- 
ing awhile ago? Let us return to it.” 

“Tt was of the Count Della Rocca, 
and his mission, your Eminence.” 

“True. You said that he wished 
to see the Chevalier, to present his 
letters. There can be no objection to 
that. The road to Orvieto is an ex- 
cellent one, and my poor house there 
is quite capable of affording hospital- 
ity for even a visitor so distinguished.” 

ith all his efforts to appear tranquil, 
the Cardinal spoke in a broken, ab- 
rupt way, that betrayed a mind very 
ill at ease. 

“T am not aware, Massoni,” re- 
sumed he, “that the affair concerns 
me, nor is there occasion to consult 
me upon it.” This address provoked 
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no reply from the Pere, who continued 
patiently to scan the speaker, and 
mark the agitation that more and 
more disturbed him. 

“T conclude, of course,” said the 
Cardinal again, “ that the Chevalier’s 
health is so firmly re-established this 
interview cannot be hurtful to him ; 
that he is fully equal to discuss ques- 
tions touching his gravest interests. 
You who hear frequently from him 
can give me assurance on this point.” 

“T am in almost daily correspond- 
ence——” 

“T know it,” broke in Caraffa. 

“T am in almost daily correspond- 
ence with the Chevalier, oar can 
answer for it, that he is in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect health and spirits.” 

“They who speculated on his being 
inferior to his destiny will perhaps 
feel disappointed!” said Caratfa, in a 
low searching accent. 

“They acknowledge as much al- 
ready, your Eminence. In the very 
last despatches Sir Horace Mann sent 
home, there is a gloomy prediction of 
what trouble a youth so gifted and so 
ambitious may one day occasion them 
in England.” 

“Your friend the Marchesa Balbi, 
then, still wields her influence at the 
British legation,” said Caraffa, smiling 
cunningly ; “or you had never known 
these sentiments of the minister ?” 

“Your Eminence reads all secrets,” 
was the submissive reply, as the Pere 
bowed his head, 

“Has she also told you what they 
think of the youth in England ?”’ 

“No further than that there is a 
great anxiety to see him, and assure 
themselves that he resembles the 
House of Stuart.” 

“ Of that there is no doubt,” broke 
in Caraffa; “there is not a look, a 
gesture, a trait of manner, or a tone of 
voice, he has not inherited.” 

“These may seem trifles in the days 
of exile and adversity, but they are 
title-deeds fortune never fails to ad- 
duce when better times come round.” 

“And do you really still believe in 
such, Massoni? Tell me, in the sin- 
cerity of man to man, without dis- 
guise, and if you can, without pre- 
neste you continue to cherish 

opes of this youth’s fortune?” 

“T have never doubted of them for 
a moment, sir ;” said the Pere confi- 
dently. “So long as I saw him weak 
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and broken, with weary looks, and 
jaded spirits, I felt the time to be 
distant ; but when I beheld him in the 
full vigour of his manly strength, I 
knew that his hour was approaching ; 
it needed but the call—the man was 
ready.” 

“Ah, Massoni, if I had thought 
so; if I but thought so ;” burst out 
the Cardinal, as he leaned his head on 
his hand, and lapsed into deep re- 
flection. 

The wily Pere never ventured to 
break in upon a course of thought, 
every motive of which contributed to 


Soon after daybreak on the following 
morning, the Cardinal’s courier .ar- 
rived at Orvieto with tidings that his 
Eminence might be expected on that 
same evening. It was a rare event, 
indeed, which honoured the villa 
with a visit from its princely owner ; 
and great was the bustle and stir of 
preparation toreceive him. The same 
activity prevailed within door and 
without. Troops of men were em- 
ployed in the gardens, on the terraces, 
and the various pleasure-grounds ; 
while splendid suites of rooms, never 
opened but on such great occasions, 
were now speedily got in readiness 
and order. 

Gerald wandered about amidst this 
exciting turmoil, puzzled and confused. 
How was it that he fancied he had once 
seen something of the very same sort, 
exactly in the selfsame place? Was 
this, then, another rush of that imagi- 
nation which so persisted in torment- 
ing him, making life a mere circle 
of the same events? As he moved 
from place to place, the conviction 
grew only stronger and stronger: 
this seemed the very statue he had 
helped to replace on its pedestal— 
here the very fountain he had cleared 
from weeds and fallen leaves; the 
flowers he had grouped in certain beds . 
the walks he had trimly raked ; the 
rustic seats he had disposed beneath 
shady trees ; all rose to his mind and 
distracted him by the difficulty of ex- 
plaining them. As he walked up the 
great marble stairs and entered the 
spacious hall of audience, a whole 
scene of the past seemed to fill the 
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his own secret purpose. He-watched, 
him, iscden tay, but in silence. 
Atlast, Caraffa lifting up his head, said, 
“Thave been thinking over this mis- 
sion of Della Rocca, Massoni, and it 
were perhaps as well—at least it will 
look kindly, were I to go over to 
Orvieto myself, and s with the 
Chevalier before he receives him. 
Detain the Count, therefore, till you 
hear from me—I shall start in the 
morning.” 

The Pere bowed, and after a few 
moments withdrew. 


space. The lovely girl, a mere child 
as she was, with golden hair and deep 
blue eyes, rose again before hismemory, 
and his heart sunk as he bethought 
him that the whole vision must have 
had no reality. 

The rapid tramp of horses’ feet 
suddenly led him to the window, and 
he now saw the outriders, as they 
dashed up at speed, followed quickl 
after by three travelling carriages, eac 
drawn by six horses, and escorted by 
mounted dragoons. Gerald did not 
wait to see his Eminence descend, but 
hastened to his room to dress, and 
compose his thoughts for the approach- 
a 

he Chevalier had grown to be 
somewhat vain of his personal ap- 
pearance. It was a Stuart trait, and 
sat not ungracefully upon him; and 
he now costumed himself with more 
than ordinary care. His dress was of 
a dark maroon velvet, over which he- 
wore a scarf of his own tartan ; the 
collar and decoration presented by the 
Cardinal York ornamenting the front 
of the dress, as well as the splendidly 
embossed dagger which once had 
raced the belt of the Prince Charles 
ward. Though his toilet occupied 
him a considerable time, no summons 
came from his Eminence, either to an- 
nounce his arrival or request a meet- 
ing; and Gerald, half pained by the ne- 
glect, and half puzzled, lest the fault 
igh possibly be ascribed to some 
defect of observances on his own 
at length took his hat, and left the 
house for a stroll through the gardens. 
As he wandered along listlessly, he 
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at last gained a little grassy eminence, 
from which a wide view extended 
over a vast olive plain, traversed by a 
tiny stream. It was the very wood 
throug’ which, years before, he had 
journeyed when he had fied from the 
villa to seek his fortune. Some in- 
distinct, flitting thoughts of the event, 
the zigzag path along the river, the 
far-away mountains of the Maremma, 
were yet puzzling him, when he heard 
a light step on the gravel walk near. 
He turned, and saw a young girl com- 
ing towards him, smiling, and with an 
extended hand. One glance showed 
him that she was singularly beautiful, 
and of a demeanour that announced 
high station. 

“Which of us is to say, ‘welcome 
here,’ Chevalier ; at all events, let one 
ofus have the courage to speak it. [am 
your guest, or your host, whichever it 
please you best.” 

“The Contessa Ridolfi,” said Ge- 
rald,as he kissed her hand respectfully. 

“T perceive,” said she, laughing, 
“you have heard of my boldness, and 

ess my name at once; but, remem- 

r, that if I had waited to be pre- 
sented to you by my uncle, I should 
have been debarred from thus clear- 
ing all formality at a bound, and ask- 
ing you, as I now do, to imagine me 
one you have known long and well.” 

“T am unable to say whether the 
honour you confer on me, or the hap- 
piness, be greater,” said Gerald 
warmly. 

“Let it be the happiness, since the 
honour must surely come from your 
side,” said she, in the same light, half 
careless tone. ‘Give me your arm, 
and guide me through these gardens ; 
you know them well, I presume.” 

“T have been your guest these four 
months and more, Contessa,” said he, 
bowing. 

“So that this poor villa of ours 
may have its place in history, and 
men remember it as the spot where 
the young Prince sojourned. Nay, do 
not blush, Chevalier, or I shall think 
that the shame is for my boldness. 
When you know me better you will 
learn that I am one so trained to the 
licence of free speech that none are 
offended at my frankness.” 

“You shall never hear me complain 
of it,” said Gerald, quickly. 

“Come, then, and tell me freely, 
has this solitude grown intolerable ; 
is your patience well-nigh worn out 
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with those interminable delays of 
what are called ‘ your friends ?’” 

“T know not what you allude to. 
I came here to recover after a long 
illness, weak and exhausted. My fever 
had left me so low in energy, that I 
only asked restand quietness : I found 
both at the villa. The calm monotony 
that might have wearied another 
soothed and comforted me. Of what 
was real in my past life—what mere 
dreamland—lI never could succeed in 
defining. If at one moment I seemed 
to any one’s eyes of princely blood 
and station, at the next I could not 
but see myself a mere adventurer, 
without friends, family, or home. I 
would have given the world for one 
kind friend to steady the wavering 
fabric of my mind, to bring back its 
wandering fancies, and tell me when 
my reason was aright.” 

“Will you take me for such a 
friend?’ said Guglia, in a soft, low 
voice. 

“Oh, do not ask me, if you mean it 
not in serious earnest,” broke he in, 
rapidly. “TI can bear up against the 
unbroken gloom of my future ; I could 
not endure the changeful light of a 
delusive hope.” 

“ Butit need not be such. It is for 
you to decide whether you will accept 
of such a counsellor. First of all,” 
added she, hastily, and ere leaving 
him timeto reply, “I am more deeply 
versed in your interests than you 
are perhaps aware. Intrusted by my 
uncle, the Cardinal, to deal with 
questions not usually committed to a 
young girl’s hands, I have seen most 
parts of the correspondence which 
concerns you ; nay, more, I can and 
will show you copies of it. You 
shall see for yourself what they have 
never yet left you to judge, whe- 
ther it is for your own interest to 
await an eventuality that may never 
come, or boldly try to create the 
crisis others would bid you wait for ; 
or lastly, there is another part to take, 
the boldest, perhaps, of all.” 

“ And what may that be ?” broke in 
Gerald, with eagerness, for his inte- 
rest was now most warmly engaged. 

“This must be for another time,” 
said she, quickly; “here comes his 
Eminence to meet us.” 

And as she spoke, the Cardinal 
came forward, and with a mingled 
affection and respect embraced Gerald 
and kissed him on both cheeks. ~* 
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Ir has always struck us as being a 
physiological curiosity, that Sir Robert 
and Horace Walpole were father and 
son. In form, in nature, in habits, 
and in intellect, each was altogether 
the opposite of the other. The charac- 
teristics of the statesman were coarse 
but commanding strength; a genius 
for influencing mankind ; an ambition 
grasping in its aims, yet moderate in 
its acts ; a singular capacity for go- 
vernment, and a vigorous common 
sense, void of learning and culture. 
He was addicted to the pursuits of 
Topehall and Philosopher Square, and 
in conversation was often as rude and 
brutal as Squire Western ; but, with a 
frame that seemed to defy excess, he 
could confront and fatigue a British 
House of Commons ; ma by a sterling 
superiority of judgment, he baffled his 
alles adversaries for many years, and 
at Court wasa favourite as well as an 
autocrat. He shocked even the neigh- 
bouring Tony Lumpkins at Houghton, 
yet he ruled the Senate of Pulteney 
and Carteret, and was not displeasing 
to the metaphysical and fastidious 
circle that sat in the gilded boudoir 
of Queen Caroline. He struck at his 
political foes without fear and openly, 
so long as they were of any account, 
and never hesitated to expel an asso- 
ciate from office who had crossed his 
path or thwarted any of his schemes ; 
and yet, as Lord Macaulay observes, 
he was singularly generous to the 
fallen, and he spared the lives of 
several of his Jacobite antagonists, 
although he held in his desk full evi- 
dence against them. So, too, though 
he was little read in books, and could 
not have possessed the graces of elo- 
quence, he is described as having been 
unrivalled in debate even by those 
who had heard the oratory of St. John, 
or who were listening nightly to the 
declamation of the future Lord Cha- 
tham. His weighty and manly logic, 
his aptitude for public business, his 
knowledge of the House of Commons, 
and his admirable judgment, more 
than compensated for his ignorance of 
Vattel and of History; and Parlia- 
mentary tradition tells us that he rose 
superior to all his adversaries, even 
in the agony of the “great Walpolian 


battle,” in which he stood almost un- 
aided against the ablest men of Eng- 
land, to sustain the cause of a falling 
Ministry. The canvas which has pre- 
served for us his bluff yet resolute 
features, instantly recalls to the mind 
a rough-hewn but thoroughly capable 
statesman, of coarse morals yet kindly 
and masculine nature, on whose private 
and public life there are many stains, 
and who has left no written or 
spoken eloquence behind him ; but 
who for twenty years was leader of 
the House of Commons, secured the 
Empire to the House of Brunswick, 
and was the mainstay of the Par- 
liamentary Government of the last 
century. 

Horace Walpole was exactly the 
reverse of this character. He was 
tolerably free from the grosser vices of 
the day, because he had not constitu- 
tion to sustain them, but his imagi- 
nation was liquorish if his nerves were 
feeble, as his taste for the garbage of 
Crébillon shows; and in his frigid 
and idle flirtations, he reminds us of 
those 

“ Who civilly delight 
In mumbling at the game they dare not bite.” 


Though a man of the world, and not 
deficient in tact, and rather skilled as 
an umpire in nice social questions, he 
was neither liked nor respected among 
his fellow-men ; and he had about as 
much aptitude for politics and govern- 
ment as his Roman namesake had for 
commanding an army. He was feeble 
and foppish in appearance, a perfect 
Master of the Ceremonies in all that 
relates to the world of fashion, an 
adept in heraldry, pedigrees, and aris- 
tocratic mysteries, devoted to the life 
and atmosphere of a Court ; and yet 
he was constantly mouthing a pitiable 
cant of republicanism, and boasting 
his contempt for kings, and his love of 
Algernon Sidney. With every oppor- 
tunity for a political career, the son of 
a great minister, and the constant as- 
sociate of a great party, he never made 
the least figure in the House of Com- 
mons, though he was indignant if he 
was not thought a zealous Whig, and 
he delighted in reiterating the creed of 
Whiggism, whenever it was quite con- 
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venient todo so. There was nothing 
downright, earnest, bold, or vigorous 
about him ; he was a polished fribble 
even in his a oe 3 and in 
his relations with his fellow-men, he 
was guarded, timid, scrupulous, and 
polite. At the same time, as his 
writings amply testify, he was male- 
volent in his nature, and with the 
spite of a Thersites, though careful not 
to make a dangerous display of it ; he 
delighted in referring acts to the worst 
motives, and was extremely skilful in 
small detractions ; and he was never 
80 happy as when detailing the little- 
ness of the great, and caricaturing 
reputations he could not hope to 
emulate. In short, he united in him- 
self a good deal of Sporus and of 
Pope, and was exactly that kind of 
do-nothing, frivolous, and carping 
character, which Mr. Carlyle would 
assign to the lowest deep of his 
Inferno. 

And yet the mind of England owes 
a debt to Horace Walpole. To our 
history he is what St. Simon is to that 
of France—the greatest painter of the 
public men of the last century. It is 
true that he looks at them through a 


medium distorted by absurd a 


dices, that he delights to parade his 
Whig cant in praising or abusing 
them, that, usually, he scans them 
from the worst point of view, and is 
charmed whenever he can depreciate 
them, and that he is the ideal valet of 
biography, to whom no man appears a 
hero. It is also true that his diction 
is exceedingly bad—a medley of 
French phrases ill rendered into Eng- 
lish, without any of the charms of the 
French manner, interwoven with a 
meagre yet pompous dialect, appa- 
rently formed by the study of old 
plays and of Johnson. Nevertheless 

e d, in an eminent degree, 
the faculty of throwing out like- 
nesses of human nature, according to 
his ideas of it ; and, as for more than 
fifty years he was in social contact 
with the actors of English history, his 
portraits of them have the true living 
expression, however injured it may 
be by his detracting manner, and by 
his grotesque and peculiar colouring. 
We are not certain, indeed, whether 
he is not superior even to St. Simon 
in the art of impressing the mind 
with a notion of individual per- 
sonages, though thisis probably owing 
to his besetting habit of caricature ; 
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and he is entirely devoid of themoral 
earnestness, and the deep though mis- 
taken political purpose which cha- 
racterize the French writer. Hence 
his works, despite their faults and 
absurdities, will always be read with 
delight and interest, and will always 
be sought by those students of Eng- 
lish history who prefer “petere fontes 
quam sectari rionlos,” and who wish 
to obtain a view of their political great- 
grandfathers. 

The volumes before us are a con- 
tinuation of “The Memoirs of the 
Reign of George the Third,” though 
in a less connected and _ historical 
form, and are full of their author’s 
characteristics. They have been per- 
used by several men of letters of our 
time, as for instance Lord Stanhope 
and Mr. Massey; but hitherto they 
have not been given to the public. 
They comprise the momentous period 
between 1772 and 1783 ; and accord- 
ingly form a commentary more or less 
copious upon that troublous and me- 
lancholy era which witnessed the 
struggle between England and her 
American colonies, the renewal of the 
family compact against the empire, 
the humiliation of the British flag in 
all quarters of the world, the victor 
of the King’s friends and Lord North 
over the constitution, the advance of 
a sinister prerogative in both Houses 
of Parliament, the decline of public 
spirit in the House of Commons, the 
slow growth and final triumph of a 
magnificent opposition, headed by 
Fox, Burke, Barré, and Shelburne, 
and the menacing outburst of a demo- 
cratic spirit in England, which for a 
time endangered our cardinal institu- 
tions. Having so recently, in our re- 
view of Mr. Massey's history, ex- 
amined the events of this period in 
detail, we shall not now attempt to 
recapitulate them ; but it is interest- 
ing to observe from what point of 
sight Horace Walpole beholds them, 
and how his cunning though cen- 
sorious hand reanimates the principal 
actors in them. 

In the first place, then, it is not a 
little curious to see the conceptions 
under which Horace Walpole surveys 
this part of our history. They are the 
conceptions of a Whig of 1715, who, 
remembering the days of 1688, be- 
lieves that the Crown can never be 
trusted with a standing army, that the 
constitution is constantly in danger of 
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violent attacks, that the Scotch nation 
is necessarily wedded to Jacobitism, 
that the penal laws should never be re- 
laxed, and that the House of Com- 
mons is the democratic force in our 
polity. They are, accordingly, rather 
out of place at a period when the 
Crown had discovered that the power 
of corruption was as efficacious as that 
of the sword, when the House of Com- 
mons had become the tool of George 
the Third and the aristocracy, when, 
in Scotland as well as in England, the 
cause of the House of Stuart had been 

iven up, and when the Whigs of the 

ay were beginning to repent of their 
past intolerance. e result of this 
incongruity of view is that almost 
every event is seen by the author ina 
strange light, which, if not false, is 
certainly far from correct. Thus he 
declares his belief that, had George 
the Third been: victorious in the 
American war, he would have at- 
tempted to govern directly by foree— 
a supposition which seems to us 


simply ridiculous. He ascribes the 
popularity of the King in Scotland, 
not to the leniency and favour which 
he displayed to that nation, but to 


their inherent love for Jacobite princi- 
ples, which they saw embodied in this 
scion of the House of Brunswick. He 
repeatedly denounces the House of 
Commons of Lord North, for its sub- 
serviency, degeneracy, and want of 
public spirit; but he will not see 
that this was the consequence of cor- 
ruption within its sphere, and he 
carps at Burke’s plan to remove that 
corruption. So, too, though he was 
very much frightened at Lord George 
Gordon’s riots, he assailed with the 
most contemptible bigotry an Act for 
securing religious freedom, and their 
civil rights, to the French Canadians. 

In the next place it is interesting to 
see how Horace Walpole magnifies 
the dangers which, at this time, were 
threatening the constitution, yet stu- 
diously avoids to lend a hand to avert 
them. We certainly think that, under 
the administration of Lord North, the 
safety of the empire was imperilled, 
and our political institutions were 
perverted ; and that not only the 
disasters of the American war, but the 
case of the Middlesex election, the 
exclusion of the printers, and the ex- 
treme degeneracy and worthlessness 
of the majorities in the House of 
Commons were symptoms of the 
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worst omen. But the following pas- 
sage seems to us rather ridiculously 
exaggerated :— 


**To meit would be preferable to have 
the nation humbled, provided it remain- 
ed free, than to see it victorious and en- 
slaved. From the Stamp Act, and from 
the military laws devised by Lord Mans- 
field for the colonies; from his abolition 
of juries, and restoration of Popery in 
Canada; from the beginning of the war, 
and from the bloody acts, contrived not 
only to punish, but to drive the colonies 
into rebellion, that all might be punished 
and enslaved, I had seen the evident 
tendency of the King’s measures. I had 
as little doubt, but if the conquest of 
America should be achieved, the moment 
of the victorious army’s return would be 
that of the destruction of our liberty. 
That army had been sent to fight for 
prerogative, was disciplined by Jacobite 
Scots, and was to combat men that fought 
for freedom. They would be at the beck 
of a prince that thirsted for despotism, 
who had not only a Tory administration, 
but of men who had been Jacobites, as 
Lord Mansfield and Lord Gower; and 
was supported by a zealous clergy, par- 
ticularly of those bred at Oxford; and 
the greatest efforts of the Scots had been 
to represent the opposition as inciters of 
the rebellion which the army had been 
sent to crush. Would that army, had 
it returned victorious, have hesitated to 
make the King as absolute as they had 
made him in America? Would they 
not have been let luose against the friends 
of liberty as mere rebels? . .... 
An invasion from France could not be 
so fatal as the return of such an army, 
unless calamity, and the incapacity of 
the ministers, and the obstinacy of the 
sovereign rouse the nation, drive out 
the administration, punish them, and 
restore the Constitution. If the acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of the 
Americans should reconcile them, and 
thence produce peace with France, I am 
persuaded the King will still think of 
satiating his vengeance on what he calls 
the English rebels. But I think his 
blindness and folly will not let him ad- 
vert to that advantage, still hoping that 
something may turn out to enable him 
to crush both England and America; 
and I think, too, that France will not 
lose such a moment to give us a dread- 
ful blow; but from that we may in time 
recover, we never can from the subver- 
sion of the Constitution. How blindly 
the Court was infatuated by the vision 
of despotism, appeared by another cir- 
cumstance. Though all our greatness 
had been founded on trade, the ministers, 
and Lord North, as much as any one, 
(for there was no part he was not base 
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enough to act) for fear the loss of 
American trade should alarm the nation, 
had propagated the doctrine that we 
could do without the American trade; 
that Russia, Poland, and Germany took 
off as great a quantity of our manufac- 
tures as our hands could furnish, and 
that we could not be enriched by more 
trade than we could supply. False 
position |” 


One would have thought, if this 
was the desperate condition of Eng- 
land, that the son of Sir Robert Wal- 

le would have been found among 

er foremost defenders, either de- 
nouncing in the House of Commons 
the advances of despotism, or, in some 
other public sphere, devoting his 
energies to repress it. But the aris- 
tocratic cynic had no such noble pur- 
pose, and while, from his courtly her- 
mitage at Strawberry-hill, he gave 
free rein to his Whig imaginations, 
and conjured up a distempered dream 
of his country’s degradation, he de- 
clares in the same breath “that he 
had retired from public life ;” that 
“he had become tired of making 
personal sacrifices ;’? that “he took 
no further part in politics ;’ and he 
spends his time in collecting his 
museum of trifles; in concealing his 
adulation for his niece, the Duchess 
of Gloucester, under the guise of an 
austere respect, and in hanging about 
the mansions of the great to fetch and 
carry the gossip and scandal of the 
town, which, to do him justice, he 
repeats inthe best manner. After all, 
he need not have dreaded the ap- 
proach of despotism ; it is precisely 
such feeble and polished triflers that 
it chooses to have around its throne. 

Such are the leading ideas under 
which these volumes were composed, 
and accordingly we think them full 
of unfairness and exaggeration. They 
are not, however, without many acute 
observations as regards the political 
events of the day, which shine 
through the tinsel of anecdote and 

rsiflage. Horace Walpole, looking 

ck, in 1780, upon the age through 
which he had lived, and forward upon 
the great democratic movement which 
was beginning to shake the throne of 
George the Third, condenses the whole 
truth into this one sentence: “In the 
last reign, the aristocracy preponder- 
ated; in this, till now, the crown; 
now the people.” He fully appreciated 
the peril to our Indian Empire, which 
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was caused by the tyranny and avarice 
of the Company’s unbridled officials ; 
and predicted, not unjustly we believe, 
that “unless they were stopped, India 
would soon he lost”—thus paying, 
unconsciously, the greatest tribute to 
the foresight of Burke. He seems to 
have understood, from the first, that 
the war with America could not be 
an affair of one campaign, and that it 
would be extremely difticult to subdue 
a united nation, dispersed over an 
enormous territory, at a distance of 
three thousand miles from England ; 
and yet, he remarks that the real 
causes of our failure were the incapa- 
city of our generals, and the extreme 
maladmministration of our naval and 
military departments. He saw through 
all the mischiefs which the coalition 
of Fox and Lord North would entail 
upon the Whig party, and really took 
some little pains to advise against it, 
though, in some degree, this may be 
ascribed to his personal dislike of se- 
veral of the King’s friends. And yet, 
with all this occasional political acute- 
ness, his views on public affairs are 
sometimes so short-sighted, that, even 
allowing for his absurd prejudices, we 
almost wonder how he came by them. 
He probably knew more of the state 
of France than any man in England, 
and yet does not seem to have had a 
notion, even in 1783, that she was on 
the verge of a tremendous revolution ; 
and he appears to have thought that 
the regime of Louis XVI, and of 
Necker, was sufficient to cure all the 
abuses of her government. He men- 
tions the Partition of Poland, in 1772, 
but had no conception of its real sig- 
nificance, which he might have learn- 
ed, if he had chosen, from Edmund 
Burke, whom he was always sneering 
at as a “visionary,” but who, in this 
particular, showed from the first, the 
far-sightedness of genius. He per- 
ceived that the House of Commons 
was being separated from the people, 
and that the power of the people was 
becoming preponderant ; yet he would 
not hear of any democratic Reform of 
Parliament. 

The real and enduring interest of 
these volumes, however, is their vi- 
gorous portraiture of the public men 
of 1770-1783. Making every allow- 
ance for its extreme detractions and 
ill-nature, it is still the work of a 
masterly artist. The features, the 
aspect, the character, and the manner 
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of the statesmen, the generals, and 
the courtiers of the period, are brought 
here before us, in caricature it is true, 
but still life-like, and with a natural 
expression. Foremost among them 
is the King himself; and never was 
“the divinity which hedges a King” 
more rudely displaced. Indeed, if we 
except General Conway, and the Duke 
of Richmond, we cannot call to mind 
a single one of these portraits which 
is not drawn with malevolence equal 
to their genius. We should, indeed, 
be doing injustice to them, were we 
to try to reduce them; so we select a 
few of the most remarkable. Here is 
Lord Shelburne, the Malagrida of 
Junius, a statesman of conspicuous 
ability, but who had the misfortune 
of never being trusted :— 


**His falsehood was so constant and 
notorious that it was rather his profes- 
sion than his instrument. It was likea 
fictitious violin which is hung out of a 
music shop to in:licate in what goods the 
tradesman deals; not to be of any service, 
nor to be depended on for playing a true 
note. He was so well known that he 
could only deceive by speaking truth. 
His plausibility was less an artifice than 
a habit; and his emiles were so excited, 
that, like the rattle of the snake, they 
warned before he had time to bite. Both 
his heart and his face were base; he 
feared neither danger nor detection. He 
was so fond of insincerity as if he had 
been the inventor, and practised it with 
as little caution as if he thought nobody 
had discovered the secret. With an 
unbounded ambition of governing man- 
kind, he had never studied them. He 
had no receipt but indiscriminate flat- 
tery, which he addressed to all, without 
knowing how to adapt it to any parti- 
cular person—for he neither understood 
the characters of men, nor penetrated 
them. Hence his flatteries were so 
gross, that instead of captivating, they 
prompted laughter. So ignorant was he 
of mankind, that he did not know how 
absurd it was in a man of such glaring 
ambition to affect having sense. He would 
talk of himself as void of all views, when 
there was no industry and intrigue of 
which he was not suspected. The folly 
of his professions was the only chance 
he had for not being thought a decp 
politician ; for who could believe that 
such palpable duplicity was the offspring 
of any thing but want of sense? He not 
only had no principle, but was ready for 
any crime that suited his plans. which 
seemed drawn trom histories of the worst 
ages—for he was rather a peant in vil- 
lany than a politican who adapted him- 
self to the times in which he lived. Thus, 
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a Catiline or a Borgia were his models 
in an age when half their wickedness 
would have suited his purpose better— 
for when refinements have taken place 
of horrid crimes, and the manners of 
men are rather corrupt than flagitious, 
excess of profligacy is more destructive 
to ambition than serviceable. He deter- 
mined to be Prime Minister by any 
means, but forgot that, in a country 
where factions has any weight, character 
is a necessary ingredient towards acquir- 
ing a preserving power. The King hated 
him, all the higher orders knew him, 
the people could have no favourable opi- 
nion of him.” 


How far more effective is the crea- 
tive power of this portrait than the 
dissecting and envenomed satire of 
Junius, which merely attacks, but 
does not delineate ! 

Here is a group of the administra- 
tion of Lord North and their satellites, 
though it is not particularly charac- 
teristic, and it approaches coarse and 
undiscriminating invective :— 


**T thought it meritorious to expose to 
clamour and public hatred such Machi- 
avels as Lord Mansfield, qui sobrius ad 
evertendam Rempublicam accessit. Lord 
North was a pliant tool, without system 
or principle; Lord George Germaine, of 
desperate ambition and character ; Lord 
Wedderbuen, a thorough knave; Lord 
Sandwich, a more profligate knave ; Lord 
Gower, a villain capable of any crime; 
Elliot, Jenkinson, Cornwall, mutes that 
would have fixed the bowstring round 
the throat of the Constitution. The 
subordinate crew, to name is to stigma- 
tize; they were Dr. Jolmson, the pil- 
loried Shebbeare, Sir John Dalrymple, 
and Macpherson. The pious though 
unconscientious Lord Dartmouth had 
been laid aside after bequeathing to ad- 
ministration his hypocritic secretaries ; 
Lord Barrington remained to lie officially; 
Lord Weymouth had acceded, with all his 
insensibility, to power, and by acceding 
ha: given new edge to Thurlow, who was 
fit to execute whatever was to be done. 
Almost every Scot was ready to put his 
sickle into the harvest, and every Jaco- 
bite country gentleman exulted in the 
prospect of reversing on the Whigs and 
Dissenters all their disappointments 
since the Revolution; and they saw a 
Prince of the House of Brunswick rea ly 
to atone for all the negative hurt his 
family had done to their ancestors, and 
for all the good his ancestors and the 
benefactor of his family, King William, 
had done to Great Britain. There was 
still another body ready to profit by the 
restoration of Stuart views—the bishops 
and c.ergy. How deeply and joyfully 
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they waded into a civil war with the 
Constitution and on Dissenters, let their 
votes, addresses, and zeal for the war 
declare! This is a heavy picture: but 
if any of the individuals named above, 
or any of the denominations of men, come 
out whiter in the eyes of impartial pos- 
terity, let this page be registered as a 
page of the blackest calumny !” 


Like George ITI., Lord Mansfield is 
not drawn at full length in these vo- 
lumes ; but a mass of anecdotes, inu- 
endoes, charges, and gossip is collected 
against him, and he is made through- 
out to appear the Iago of the national 
drama. Nota word is said about that 
copious and dulcet eloquence which, 
in the House of Leslie Goel a greater 
effect than the magical action of 
Chatham ; or about that calm and 
serene wisdom which, though often 
perverted by timidity or corrupted by 
arbitrary notions, still stamped its 
possessor as one of our chief statesmen; 
or about that unrivalled knowledge of 
jurisprudence which made the Chief 
Justiceship of Lord Mansfield the 
most important era in our legal his- 
tory. In these pages Lord Mansfield 
is made to appear a mean, sharp, and 
hypocritical pettifogger, with no poli- 
tical principle, but a wish to reanimate 
Jacobitism and to become’the Cory- 
pheeus of the King’s Junto ; ever on 
the watch to extend the bounds of 
prerogative, and to abridge the liber- 
ties of the subject, but proceeding 
feebly and timidly to those evil ends, 
and uniting in himself the treasonable 
designs of Wentworth with the weak 
and irresolute temper of Cranmer. 
We need scarcely say that this portrait 
is altogether unjust, though it is suffi- 
ciently like to be exceedingly offensive. 
Lord Chatham is not treated much 
better, though certainly, from 1772 to 
1776, he laid himself fairly open to a 
great dealof censure. He is described 
as a vain and declamatory Deus ex 
machina, who isolates himself from 
his fellows upon ordinary occasions, 
but on emergencies issues forth an 
expects all men to bow down to him, 
and breaks out into fits of hysterical 

ion, if they do not implicitly fol- 
ow his mandates. This is a graphic 
sketch of his outward appearance :— 


*¢ He found him in bed with affected 
fatigue or gout, and described to me the 
masquerade in which he found him, and 
which spoke that pride and madness 
which had reigned so strongly in his last 


administration. He was sitting up in 
bed with a satin eider-down quilt on his 
feet. He wore a duffil cloak without 
arms, bordered with a broad purple lace. 
On his head he had a night-cap, and over 
that a hat with a broad brim flapped all 
around, It was difficult not to smile at 
a figure whose meagre jaws and uncouth 
habiliments recalled Don Quixote, when 
he received the Duenna to an audience, 
after he had been beaten and bruised, 
and was wrapped up in cere clothes.” 


The caricaturist might have added. 
that, broken as he was, this invalid 
was still the greatest orator England 
ever saw, and that the power of his 
eye, the fascination of his gesture, the 
modulations of his voice, and the force 
of his pregnant declamation made him 
even now the most commanding figure 
in the Senate that witnessed the ef- 
forts of Burke, Fox, and Lord Mans- 
field. He might also have remem- 
bered that in the evil days of England, 
when she was fast sinking in the scale 
of nations, he had made her, in his own 
words, “the terror of the world.” We 
must admit, however, that the son of 
Sir Robert Walpole was not likely to 
be just to the first Pitt. 

Another characteristic of these Me- 
moirs is their constant and bitter de- 
preciation of Burke. They rake up 
against him every possible charge— 
that he was a Jesuit, that he was a 
desperate adventurer, that he was a 
moon-struck and declamatory vision- 
ary. They do not even do justice to 
his great eloquence, though here and 
there they admitits powerful influence, 
and they chronicle with delight its 
acknowledged defects—too philoso- 
phic a tone, too exaggerated a style, 
too ornate a diction, and too far- 
fetched a wit. The following compa- 
rison is not just to Burke, but it is 
oe discriminating, and will be read 
with interest :— 


** Burke spoke with a choice and va- 
riety of language, a profusion of meta- 
eget and yet with a correctness in 

is diction that were surprising. His 
fault was copiousness above measure, and 
he dealt too much in establishing general 
positions. Two-thirds of this oration 
resembled the beginning of a book on 
speculative doctrines; and yet argu- 
ment was not the forte of it. Charles 
Fox, who had been running about the 
House, talking to different persons, and 
scarce listening to Burke, rose with 
amazing spirit and memory, answered 
both Lord North and Burke; ridiculed 
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the arguments of the former, and con- 
futed those of the latter, with a shrewd- 
ness that, from its multiplicity of rea- 
sons, as much exceeded his father in 
embracing all the arguments of his an- 
tagonists, as he did in his manner and 
delivery. Lord Holland was always 
confused before he could clear up the 
point, fluttered and hesitated, wanted 
diction, and laboured only one forcible 
conclusion. Charles Fox had great fa- 
cility of delivery ; his words flowed ra- 
pidly, but he had nothing of Burke’s 
variety of language or correctness in his 
method. Yet his arguments were far 
more shrewd: he was many years 
ounger. Burke was indefatigable, 
earned, and versed in every branch of 
eloquence; Fox was dissolute, dissi- 
pated, idle beyond measure.” 


Here is a comparison between Fox 
and the second Pitt :— 


** Fox left by neglect some advan- 
tages to Pitt. The one trusted to his 
natural abilities, and whenever he want- 
ed, never found them fail. Pitt, on the 
contrary, attended to nothing but the 
means of gratifying his ambition. His 
application was not a moment relaxed, 
and he was not less abstemious and tem- 
perate; even attention to his health was 
unremitted, as if he feared that here- 
ditary gout should traverse his career, 
as it had often broken in on that of his 
father. No juvenile avocations divert- 
ed him from his studies, nor left him re- 
proaches from the grave on his charac- 
ter. Fox seemed to leave pleasure with 
regret, and to bestow only spare mo- 
ments on the government of a nation: 
Pitt to make industry and virtue the 
ladders of his ambition. Fox’s great- 
ness was innate ; and if he had ambition, 
it was the only passion which he took 
no pains to gratify. He disguised no 
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vice ; he used no art; he despised ap- 
plication; he sought no popularity: a 
warm friend, and almost incapable of 
being provoked by one; void of all inve- 
teracy, and only an enemy when spirit 
called on him to resent, or the foe was 
so great, that he was too bold not to 
punish. Pitt cultivated friends to form 
a party, and had already (1782) attached 
many considerable young men to him- 
self. ° ° . ° . . ° 
Pitt had not the commanding brilliancy 
of his father, nor his imposing air and 
person; but his language was more 
pure and correct, and his method and 
reasoning better. Fox had not the un- 
graceful hesitation of his father, yet 
scarce equalled him in subtlety and 
cuteness. But no man ever exceeded 
him in the clearness of argument, which 
flowed from him in a torrent of vehe- 
mence, as declamation sometimes does 
from those who want argument.” 


These volumes will leave the repu- 
tation of Horace Walpole as it was. 
He was intended to be a statesman, 
and turned out a literary trifler, of a 
peevish and malevolent nature, and 
with ridiculous prejudices and self- 
conceit. But he had that kind of in- 
dustry which consists in making a 
repertory of curiosities, whether in 
art, or biography, or personal anecdote. 
In some respects he showed a great 
deal of acuteness; and he had a sin- 
gular skill in hitting and depicting 
the characteristics of individuals. 
The reading public of the nineteenth 
century owe him a debt; but we 
doubt if this will be admitted by the 
descendants of the personages who 
stand pilloried in these pages. 


THE FEMALE ARTISTS EXHIBITION, HAYMARKET. 


Tue whole tendency of art society of 
late years has been to separate itself 
into knots and sets. A number of 
painters influenced by peculiar de- 
mands have, time after time, with- 
drawn from the class and established 
exhibitions, and each set up for them- 
selves in a separate field. Of this, 
the British Artists Society, the Na- 
tional Institution, and others, have 
been the most marked examples. The 
Female Artists Society is the young- 
est of these schisms, for, it seems, the 
ladies, either from ambition, or may 
be disgusted at finding their pictures, 


year after year, hung high, or stuffed 
into corners, resolved to start on their 
own account ; of which effort, the pre- 
sent exhibition is the third result. 
We are bound to say, that truly the 
display does the members no small 
credit ; and, if very few indeed amon 
them display any thing like origin 
talent, or those results of indomitable 
industry which mark the springs of 
action, yet many, indeed, evince a de- 
licacy of taste, a simple and elegant 
refinement, and other qualities which 
pertain best to the beautiful sex. 

The progressive improvement which 
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has marked each exhibition here is 
such, that we may hope in a few years 
to have to say even more than duty 
rmits at present. This exhibition 
is a study of itself, upon which a 
critic of satirical turn might indulge 
a bad feeling, by dwelling on the nu- 
merous apings of masculine painters’ 
work: one lady imitates her brother, 
one her husband, one her father ; 
some indulge themselves in mimicking 
a favourite teacher, and so on, in a 
— way which might provoke an 
ill-natured smile from those who would 
refuse to see how really excellent is 
the remainder; with this we shall 
have shortly to deal, and, on except- 
ing a few flagrant cases of melodra- 
matic clap-trap, well meant for force, 
we shall confine our remarks to the 
really genuine pictures on the walls. 
One quality wherein there is most 
advance, and also most of the same 
still needed, is that singularly few 
exhibitors ever appear to recognise 
the purposes and ends of art—that art 
demands far more than a careless imi- 
tation of natural objects, an expression 
of conventional ideas, or weak and sen- 
timental fancies. We have said there 
is less of this than heretofore, and may 
hope, from this good sign, that in a 
few years, the exhibition will be per- 
fectly weeded of such things; so that 
even if fewer in number, there may 
be a higher standard in quality, de- 
manded from the female branch of 
the profession. For simple execution, 
what is now-a-days demanded is good 
honest labour, and positive care, an 
delicate discrimination of the idiosyn- 
crasy, 80 to speak, of each object put 
ina picture. A careless imitation of 
natural ae is now asimple insult 
to the public taste : it is, therefore 
with no small surprise that we find 
so very much of that bad practice 
shown here. If one expected nothing 
else from a lady-painter, it would be 
exquisite discrimination and feeling 
for form and colour, not needfully 
applied to grand subjects, but to the 
smallest and minutest portions of a 
icture. If any one could paint a 
Rowen, for instance, with perfect truth 
and delicacy of affectionate rendering, 
the world would expect a lady to do 
so; there are, nevertheless, some of 
the most horrid things in frames at 
this gallery that it has ever been our 
misfortune to meet with. It is better 
not to particularize in such cases ; be- 
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sides, the memory of them is simply 
ainful. Ifthe reader knew what a 
uckless critic has to suffer in this way, 
we should get more credit for our re- 
ticence than we dare hope for. 

Of the few pictures that really do 
evince a perception of the true pur- 
pose of art, let us, then, treat. Miss 
Adelaide Burgess’s work, “Old Bro- 
cades ; or, the sack of Aunt Tabitha’s 
Wardrobe” (53), merits all the praise 
that can be given to simplicity and 
elegance. The subject, a young lady in 
all the ecstasy of a “rummage.” An 
old chest has come under prying and 
laughing eyes, after years of still seclu- 
sion, its antique and quaint treasures 
are once again brought into daylight, 
and once again cast about the person 
of a living woman. The inquisitive 
and acquisitive damsel has pulled 
from its deepest recesses a rich robe 
of blue brocade, elaborately wrought 
with flowers, whose great blooms go 
over its surface in gay profusion ; she 
has thrown the length of its train 
about her, and looks back into a mir- 
ror, which, itself, may hardly have 
reflected any thing so cheerful since 
it was banished from “my lady’s 
chamber” to the lumber room that 
supplies the scene for the picture. 
The great lid of the chest lies back, 
and by its side kneels an abigail, 
whose admiration and delight appear 
not wholly disinterested, as she evi- 
dently hopes to come in for some waifs 
and strays of the treasures now brought 
to view. There is considerable feeling 
for beauty and unusual power of solid 
and fine painting in the young lady’s 
face, whose fresh, bright colouristruly 
pleasant to look upon, as her pleased 
and complacent eyes meet the charm- 
ing reflexion in the mirror behind 
her, as she turns her lithe body round 
elegantly, to see herself from head to 
heel. This picture is in water-colour. 

Of a higher aim, and of higher 
beauty and merit, isa drawing in pen- 
and-ink by the Hon. Mrs. Richard 
Boyle, the “ C. V. B.” whose delight- 
ful illustrations of nursery rhymes 
are known to the world from a book 
entitled “ Child’s Play,” a work upon 
which we wish we were at liberty to 
dilate here, but must content our- 
selves with saying that never were 
the characters of children more ex- 
quisitely portrayed, nor did ever 
any one illustrate such pretty themes 
as old nursery rhymes supply with 
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more genuine feeling for true and 
delicate poetry than the lady whose 
work is now beforeus. The “ Infant 
Christ and two Angels” (294) is in 
the same spirit and method of execu- 
tion as the series above named. The 
infant Saviour is standing between 
two youthful angels, who offer flowers 
to him, flowers typical of his predes- 
tined life. There is a beautiful in- 
nocence and clear serenity of eye in 
all their faces, except that a sort of 
shadow of awe pervades the Redeem- 
er’s face, which is highly suggestive, 
and marks the fine feeling of the 
artist for her subject. Nor are the 
faces of the soa less beautiful in 
their way, which differ only in inno- 
cence without thought and sadness. 
Their action is exquisitely infantine, 
as with little rounded hands and arms 
they offer the symbols of pain and 
suffering. The background is simply 
and carefully wrought, and is in per- 
fect keeping. The figures are sur- 
rounded with a beautiful border of 
open foliage, in the execution of which 
a very peculiar feeling for nature is 
to be remarked as worthy of the 
highest admiration. 

y E. Hyde, is a subject, called 
“Margaret” (14), a young girl, the 
pose ot whose figure is very graceful, 
and whose head has an innocent, 
agreeable expression. The faults of 
this picture are—a tendency to dirti- 
ness of colour, and carelessness of 
drawing. The damsel’s legsare really 
not what they ought to be. An illus- 
tration of Mrs. Adam’s noble drama, 
“Viva Perpetua,” by Miss Margaret 
Gillies, is any thing but worthy of the 
splendid theme. it shows a female, 
seated in prison, the profile of a very 
badly drawn eye looking towards 
the barred windows thereof. She is 
dressed in white, which is neither 
clean nor bright. The face, which 
should be infinitely pathetic, to justify 
the quotation from the poetess, looks 
mean and not a little vulgar. Her 
complexion is totally unnatural. How 
could Miss Gillies suppose such words 
as these to come from that inexpres- 
sive mouth ? 

” ar - Good Shepherd, who did’st gently 
0. 


Those little ones with blessing in Thine 


arms, 
Will care for him, my tender one, my 


yearling ; 
Else all bereft! One prayer, but one— 
the last— 
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That in the fina] hour of this frail life, 

With love and praise triumphant over all, 

We a show forth Thy glory, blessed 
ord.” 


Of a more repulsive kind of art, 
because entirely insincere and worth- 
less, are certain water-colour drawings 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Murray. These 
are mainly of so-called Italian sub- 
jects. Her first (No. 24), “Italian 
Goatherd, Campagna, Rome,” a waxy- 
skinned youth, in an attitude of an- 
gularity intended for ease. Does the 
reader know a kind of trick, often 
practised in art, wherewith, by means 
of putting a smile on the mouth, and 
a dimple in the cheek of a face, the 
painter gets a vulgar idea of beauty— 
a trick infinitely more taking with 
uneducated people, when a look of 
fixity is given to the eye, a sort of see- 
nothing expression, a look, which, in 
reality, expresses about as much ear- 
nestness as a Scotch pebble does in 
the clear transparency of its water ; 
but which sham earnestness is very 
fascinating to a certain order of minds, 
who will not discriminate between 
the power of depth and the trans- 
parency of shallowness. This is a very 
difficult thing to describe ; but if the 
reader will look at the eyes of most 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Murray’s pictures, 
bearing in mind our similitude of the 
Scotch pebble, he will understand 
what we mean at once. There is, in 
short, a clear, cat-like, glassy lustre 
put into the eyes of these melo-dra- 
matic productions, which, while about 
as genuine as the rest of the picture— 
we can find no falser comparison—is 
sure to tell with the idle and unob- 
servant. By the same artist is (59) 
“ Pifférari playing to the Virgin— 
scene in Rome,” a common theme 
enough, and, honestly painted, having 
qualities for a painter to show ski 
upon. Here, however, is an elderly 
individual, with a skin in a sadly 
eee condition, beard a7 hb., 

air in imposing mass, noble fore- 
head, nose of the best received pat- 
tern, thin-bridged, aquiline, narrow 
nostril, hollow cheeks, eyes as before 
potent brows to overhang them, an 
no end of rags, but not one speck of 
dirt. This eminent personage blows 
a bagpipe, with such an expression 
of really doing it as the reader ma: 
surmise from what we have just said. 
Truly, he puts the mouth-piece to his 
lips, but biows not, only standing 
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there, mute, motionless, with less ex- 
ion or action than a Chinese 
gure. From under his thickety eye- 
brows glassy eyes glitter without 
an atom of blood or soul. We donot 
mean to say that scamps, gifted each 
with the appearance of Belisarius at 
least, are not to be found amongst the 
delectable pifférari of the Campagna 
fellows, wham to suspect of parasitic 
vermin would be sinful; but these 
people live, at least, and are not 
wooden figures, with bag-pipes held 
to their mouths. The other figures 
in this picture are the usual peasant 
women and their babies, but in a most 
unusual state of cleanliness. We 
must s a word for a marvellous 
dog, the minstrel’s property of course, 
whose hide, or rather pelt, is the 
strangest in creation. Did the reader 
ever meet with an animal who had 
positive hot blue and red, to say 
nothing of purple and green, in his 
hair? This t truly looks to be on 
the point of bursting into flames, and 
what expression his face has is just 
such as one —_ expect to find in the 
countenance of an animal anticipating 
spontaneous combustion within. “The 
man Pilgrim” (93), is a study, so- 
called, of the same sham who figured 
as piper in the last—eyes the same, 
of course. A landscape by this artist 
is not quite so bad as those, but No. 
249, “The Outcast,” is so complete a 
iece of clinguanterie, as to be per- 
fectly unsurpassed. To be very brief 
indeed, let us say that the model Mrs, 
Elizabeth Murray has put before her- 
self is Mr. Breckner’s fashionable 
drawing-room pettinesses and man- 
millinery in general. 

It is pleasant to turn from such 
things as these to a picture by Florence 
Peel, an artist of Cork, whose very 
lines appended in the catalogue show 
that she really does think positively 
does not go blindly and stupidly to 
work, without heart or true feeling, 
but sets a purpose before her mind 
and follows itup clearly and decisively. 
The quotation is, “This — was 
made for self-improvement, and as an 
experiment, whether, while working 
chiefly with a view to detail, it is ab- 
solutely necessary, as frequently as- 
serted, to lose sight of general effect.” 
Here is a lady who has gone to work 
and settled the matter, while others 
have been talking about it ; for we are 
bound to say that never did example 
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better prove an assertion than Miss 
Peel’s picture does, for a broader, 
more powerful, and explicit study from 
nature we never saw, and at the same 
time the finish is absolute, the tones 
of the picture clear, and deep, and 
bright, and for literal imitation of 
texture and colour no work in the 
room can compete with it. It 
is a simple study of a hedge-row 
bank, at foot of which lies a frag- 
ment of rough red and white stone— 
coarse marble; about lie great ivy 
leaves, some brown-green with age, 
some withered at the edges, some 
fresh and bright. There are purple 
flowers interspersed, whose tint lov- 
lily relieves the dark green and 
rosy red. This is called “A Study 
from Nature” (68). Miss Peel is an 
artist in the true sense of the word, 
for in 167, “Study in Spring,” a 
somewhat similar subject to the last, 
the exquisite variety produced by 
change of seasons has been finely ob- 
served. For breadth and balancing 
of colour, and solidity of tone, this 

icture merits like praise with the 
ast. There are some primroses, 
whose downy powdered dry yellow, 
and the exquisitely true rendering of 
their leaves, might offer a nosegay for 
Titania. The ivy painted here is also 
remarkable as before. “A Study of 
Virginia Creeper” (198), by the same, 
merits all admiration. if we might 
offer a little advice to a lady whose 
works we have taken delight to ex- 
amine, it will be this:—Eschew ivy 
from this day: the thing is utterly 
conquered. You will do better than at 
present. Turn to larger subjects, and 
employing the same power of thought 
and earnestness of purpose which led 
to the experimental study, with the 
same industry and mechanical skill, 
we may hope to see a complete artist 
of splendid purposes and powers, as 
the result. 

Mrs. Bodichon (born Barbara Smith), 
sends one of herfavourite studies from 
Algerian scenery, “The Pine Swamp” 
(64). One of those grey-blue hazy 
places, where the genius of miasma 
and plague conceals itself: a thicket 


of grey pine timber, rich in livid 
colour—an earthly fester, wildly pic- 
turesque and ghastly, the lofty tree- 
branches stand stark as skeletons 
against a blazing brazen sky, their 
feet swallowed up in palm and fern 
undergrowths, and their lower boughs 
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hung with tangle, left there by for- 
gotten floods: altogether one of the 
most impressive and suggestive pic- 
tures we remember by this skilful 
painter. Her “Arab Tomb, Algiers” 
(58), has the same good qualities of 
execution. No. 83, “Avenue of old 
llards,” Miss J. Forster, is a truth- 
ul and solid little study from nature. 
No. 96, “Study of garden rock-work, 
with robin all nest,” Mrs. Withers, 
is very good, but the artist has hardl 
mastered asystem of execution whic 
would enable her to support the 
more skilful rendering throughout ; 
of the work being out of keep- 
ing, irregular, and incorrect. No. 100, 
“From Ramsgate Pier, looking over 
Pegwall Bay,” Marianne Stone, is a 
little coast study, which exemplifies 
that the painter has mastered a fine 
principle of design, which leads to a 
repetition of line: the retreating cliffs, 
as they fall away from the eye to the 
horizon, are sustained and repeated by 
a vanishing line of cirri, which re- 
treat also along the sky, curving in- 
wards. The truth with which she has 
rendered the colour of the bare dark 
rocks left naked by the tide, is ad- 
mirable, as is also the sea itself. 

y Amy Bates is an extremely 
well-meant picture, called “Maiden- 
hood.” 

“Standing with reluctant feet 

Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet.” 
A girl standing by a brook-side, hesi- 
tating, with the prettiest of actions 
whether to cross or not. The face an 
figure, as well as the action of doubt- 
ful resolve, that hesitatingly acts, is 
very good—indeed lacks only com- 
plete power of execution to be fasci- 
natingly true and beautiful. It is a 
retty thought indeed. “The River 
Sale com Deckian, Surrey” (177), by 
Christiana Thompson, is a truthful 
and literal study of the river Spenser 
celebrated. Here it flows, slow and 
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turbid, underneath a hazel cover, too 
= to reflect the foliage, and too 
sluggish to cause even a ripple. No. 
219, “‘ The Supplicant,” by Nirs. E. M. 
Ward, is a skilfully and solidly painted 
study of a girl’s head: indeed it is 
too solidly painted, for its vigour re- 
minds us of the lady’s distinguished 
husband’s system of execution. Not 


that we mean to insinuate there are 
traces of his hand in the work, Mrs. 
ainting 


E. M. Ward’s own power of 
is wellknown. “The Music Lesson 
(251), by Mrs. Backhouse, shows a 
young lady instructing a younger sis- 
ter in the mysteries of the gamut, 
ow out the notes with a short 
rod. There is some simple natural- 
ness and no little power of execution 
in this work ; and although trifling 
in design, it is one which leads us to 
congratulate the lady on a vast im- 
provement on her former efforts at 
this exhibition. 

Mrs. Higford Burr has three pic- 
tures :—30, “Tomb in the Pellegrini 
Church of St. Anastasia, Verona ;” 
“Pulpit in the Church of St. Fermo, 
Verona” (85) displaying very unu- 
sual qualities of execution and feel- 
ing for the subject, which, notwith- 
standing a little weakness of colour 
and want of precision of hand, result- 
ing in a slightly hurried effect, is re- 
markable. This lady’s third work, 
“Study of an oak in Aldermarston 
Park’’(95), surpasses these in colourand 
tone, a prevailing brownness of tint 
rather weakens the truthful rendering 
of texture ; the colour lacks purple 
tints, to render it clear and varied. 
Several studies by Mrs. Dundas Mur- 
ray :—72, “Holy Island ;” 20, “Bam- 
borough ;” 31, “Bamborough from 
the North;” and “Mount St. Jory, 
near Toulouse,” (118), need only force 
and clearness to be exquisite rend- 
erings of nature. We commend the 
skies of these fine works to the visi- 
ter’s observation. 


> 
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THE HOUSEKEEPING OF IRISH CHIEFS. 


Ridentem dicere verum, quid vetat?—Latin PROVERB. 


THE voluminous calendar of Irish do- 
cuments and correspondence in Her 
Majesty’s State Paper Office, now 
publishing, will show that the compa- 
trative poverty of the medizval history 
of Ireland, as contrasted with the con- 
temporary historic richness of neigh- 
bouring countries, changes into super- 
lative exuberance for the sedad of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Without en- 
tering into the question whether the 
days of good Queen Bess were great 
days for Ireland or the reverse, we will 
merely say that, considering them arch- 
eeologically, those enormous masses of 
state papers elucidate the condition of 
this kingdom during that queen’s very 
remarkable conquest of it, to so ample 
and minute a degree, that future per- 
users of pictured pages, such as we 
may expect will be written by the 
light of those records, will obtain ex- 
traordinarily vivid retrospective, and 
as it were, stereoscopic views, of 
interior life in Ireland during that 
memorable struggle between our 
half-civilized Gael, and many men 
foremost in fame among the English 
people. Our readers, sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the foreign actors 
in the protracted conflict, may, per- 
haps, not be well informed regard- 
ing the position and circumstances 
of our native chieftains, who so 
boldly confronted the leading war- 
riors and statesmen of England— 
Sussex, Drury, Sydney, the XS, 
Raleigh, Norreys, Mountjoy, Carew, 
and others, whose experience had 
been gained not only in the Low 
Countries and the French wars, but in 
the still better school of the Scottish 
borders. In this latter debatable 
ground, the style of warfare, the best 
to teach military operations requi- 
site for subduing the Irish, was ac- 
knowledged to be much less severe 
than service in this country; so 
much less, indeed, that Sir William 
Pelham, a veteran martialist, who had 
formerly, as warden of the Scottish 
marches, “daunted,” in the phrase of 
the day, “the thieves of the border, 
and made the rush bush keep the 
cow,” declared :--“As touching any 


comparison between the soldier of 
Berwick and the soldier of Ireland, 
alleging the former to serve in greater 
toil, if I give my judgment, all the 
soldiers of Christendom must give 
place in that to the soldier of Ireland, 
since there is as much difference be- 
tween them for ease of service as is 
between an alderman of London and 
a Berwick soldier.” 

No one could be more in earnest 
than Pelham was when penning this 
comparison, and for ourselves, we are 
so tickled with his introduction of the 
alderman that, admiring his freedom 
in acting on the only answer to the 
question placed at the head of this 
paper, we determine to cook a joke 
or two (if we can catch them), whilst 
engaged on the ensuing disquisition. 
Seriously, we see no reason why anti- 
quaries should not be jocose; and 
eeoahe Horace Walpole’s wish to 
teach them “to be,” as he says, 
“singing birds,” was difficult to carr 
out, their labours may aid and cartel. 
lish the songs of future national poets, 
and also serve, by making the past of 
our country better waenteel: to 
dautathen ‘ist sons’ and daughters’ 
attachment to her. Nay more, 
even strangers to the soil, some of 
whom, it is notorious, feel more in- 
terest in Old Ireland than many of 
her children do, would listen gladly 
to such celebrations—more gladl 
than to the laments poured fort 
by the passionate poet of her “Na- 
tional Melodies.” Like the t 
author of Zhe Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, Moore, in his young 
patriotism, laboured with affectionate 
earnestness for the recovery of the 
ancient lays of his native land. But 
he had not those tastes, and that 
appreciation of retrospects into an- 
cient existences, that enabled the 
Scottish author to exhibit scenes of 
clan life veluti in speculum. When 
shall it be said of the noble old for- 
tresses and halls in Ireland, as has 
been literally affirmed of mere moun- 
tains of land from the Highlands 
to the Tweed, that “not one lifts 
its head unsung!” The archeologic 
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details we are about to offer are home- 
ly, astheirtitle implies; yet the reader 
will see that their topic excited the 
curiosity of an illustrious Londoner, 
a philosopher and poet, Samuel John- 
son; and will at once admit that while 
this visitor to the Hebrides remained 
ungratified by as full an account of 
them as we possess, these details 
would have been still more welcome 
to the author of “The Antiquary.” 
Some further introduction to our sub- 
ject being still needed, let us continue. 

Pelham’s contrast conveys an idea 
of the hardships the English military 
had to endure whilst carrying on the 
war in, say, Ulster, then a mere wil- 
derness, townless, castleless, bridg- 
less, and almost houseless. The no- 
tions we form on this point bring us 
to our theme, for our antiquarian me- 
mory recalls the contented terms in 
which many British officers of the day 
wrote of the hospitality they received 
from native chiefs. Indeed, to judge 
by some of their encomiums, the dig- 
nitary above idealized might have been 
well gratified by banquets a Maguire 
or an O’Shaughnessy would have set 
before him. But we are anticipating ; 


for as agreeably with the proverb, the 
proof of a pudding is in its eating, it is 
not time to prove the value of ancient 
Irish housekeeping until the pudding- 
period, or end of our paper. 


Archeologically and accurately 
speaking, our theme should begin to 
develop itself from the epoch when 
the first habitation (in which house- 
keeping commenced) was built in Ire- 
lan Authorities, however, either 
know nothing, or disagree on this 
point ; even to the extent of denying 
that Ollamh Fodhla erected, A.M. 3883, 
a house on Tara hill, and also, that 
the palace of Emania was constructed 
so early as A.M. 4532. Some protest, 
too, that the said “palace” was no 
better than any woAe¢ marked on Pto- 
lemy’s map of Ierne, and described by 
Strabo as a circular encampment, de- 
fended by paltsades(whencethe name,) 
and containing cabins for sheltering 
a clan and their cattle. Without 
venturing into this disloyal contro- 
versy, so far as the more ancient seats 
of our dynasties are concerned, we will 
merely say that such accounts of Irish 
palaces in the sixteenth century as 
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we have fallen in with do not de- 
scribe them as worthy of Palladio or 
Jean Goujon. 

Taking up an unquestionable autho- 
rity, the little poem entitled “The 
Circuit of Murcheartach O’ Neill,” in- 
dited in 941, to celebrate the success- 
ful expedition made through this 
island by that ambitious king (with 
the object of paving his way to assum- 
ing the monarchy), we obtain almost 
the earliest insight into housekeeping 
here. The poet, or bard, who had ac- 
companied the band of one thousand 
warriors, forming the force that effect- 
ed this circuitous coup @état, be- 
stowed on the king his historic sou- 
briquet of ‘“‘Murcheartach of the 
Cloaks of Hides,” to distinguish his 
patron for his liberality and provi- 
dence in supplying his men with man- 
tles made of hides, as covering against 
inclement weather—winter having 
been the season selected for the poli- 
tic excursion. The circumstantial 
versifier tells how, on the return of 
the troops, in triumph, bringing with 
them several provincial kings that had 
been unexpectedly seized as hostages, 
upon approaching the “pails” of 
Aileach, a gilly was hurried forward 
to desire ON eill’s queen “to send out 
women to cut rushes,” for that high 
company was coming. He also tells 
how, when the floor of the hall had 
been well strewn, an enormous refec- 
tion was set before the leaders of the 
expedition and their captives.* This 
mode of covering floors supplied, as 
every one knows, the place of carpets 
in old England as all da in Ireland; 
and though it does not seem as fit.a 
foundation for dancing upon as bare 
boards, bien cirés Shakespeare intro- 
duces it in the marble halls of Italy, 
Romeo exclaiming:— 

“* Give me a torch! 
Let wantons, light of heart, 


Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels ; 
T’ll be a candle-holder, and look on !” 


In our marshy country, rushes were 
strewn on floors so late as the time of 
Elizabeth (the period we propose to 
examine), and, moreover, often formed 
the cool summer couches of hardy 
militants. 

Glancing back again to the earliest 
ages of Celtic civil war, when deliri- 
unt reges, plectuntur Hiberni, and 


* Arch. Tracts, I., 53. 
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those kings gloried in giving each 
other’s “roof to the flames and flesh 
to the eagles,” we discern little re- 
specting their life under roofs so liable 
to arson; yet can perceive enough to 
enable us to do them the justice of ex- 
plaining why they so frequently prey- 
ed upon one another, by observing that 
insufficiency of cattle and scarcity of 
corn sometimes necessitated predatory 
warfare. Whenever murrain seized 
the kine and swine of a clan, nothing 
was left to perishing men but to seize 
whatever was left with their neigh- 
bours. We may judge of the extre- 
mity, in this question of life or death, 
in ages earlier than the ninth century, 
by the fact that so cogent was the 
need of f that clergymen not only 
obeyed the slogan of their septs, as an 
imperative order to arm in defence of 
their quadruped flocks and herds, but 
joined their kings in plundering ex- 
peditions. Besides these convincing 
proofs that necessity knew no law, it 
seems that an innovatory one, intro- 
duced by a Bishop of Derry, to relieve 
women from the latter service, was set 
aside whenever famine absolutely de- 
manded that all who claimed to be 


fed should sally forth in quest of the 


wherewithal. In those ne hun- 
gry ages, the menials of clan-leaders 
were militant; either repelling incur- 
sions, or making forays, to supply 
the wants of their tribe, in seasons 
when their own corn and cattle had 
failed. In Wales, the very bards, 
whose persons were in all Celtic coun- 
tries held sacred even in the whirl 
and rage of fight, were not exempt 
from acting as caterers as well as poets 
on pressing occasions; but were en- 
couraged to swell the throng in search 
of plunder by the custom that enti- 
tled the musicus aulicus, musician of 
the hall, to the best heifer taken in 
any raid in which he had accompa- 
nied the domestici, or house servants; 
provided he had, —_ to setting out 
on this service of danger, animated 
them by an inspiriting chant. Liter- 
ary relies may still be seen of this 
_ oral mode of rousing Taffy to go to 
some one’s house, and as the nursery 
rhyme has it, “steal a piece of beef.” 
If this pecans ee yr in 
vogue when any archetype of Gray’s 
“Bard” renin bey a a. the ruth- 
less conqueror of the Welsh and sup- 

d exterminator of their poets, 
Raward the First had as just a reason 
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for putting them to the sword as there 
is for slaying trumpeters, despite their 
plea of non-combativeness. 
eapate the luchd tighe, i.e. peo- 
le of the house, or household of a 
eltic king, were his regular force, 
his standing army, pre ared both for 
went oe appar and taking preys. In 
those k ages of ugly days and 
darker nights, when his majesty might 
be awakened by the national hue-and- 
cry, a-boo! (which seems to have been 
a shout to the guards of the boo, i.e. 
cows,) and then was informed that a 
creach had been run on him during the 
small hours, to the deprivation of milk 
for breakfast and meat for any meal 
defence was the most important of all 
sublunary objects, excepting, per- 
haps, the means either of recovering 
the prey, or replenishing the cow- 
ard, by sending out the house- 
101d troop for a rush at the stock of 
some other unwary clan. It was 
then, obviously, of more consequence 
to retain a warrior with a clever turn 
for such work, than it now is to make 
good selection of a man of business, 
or askilled huntsman. Such a major 
domo’s head had to be strong for 
bearing blows as well as cunning in 
pursuing ; and especially in returning, 
when driving a booty home. Accord- 
ingly, the responsible functionary was 
led gilla gradha, i.e. a ail of 
trust, or confidential servant; and the 
title of the head of the king of Con- 
naught’s domestics was not steward, 
but “leader.” Often and again, pres- 
sure from within, resulting from want 
of sustenance, was so severe, that the 
remedy pointed out by nature and cus- 
tom, for filling the vacuum, was not 
left to the care of a servant, but the 
chieftain himself, as we read in 
O’Donovan’s “Annals of the Four 
Masters,” took out his household for 
the necessary “excursion.” 

The custom that obliged a chieftain 
to make a foray soon after his elec- 
tion is thus philosophically viewed by 
Martin, in his account of the manners 
of the Hebridean Gael; and we may 
add, that this act, called in Ireland 
sluaigheadh ceannais readhna, we. 
the expedition on receiving the khan- 
ship, or headship, because the new 
king was bound to make it as soon 
after his inauguration as possible, 
served, besides giving proof of his 
pe. to enrich the faction that 

ad placed him in power:—: 
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‘*Every heir, or young chieftain of a 
tribe, was obliged in honour to give a 
public specimen of his valour, before he 
was owned or declared governor or leader 
of his people. He was usually attended 
with a retinue of young men of quality, 
who had not beforehand given any proof 
of their valour, and were ambitious of 
such an opportunity to signalize them- 
selves. It was usual for the captain to 
lead them to make a desperate incursion 
upon some neighbour or other that they 
were in feud with; and they were 
obliged to bring by open force the cattle 
they found in the lands they attacked, 
or die in the attempt. After the per- 
formance of this achievement, the young 
chieftain was ever after reputed vuliant, 
and worthy of government, and such as 
were of his retinue acquired the like re- 
putation. The custom being reciprocally 
used among them was not reputed rob- 
bery; for the damage which one tribe 
sustained by this essay of the chieftain 
of another, was repaired when their 
chieftain came in his turn to make his 
specimen. But I have not heard an in- 
stance of this practice for these siaty 
years passed,” 


Our authority wrote, we believe, in 
the year 1684, and besides his obser- 
vation, twas “Sixty years since,” he 
excuses the old custom of cow-lifting 
on a grand scale so reasonably, that 
one can fancy a lowland baron 
thought less of suffering by that prac- 
tice than Bradwardine did, in 1745, 
when an unusual trick was played on 
him. Martin continues:— 


**Chieftains had their fixed officers 
who were ready to attend them on all 
occasions, military or civil: Some fami- 
lies continue them from father to son; 
particularly Sir Donald Macdonald has 
his principal standard bearer and his 
quartermaster. The latter has a right 
to all the hides of cows killed upon any 
of the occasions mentioned above; and 
this I have seen exacted punctually, 
though the officer had no charter for the 
same, but only custom. They had a 
constant sentinel on the top of their 
houses called Gockman, or in the English 
tongue, ‘‘ Cockman,” who was obliged to 
watch day and night, and at the approach 
of anybody to ask, who comes there? 
This officer is continued in Barra still, 
and has the perquisites due to his place 
ap him duiy at two terms in the year. 

here was a competent number of young 
gentlemen called Luchd&tach, or garde 
du corps, who always attended the chief- 
tain at home or abroad; they were well 
trained in managing the sword and tar- 
get, in wrestling, swimming, jumping, 
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dancing, and shooting with bows and 
arrows; and were also stout seamen.” 


Besides this account, as given by 
that preserver of many circumstances 
of ancient Celtic social habits, a much 
more eager observer of men and man- 
ners, Dr. Johnson, had, during histour 
in the Hebrides, his curiosity excited 
by the very question of certain do- 
mestic details, which he could ob- 
tain scarcely any information on, but 
whieh we can supply, at least regard- 
ing Irish households. This great 
English philosopher observes:— 


“The peculiarities” (of Hebridean 
life) “ which strike the native of a com- 
mercial country, proceeded in a great 
measure from the want of money. ‘To 
the servants and dependents that were 
not domestics, were appropriated certain 
portions of land for their support. Mac 
Donald has a piece of ground yet called 
the Bard’s or Senachie’s Field. When a 
beef was killed for the house, particular 
parts were claimed as fees by the several 
officers or workmen. What was the right 
of each I have not yet learned. The head 
belonged to the smith, and the udder of 
a cow to the piper ; the weaver had like- 
wise his particular part; and so many 
pieces followed these prescriptive claims, 
that the laird’s was at best but little.” 


The good doctor, whose housekeeping 
was on a petty scale, often supplied by 
acut of veal from a Fleet-street chop- 
house, would have been gratified to 
read the detailed statement lately 
given in the Ulster Journal of Arch- 
cology, as to the apportionment of 
the several parts of a cow and a sheep, 
whenever these animals were killed 
for the food of a large Irish household. 
This singular document, now among 
the MSS. in the State Paper Office, was 
one of the collections made by Han- 
mer, treasurer of Christ Church Ca- 
thedral, about the year 1594, when he 
was preparing materials for his quaint 
“Cronicle of Ireland.” Not to re- 
publish it in extenso, but preferably, 
to quote and explain some parts, let 
us first remark, that Dr. Fi ohnson’s 
adscription of every slain cow’s head 
to the smith is borne out, and that in 
our more liberal country, this work- 
man (a most useful one when armour 
had to be riveted, and pike-heads 
sharpened), also received the tongue 
and feet. This fee was his in con- 
sideration of having knocked the ani- 
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mal down with his ord more, or big 
hammer; for it would seem the smith’s 
field was the place whither cattle were 
usually driven for sale and slaughter. 
Agreeably, also, with the doctor’s 
statement, the udder was given to the 
family musician, who here, however, 
was not a piper, but a harper,—the 
more specially Irish household min- 
strel. As for the other performer, his 
music seems to have more peculiarly 
pertained to al fresco feasts ; and was 
particularly welcome whenever the 
clan marched forth to repel an incur- 
sion, the piper playing the Erse va- 
riation of the old Geelic tune, “ Wha 
daur meddle wi’ me?” On the other 
hand, the Fer-na-Cledha, or “man of 
strings,” was naturally an inmate; 
and, in times when pianos, papers, and 
polkas were not invented, a delectable 
source of amusement. After supper, 
theprincipal repast, the harpers struck 
up, and any resident or visitant ra- 
cruidhe, or singers, sang. And did not 
the duine-wassala of the house often 
make the harper play a rinceadh-fad- 
ha, or long (country) dance, to the ori- 
inal air of “The wind that shakes the 
ley,” and great delight of the young 


mona-uassala? Let another question 
be asked :— 


“ Where 
Is traceable a vestige of the notes 
That ruled those dances wild in character?” 


The query may be replied to by an 
eager collector of those lively airs, 
Dr. Petrie, a competent appreciator of 
the soul for harmony possessed by the 
Irish harpers, who composed our im- 
mortal melodies. 

The particular part claimed by the 
weaver, in Ireland, was the “bigge 
poodings;” while the “black” variety 
of this eatable went to the plough- 
man, and was probably much the same 
sort of agglomerate as is now known 
by the same name,—a strong indigest- 
ible mass, but suited to a hard-work- 
ing man, enjoying dura iia mes- 
sorum. e porter, or doorkeeper, 
a domestic holding the responsible 
duty of giving or refusing admission 
to the often-thronged door of a great 
chief’s house, received a certain por- 
tion. The tripes went to a function- 
ary called “the kater,” whose peculiar 
office requires explanation. Judging 
from his title, he was a caterer, or 
achétier, who purchased “cates” for 
the table ; but by many contemporary 
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accounts, such as Sir John Davy’s and 
Campion’s, the “cater” of an Irish 
chieftain was a “cunning thief,” whose 
regular employment was, not buying, 
but purloining food. 

The house carpenter was entitled 
to the livers of each cow and sheep. 
“The man that draws water” received 
the latter animal’s “bag pooding ;” 
which seems to be the natural recep- 
tacle in which that peculiarly national 
dish, a Scotch haggis, is boiled, and 
not the comestible, celebrated in nur- 
sery rhymes, as made by the queen 
of the song, and stuffed her with 
plums. The tailor claimed the “two 
small ribs that go with the hind quar- 
ters” of each beef; a sufficiency for 
this fraction of a man, who, like John 
of the Needle at Glennaquoich, and 
the miserable artificer Petrucchio 
maltreated, warmed his goose for, and 
cut cabbage from, both masculine and 
feminine habiliments, The hearts of 
cows and sheep were the respective 

erquisites of their several herds. 

he horseboy, or groom in charge of 
the chieftain’s charger, and also of 
his hacks for the chase and the road, 
was rewarded with a well-covered leg 
bone of beef, and the sheep’s head. 
In Scotland, it is probable, that the 
smith would have disputed this latter 
morsel, and have quickly converted it 
into the dainty called “singeit heid,” 
a savoury though ugly entrée, made 
by singeing off the wool, thrusting a 
red hot iron into the apertures in the 
head, and then broiling iton the ashes 
of his forge. In our country, this ar- 
tisan, in remote districts, still claims 
the heads of pigs ; perhaps in return 
for having rung their noses. The 
“ garran keeper,” a rough stableman, 
in care of the plough and draught 
horses, was used to get a neck of 
mutton and a bit of beef. A “choice 
piece” was the share of “the shott,” 
whose function is not quite intelligible 
without annotation. This term seems 
to prove that the MS. it figures in 
was written when fire-arms had come 
into general use; yet, may have been 
designated shooters from more an- 
cient weapons, such as cross and long 
bows; but more probably meant 
arquebus and matchlock men, on 
whose good shooting the safety of the 
house, if assaulted, much depended. 
In point of fact, and to speak plain, 
these men had the first choice, be- 
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cause they could take it, in an age 
when, and in a country where not 
knowledge, but strength, was power. 

The “next choice piece” was the 
privileged lot of “the housewif of 
the house,” a lady whose rights as the 
houseband’s better half, seem inade- 
quately considered, according, at least. 
to modern notions ; for, what would 
the denizens of the distillery room at 
Squire Senne’ say, if their mis- 
tress could only command a second 
cut, and that after the servant’s hall 
was served? Some little gallantry 
and thought for the sex are, neverthe- 
less, apparent in a subsequent allot- 
ment of the “swete-bred, to her 
that is” about to add to the number 
of mouths to be fed. The “nurse” 
claimed “the third choice.” Thisatten- 
dant does not seem to have resembled 
the modern servant, or bonne of the 
same name ; though indeed, there were 
“nurrishs” who brought up children 
sent in for fosterage ; but a woman 
who attended the sick and wounded. 
Every one knows, from Shakespeare’s 
dramas, the important “the old 
nurse” formerly played in a great 
house. We next come upon a con- 


sequential —— the physician,” 


who received the beef kidneys, and 
under the curious name of “the as- 
tronomer,” a shoulder of mutton. 
This retainer’s second title also re- 
quires explanation to any who are un- 
aware that the sciences of medicine 
and astrology were formerly mingled, 
as by Chaucer’s practitioner, “ the 
Doctor of Physike,” who 


“ Kept his patient a ful gret del 
In houres by his magike naturel.” 


Whether our ancient semi-magical, 
semi-medical men had also antici- 
pated Mesmer, we know not; but can 
well excuse the superstitious feelings 
of those days, in mixing supernatural 
with natural causes, since the two are 
not even yet definitively separated. 
Concluding this list of the appor- 
tionment of no less than twenty-three 
parts of a cow, by stating that the 
marrow-bones were handed to “the 
dony-lader, the strongest man in the 
house,” whose appellation, dwine man, 
and laidir strong, signifies that he 
was an athletic warrior, we pass to 
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the fact that “the ramp” was allotted 
“to him that cuts the beef;” a per- 
formance special, it is likely, to the 
master of the house, or “laird,” who, 
as Dr. Johnson remarks, got but little 
as - eave of his own me Cer- 
tainly his perquisite was not the worst, 
and with it he probably supplied beef 
for himself and his guests, at the upper 
end of the hall table. 

Some more particulars as to this 
yap of the killed cow and 
sheep deserve notice. The skin of the 
latter quadruped was the cook’s fee ; 
but the former’s hide might not be 
claimed by any individual, being des- 
tined to be bartered for “wyne and 
aqua vite ;” while whatever “tallow” 
the defunct “ beef”’ had accumulated 
whilst fattening, was made into 
candles. 

The foregone insight into the eco- 
nomy of an old Irish mansion shows 
that the demesne and household were, 
in large measure, self-supporting. 
The only imports, wine, and either 
aes eau de vie, were obtained 
by sending hides in exchange for those 
cheering commodities to the nearest 
seaport town. These teguments of 
kine, and other sorts of peltry, form- 
ed the largest article of export; and 
it speaks creditably for our ancient 
countrymen’s powers of imbibing, 
that an ancestor of Lord Kenmare 
states, in 1584, the yearly importation 
of wine into Munster as averaging 
1,000 tuns, at an average rate of one 
tun in exchange for fifty hides.* 

Wherever the house was from 
which Dr. Meredith Hanmer obtained 
the above list of meat apportion- 
ot the establishment was large 
enough to give employment to a “but- 
cher.” Ina household of equal size 
in England, there would have been a 
baker and brewer; but an Irish lord 
ee little wheat, and gave almost all 

is oats to his horses, excepting a por- 
tion retained for griddle cakes. Money 
rent was almost unknown, just as con- 
temporaneously, the Scottish border 
lairds reckoned their revenue, not 
coin, but “chauldrons of victuals ;” 
so that, in fact, our chieftains realized 
the Arcadian idea of independence of 
trade almost as fully as would have 
satisfied the patriotic views of a cer- 


? 
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tain “Dermot Mac Poverty,” a cor- 
respondent of the editor of the “ In- 
telligencer,” and who, writing at the 
time Zhe Drapier’s Letters, as to the 
revival of home manufacture here, 
were famous, suggests :— 

**Can Ireland for all dis, do noting for 
himshelfs? I tink he can, if he shall 
take de advishes of de clot man or de 
Draper (as dey call him), dat de big 
gentrys would eat dere good beefs and 
good muttons, and fat poultrys, drink 
de strong beer and hot waters, widout 
much of de wines, at dere houses at 
home, and make dere own clots and all 
oder dresh, and so ‘save shaks full of 
monis.’” 


Sacks full of money could not, how- 
ever, have been saved when the above 
list was written, because coin was so 
scarce that, as contemporaries observ- 
ed there was “none stirring, even in 
great lord’s houses.”* In fact, the 
practical use of that system of allot- 
ting particular pieces of meat to the 
several inmates of an Irish household 
was to reward various services accord- 
ing to their comparative value. Thus, 
while the tailor received but a couple 
of small ribs, “the strongest man in 
the house” got the marrow-bones, and 
its defenders secured the choicest 
parts. Such a plan, therefore, en- 
abled these familiars to sit at meat in 
peace together, without using the 
marrow-bones offensively. The cus- 
tom had probably arisen from the de- 
sirability of putting system in place 
of the disputes that must have oc- 
curred at tables where communism 
existed, as Froissart states it did 
among the Gael, whose kings, in his 
time, admitted their mere varlets to 
sit at their board, and to eat from 
their porringers and drink from their 
madders, which usage they declared to 
be “the praiseworthy custom of their 
country ;’ but which to us smacks 


too much of equality, fraternity, and 


m. 

We should be misleading our read- 
ers if we failed to draw a distinction 
between the house-keeping implied b 
the above list, and the style in whic 
wild Irish kings lived in remote regions. 


Ind it is probable that Dr. Han- 
mer, who resided at Waterford when 
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making his collections, set down the 
economy of an Anglo-Irish ménage 
(such as Viscount Decies might have 
kept at Dromana) with respect to the 
distribution of meat, rather than the 
system observed in less civilized dis- 
tricts. But, having already varied our 
theme by a preliminary divergence 
anent the earliest ways and means of 
housekeeping, we have not space to 
discuss the matter as regards the 
domestic economies of lords like Sir 
Bryan O'Neill and Yellow Sorlie 
M‘Donald, each of whose dairies, at 
one time included 50,000 cows.t 

Lord Mountjoy’s secretary, the 
traveller, Moryson, notices indeed, 
the difference between English-Irish, 
and pure Gaels, in their diet and 
mode of serving up meat; sayin 
that the former cut their joints a 
served them @ la mode Anglaise. 
Nevertheless the close similarity be- 
tween the details just given and 
those quoted by Dr. Johnson go to 
prove the practice Gaelic. The habits 
and characteristics of the Normano- 
Celtic barons were certainly deeply 
moulded after indigenous types, to 
such an extent, that some of the 
highest families of foreign extraction 
became more national in their man- 
ners than the natives; so, at least 
said the proverbHibernis ipsis Hiber- 
niores, which we quote, not to be 
charged with a bull. Liberal house- 
keeping, the chieftain’s virtue, was 
also his neighbour’s—the baron’s 
foible, or rather forte ; for the more 
— his hospitality to the Dugald 

algettys of the day, the thicker his 
plump of spears. There was this 
marked distinction ; that while the 
feudal lord kept open house to attract 
followers, the chieftain was required 
to do so because originally, and even 
so lately as when Froissart wrote, 
every thing, except his bed, was com- 
mon to his clan. 

If we examine the characters of 
those two separate orders, as given by 
medisyval writers, we see that the 
stress of praise is laid upon their qua- 
lity of hospitality. “The princely 
English lords,’ as a contemporary 

tof Connaught styled the Norman- 
rish nobility of the fourteenth cen- 
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tury, had so assimilated themselves 
to the Gaelic people that, as the bard 
declared, their foreignness, haughti- 
ness, and perverseness, were turned 
into hospitality and good manners. 
The same writer gives an interesting 
character of a Connacian lord of the 
same period ; Eoghan O’ Madden, who 
is described as possessing qualities 
and graces that became an Irish chief- 
tain excellently well. His sway over 
his territory, the poet declares, was un- 
disputed, so that he never had to de- 
mand hostages from subordinate lead- 
ers of the tribe, and he was so lenient 
and merciful as never to put chains 
on a prisoner. Though he refused 
neither treasure, nor horses, nor cattle, 
nor food to any one, his wealth was 
great. He was the first, the most dis- 
tinguished, in peace and in war ; his 
figure was the most comely and regal 
in the hall ; and his spear the foremost 
in the field of battle. From this some- 
what poetic portraiture, we turn to a 
prose character, drawn by the old an- 
nalist, Friar Clyn, of Kilkenny ; it is 
that of an eminent baron of the En- 
plishry, Sir Fulke de la Freigne, who 
ad led a gallant band of Anglo-Irish 
to the wars in France ; he is described 
as a renowned knight, whose name 
served him more than the men he 
could command, as exceeding in fame 
rather than in substance ; yet as never 
closing his gates, and being profuse in 
giving feasts. In short, praise of 
the hospitable disposition of lords 
was the stereotype form of eulogizing 
them. 
Spenser, the poet, states that the 
> most peneae character an Irish chief- 
tain could obtain with his clan, was 
to be “their defender and spender,”— 
terms some of our ers may require 
to be explained. Such a king’s 
prime duty was to defend his peo Te . 
and we may be sure that he enjoyed no 
sinecure. Like others of his order, it 
was the special business of him and 
his men to protect his nation; and 
though crowns and armies were ever 
costly, in no country was the axiom 
better understood than in Ireland, that 
without soldiers, little would be left 
worth protecting. A brave defence 
having secured something to enjoy, 
the valiant and wise head of the clan 
community, being well entitled to take 
the lion’s share in its expenditure, 
was more than rightfully so by the 
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custom of receiving him and his reti- 
nue in cois-a-rie, coshery, or assessed 
provision for the king ; for, as the poet, 
our authority, observed all around 
him, and recorded, he was necessarily 
and cordially welcome to live upon 
his people, and to receive his share of 
the wealth he had guarded. Conse- 
uent on this peculiar social system, 
the first requisites of character in a 
chieftain were intrepidity, and such 
minor traits as commanded the re- 
spect of his clansmen, and secured 
him their attachment. They always 
retained the power, and sometimes 
exercised it,—for, in their proverb, 
“stronger than the chief are the vas- 
sals,’—of deposing a superannuated, 
or disabled, or insufficiently strong- 
minded and bodied ruler, since nei- 
ther a coward nor “a hen-chief” (as 
an effeminate heir was once called, 
and then ousted,) would serve their 
purposes. The qualities that insured 
the chosen chief popularity were, first, 
valour, for which men feared and wo- 
men loved him; and next, generosity 
and conviviality, in the derivative 
meanings of the words; especially if he 
evinced these congenial virtues in liv- 
ing among his clan freely and socially, 
without affecting any haughty supe- 
riority ; in bounteously giving away 
much of his personal property, such as 
horses and cattle, gold and silver plate, 
oem and pueens and in receiving 
is clan on festive occasions, such as 
the Yule and Easter feasts, at the go- 
vernment house, with a hospitality 
that acknowledged his people as the 
source of his rude wealth. Abstract- 
edly considered, there was much more 
that warmed the heartsof men to each 
other in the clan system than in the 
feudal polity ; for communism, arising 
from the natural right of all, in whose 
veins the blood of a common patriarch 
flowed, to share equally, was the soul 
of the one system, while a narrow, indi- 
vidualized claim to property seems the 
essence of the other, The social bond 
that held a clan together was, indeed, 
economically considered, a generous 

reciprocity of services. 
he well-known almost literal 
translation, by Swift, of an Erse poetic 
description of O’ Rourke’s Feast, is not 
only admired for its spirit, but may be 
believed to be a tolerably faithful re- 
presentation of scenes often pre- 
sented in the festive halls of our 

30 
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Elizabethan “kings.” The original 
is thought to have been composed in 
honour of the banquet given on the 
inauguration of Sir Bryan O’ Rourke, 
who was brought to trial, in 1591, at 
Westminster, and hung at Tyburn, on 
several counts of treason, having, 
among other overt acts, fastened, at 
Dromohare, a portrait of Queen Eliz- 
abeth to his horse’s tail, and thus ig- 
nominiously dragged the royal etfigy 
through the dirt. Such an insult was 
not to be borne, especially when per- 
formed in Ireland in times when, as 
it was observed, King Philip of Spain’s 
picture stood at the head of the hall, 
while any portraiture of the Queen of 
England had to be looked for behind 
the door. Whoever the banquet- 
giving chief was, his feast is immor- 
talized by Swift’s translation, com- 
mencing :— 


** O’Rourke’s noble fare will ne'er be forgot, 

By those who were there, or those who were 
not, 

His revels to keep, we sup and we dine 

On seven score sheep, fat bullocks and 
swine. 

Usquebaugh to our feast in pails is brought 
u , 

A henieed at least, and a madder our cup.” 


The whole poem is so familiar, we 
need not tell how the feasters fell a- 
fighting; but will pass to a dinner 
table where, in 1558, the pleasing spec- 
tacle was presented of the O’Shaugh- 
nessy entertaining the Viceroy, Thom- 
as cliffe, the renowned Earl of 
Sussex, in a style so satisfactory that, 
as his lordship’s journalist records, 
his Excellency and train “dyned on 
the 12th July at O’Shaghnes’ house, 
called the Gortte,” (7. e. the Garden,) 
“go worshipfully, that divers wondered 
at it, for the like had not been seen in 
no Irisman’s house.” 

Sir Roger O'Shaughnessy (for this 
stately king was duly knighted), so 
surpassing his countrymen in the 
sumptuousness of his establishment, 
is picturesquely styled by the annal- 
ists, in their oriental imagery, “the 
alighting hill to all the English and 
Trish who came tohim,” and is affirm- 
ed to have been a man who, though 
not skilled in Latin and English, was 
held in much respect and esteem by 
the English. It is also to be found 
in the chronicles that this Celtic Sir 
Roger de Coverley’s mother, Martha 





Phecagh, i. e. the gaudy or showy, 
was distinguished for her beauty and 
munificence ; so we may imagine that 
to her her son probably owed his good 
taste in giving dinners. Were it not 
that we divine the cause, it would 
have astonished us to find that a chief 
in remote Connaught excelled in the 
appliances of banqueting; yet, the 
reasons are that this region was, if far 
from the vice-Jupiter of DublinCastle, 
also far from the thunder and light- 
ning of his artillery ; and we alsoknow 
that, as a Scottish clergyman observed 
to Dr. Johnson, the clans nearest to 
borders were comparatively more bar- 
barous than those whose remoteness 
saved them from plunder and all its 
retaliations. The “ worshipful” man- 
ner in which the Lord Lieutenant 
dined at Gort house, probably con- 
sisted principally in the number and 
appearance of his host’s household. 
anatica per Vantiquita as we are, 
we cannot say how Sir Roger’s “beef- 
eaters” were got up. By-the-by, 
these ministering men manifestly de- 
rived their name from the old French 
term bouvattier, a drink-bringer or 
“drawer,” who was stationed at the 
buffet, or cup-board. What the Irish 
variety of these attendants looked like, 
we know not ; yet, imagine that the 
stalwart galloglasses, who might have 
stood around as living chandeliers, 
holding, like Romeo and their proto- 
types in “The Legend of Montrose,” 
torches and huge wax candles in their 
hands, produced a martial and impos- 
ing effect. Altogether, indeed, the pic- 
ture our mind’s eye forms of that 
festive scene, is a strange, yet delight- 
ful one; and the subject may fairly be 
suggested as worthy of the rich and 
ful pencil of Maclise, one of the 
oremost in the limner’s art, and the 
foremost to evince his sympathy with 
the ancient Mac’sand 0’s of his genius- 
gifted race, 7 celebrating their deeds 
in his own splendid manner. 

Sir Henry Sydney declares in his 
interesting autobiography that when, 
in 1577, as viceroy, he passed with 
his retinue through the mountain 
countries of the O’ Byrnesand O’Tooles 
he “was entertained by them as well 
as he could wish to be entertained any 
where.” They were at that time at 
—_ and were, accordingly, as the 

rd Deputy observes, “ rich: having 


no waste land but that bore corn or 
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horn; and though formerly they 
used to buy bread in Dublin, or bar- 
ter firewood for it, they now have 
corn to sell.” Those good times had 
changed when in 1600, Viceroy Mount- 
joy visited the rebel chief of the 
former clan ; surprising his house on 
the side of Glenmalure so suddenly, 
upon Christmas day, that its owner 
but narrowly escaped into the woods, 
“while my lord,” says his secretary, 
“lived plentifully in Felim’s house, 
on such provisions as were made for 
him and his hired troops and kerne,” 
or household troop, “to keep a merry 

hristmas.” This was turning the 
tables with a vengeance, to chase Fe- 
lim like a fox, stop his earth, devour 
his roast beef, and drink his wine and 
strong waters. But it is time that our 
antiquarian conglomeration came to a 
close. Yet let us, while full of ideas 
of banquets, characterize the national 
pecularities of the various principal 
pone in the grand historic mage 

reland presented at that time, by 
the following metaphors; allegorizing 
the land as a broad scene where con- 
wives feasted, but frequently fought, 
in country phrase, “through one 
another,” as did O’ Rourke’s friends, 
of whom their bard sang— 
“Good Lord! what a sight! after all their 

good cheer, 
For people to fight in the midst of their beer.” 
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Metaphorically saying, then, in the 
fashion of Noll Goldsmith’s “ Retalia- 
tion,” that while the assaulted natives 
of the land poured forth wisce beatha, 
or water of life, the English brought 
blue ruin, besides introducing that 
Sassenach, or Teutonic, and Protestant 
beverage—beer; and, continuing to 
draw our allegories from the buttet, a 
Frenchman occasionally appeared on 
the scene, light as claret and efferves- 
cent as champagne ; while the Spanish 
forces that now and then landed may 
be compared to their own liquor, es- 
pecially in effect on the Insh; in 
whose heads the inspiriting importa- 
tion mounted, as sack did in Falstaff’s. 

Claudite jam rivos! These flowing 
fancies may be brought to a close by 
another suggestion to Sir Daniel 
Maclise, viz., that the state of this 
country during Elizabeth’s time might 
well be presented by a series of his- 
torical pictures, whether of Burghley 
reading a despatch to the Queen, 
announcing a disaster in some cam- 

ign against O’ Neill, or of this chief- 

in’s self at the head of his clan, or 
of the ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion stone of Trinity College, or of a 
hundred other memorable subjects, all 
which could be painted from the forms 
and colouring of the thousands of 
figures described in contemporary 
State Papers, 


KAISERSWERTH, THE TRAINING SCHOOL OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


THE morning in June, 1853, which we 
had fixed upon for our excursion to 
Kaiserswerth, was dark and louring. 
We rose early, however, and when 
about six o’clock our friend and guide, 
Mr. G——, entered, breakfast was 


nearly over. The usual salutations 
were succeeded by a discussion as to 
the prudence of making our proposed 
journey on such a dubious morning; 

ut we finally concluded that as the 
rain had not yet come on, we should 
set out. Soon afterwards we were in 
the train on our way to Cologne, To 
visit this ancient town was not our 
object; still, while waiting for the 
Dusseldorf train, we visited the far- 
famed cathedral. Suffice it to say, 
that in the building itself we found 
much to interest—in the interior, 
much to sadden. Soon afterwards we 
crossed the river, and started for the 


next station. Here, on our arriv: 
we did not find the omnibus we h 
expected to meet, and therefore were 
obliged to accomplish our journey on 
foot. This necessitated a shortening 
of our inspection of the institution 
described beneath ; but the details 
supplied respecting it were partly ga- 
thered on the occasion of a subsequent 
and longer visit. 

Before we enter the Deaconess In- 
stitution of Kaiserswerth, let us apes 
of its origin and object. We had be- 
come acquainted with both but a short 
time previously, while spending the 
month of May in Paris, where annual 
religious assemblies are held, some- 
thing of the nature of the Irish April 
meetings, We had attended several 
of them. Amongst others, one on be- 
half of the Paris Deaconesses, held in 
the institution, in the Rue de Reuilly. 
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A subsequent visit to the edifice so 

tly interested us as to inspire a 

esire of seeing the parent institution 
at Kaiserswerth, on the Rhine. 

It was founded about thirty years 
ago by the Pastor Fliedner, its present 
head. At the age of twenty he had 
been appointed pastor of the little 
weaving village of Kaiserswerth. A 
subsequent failure of the proprietor 
of the place involved the whole popu- 
lation in ruin. Penniless themselves 
they could no longer support their 
young pastor, with whom they would 
willingly have shared their last mor- 
sel. He was reluctant to leave his 


post, but his only means of support 


aving failed, he had no choice. Fol- 
lowed by many prayers and blessings 
he left his people, in order to seek, in 
Christian liberality, help for the little 
flock. Germany was traversed, and 
an unseen agency afterwards led him 
to England. Here was to be sown the 
seed of that work of faith, the Dea- 
coness Institution, which now shakes 
its blossoms over many lands. Mrs. 
Fry spoke to the Pastor, of poor fe- 
male prisoners ; he heard of her efforts 
among them, and his heart yearned to 
imitate her example. Soon afterwards 
he returned to Kaiserswerth, bearing 
to his people the gifts of their fellow- 
Christians. The lesson learnt in Eng- 
land was not lost. Such an opportu- 
nity as he sought was soon afforded 
him. Two young women having been 
discharged from the neighbouring 
prison, their friends would not receive 
them ; their former employers also 
‘were turned against them. In the 
hearts of the pastor and his wife 
alone did they find sympathy. In the 
vues garden was an old summer- 
ouse, and here he lodged his peni- 
tents. With their own hands this faith- 
ful clergyman and his wife conveyed to 
them their food; and under their own 
eyes employed them to work in the 
den, safe from contaminating in- 
uences, and protected from the temp- 
tations of poverty or scorn. When 
the numbers of such patients increased 
a friend came to assist. Then arose 
the thought that if others would but 
help, an important work might be 
done. In the early ages of the church 
pious women thus devoted themselves 
to His service, not as a means for 
their own salvation, but to bring forth 
the fruits of faith. 
Kaiserswerth was, in former times, 
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an island, which derived its name 
from having been a gift of the em- 
peror Charlemagne, as the site of a 
monastery. 

The few houses it contains were 
taken one by one as required. These 
are now the pastor’s house (for lon 
ago he relinquished his parochia 
charge, and devoted himself to the 
institution), the Orphan’s and Teach- 
er’s schools, and lodging-rooms, halls, 
and kitchens. An addition in the 
rear towards the garden and river is 
the present home of the Penitents. 
When the fame of Kaiserswerth 
reached royal ears, the late king 
granted a building opposite (formerly 
a home for retired soldiers) for an 
hospital. At a little distance in a 
gar en is anew building, the Lunatic 

lum. 

e institution, as a whole, contains 
upwards of 300 inhabitants. Of these, 
at the time of our visit, about twenty 
were deaconesses, and thirty novices; 
but the numbers necessarily vary. 

The deaconess comes to the pastor 
with high certificates as to character. 
He examines her motives, discovers 
whether any duties require her pre- 
sence at home, for to these he always 
gives the first place, and even the 
deaconess must, at the call of her 
parents, return to them. Should no 
such claims exist, however, she is re- 
ceived as a novice. As such she goes 
from one department of the work to 
another. Under the superintending 
deaconess she spends a short time in 
the orphan-house, the training-schools, 
the hospitals, and the asylums. Thus 
she learns the duties of each depart- 
ment. She has also learnt, mean- 
while, something of the compoundin 
of medicines, sick cookery, the eneeel 
management of the establishment, 
and the art of visiting the poor. 

All are taught to feel that it is not 
the amount, or the greatness of the 
work done, which meets with the ap- 
proval of their heavenly Father, but 
that His eyes are open to the most 
trivial action done out of love to 
Him. This is the spirit of the pastor, 
and he seeks to instil it into the 
hearts of all. ; 

Perhaps, his personal character, and 
that of Madam F., should have been 
sooner alluded to. In many of the 
rooms we saw a@ pri 5 
a dying female, with the imscription 
underneath, “Rien que le renonce- 
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ment.” These were the dying words 
of the first Madame Fliedner, the 
foundress of the institution. The 
pastor married again. Madame F. 
is a wonderful woman. Who could 
guess that the kind, motherly, person 
~ saw walking about with her 

nitting, or sitting in the garden, 
shelling peas for the evening meal, 
knows the history, character, dispo- 
sition, and taste of every individual 
inmate of that great institution. 
Every deaconess comes to her for 
counsel and direction; every difficulty 
is submitted to her, from the question 
whether potatoes or beans are to be 
the staple vegetable for the ensuin 
week; what means are to be use 
with some refractory or neglected 
orphan ; what deaconesses are best 
fitted to establish an institution in 
some other and distant region. Never 
is she or the pastor found bustling 
through the various departments—the 

uiet evening walk with the pastor, 
the short consultation with Madame, 
unfold the characters and reveal the 
feelings of the community. Both 
have a peculiar talent for government, 
the former has quick insight into 
character. 

A very remarkable feature in the 
institution is the chain of responsibi- 
lity. Each deaconess is supreme, and 
apparently despotic in her own de- 
partment. Each is trained to be 
capable of establishing and governing 
a similar institution in any part of 
the world ; yet each experiences the 
controlling influence of a master mind, 
and steadily adheres to the rigid dis- 
cipline of sovereign authority. The 
novices are the pastor’s peculiar care. 
Twice a week he gives them a course 
of instruction, which he also pursues 
when they become deaconesses. “To 
persons —— a state of mind —— 
passages of Scripture are most appli- 
cable on such occasions?” &ec. Thus 
he questions. In his own practical 
and simple manner he enforces their 
duties and suggests the true motive. 
Thus are the novices trained for a 
period a from one to three 
years. Then, if there be an unani- 
mous testimony to their zeal and love, 
and if the pastor and Madame Flied- 
ner approve, they, on an appointed 
day, in the presence of the other dea- 
conesses, dedicate and devote them- 
selves to the service of God (as in our 
confirmation rite). Whey bind them- 
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selves as deaconesses for a period of 
five years. They are, nevertheless, at 
any time free to leave the institution, 
paying, however, a certain sum for 
expenses incurred while there. They 
are free at any time to marry; and if 
required by parents, &., the pastor 
himself urges their return home. In 


any of these cases, however, they are 
expected to do good, as far asin them 
lies, to the souls and bodies of their 
friends and neighbours, bearing in 
their lives and conversation the im- 
press of those who have devoted 
ae wholly to the service of 


Kaiserswerth is the parent, but it is 
not the only deaconess institution 
which exists. As opportunity has 
afforded, the pastor ted sent forth 
deaconesses, two and two. One 
hundred and twenty deaconesses are 
thus dispersed throughout Europe 
and some parts of Asia. There 
are large and flourishing institu- 
tions at Paris, Strasburg, and Jeru- 
salem; and in many other places 
there are smaller establishments of 
the same kind. One at Smyrna has 
been lately founded. The French 
residents there wished to have edu- 
cational advantages for their children. 
Two deaconesses were sent from Kai- 
serswerth to perfect themselves in 
French at the Paris institution. There 
we saw them. At Kaiserswerth we 
found preparations making for their 
departure, and have since heard of 
their arrival in Smyrna. They would 
begin ”' opening a school for those 
whom they came to instruct, occupy- 
ing any spare time with the care and 
education of the native women. After 
a time, an hospital would be added; 
and thus, step by step, would they 
advance. If, then, helpers at Smyrna 
were not to be found, Kaiserswerth 
would send other deaconesses to as- 
sist. Their labours are not, however, 
alwayssoonerous. In France, where 
the sphere of the Protestant pastor’s 
work is often too extensive for the 
powers of one man, a deaconess is 
sent to assist him. To her char 
are committed the schools, the sick, 
and the poor. Pastor Fliedner’s train-. 
ing, with to visiting the poor, 
is very striking. “If you enter a 
wretched cottage,” he says, “only to 
leave a tract, offer a few words of 
advice, or read a chapter of the Bible 
—your words may be heard, but they: 
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will not often sink deep into the 
heart. But enter the cottage to help 
the wife and mother to add some 
comfort to her home, or to show her 
some better method of nursing the 
sick husband or child, then will the 
few words of warning or comfort find 
their way into the heart otherwise 
hardened against the ‘story of peace.’ 
In the one instance you come only as 
the teacher, in the other as the friend 
and sympathizer.” 
It is time that we should enter the 
house. A few steps lead to the door 
of the tor’s dwelling. We are 
admitted into a small parlour, orna- 
mented with garlands of flowers. 
Louisa Fliedner receives us. These 
flowers are the orphans’ love-token to 
their beloved pastor, Should we like 
to go over the institution? Louisa 
can speak a little English: she will 
be our guide. She speaks of the 
family love of the community. We 
first into the orphan house. In 
onde eleven orphans are the wards 
of the king, and receive, if necessary, 
a certain allowance for their support 
and education. This, when they are 
received into any institution, is paid 
fortheir maintenance. The orphansall 
receive the same training as children. 
At fifteen, they have to take a promi- 
nent part in the responsible household 
duties—cooking, waiting on strangers 
—every thing, except washing, which 
is done in the penitentiary. At seven- 
teen, their powers are known ; they 
may be receiyed as novices, be sent 
forth as servants or apprentices, or 
received into the training school in 
order to become governesses. When 
ready, situations are found for them, 
and they are sent out well provided 
for. y, after a few years, have 
returned, and of their own free choice 
have become deaconesses. 

Behind the orphan house is the 
penitentiary, Here few visitors are 
admitted. The washing of the estab- 
lishment is chiefly done by these 
women. But what is found to be 
most peculiarly beneficial to their 
character is their out-door employ- 
ment, of which they become very 
fond. One of the deaconesses, her- 
self a t used to country labour, 


peasan 

has trained them in the care of the 
dairy, garden, and farm. 

_ The “seminariste, or training school, 
is 


iarly interesting. Hither, from 
parts of Germany, come young 
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girls to be trained as governesses and 
school teachers. A clever governess, 
not a deaconess, superintends their 
education. They must, before they 
come, have attained a certain de- 
gree of proficiency. A portion of 
the day is allotted for their own in- 
struction; the remainder to that of 
others. A village school is attached 
to the institution. Its teacher has 
most wonderful energy, and the art 
of fixing the undivided attention of 
the children on the lesson before 
them. The seminarists listen to her 
teaching. Each in turn, on her ap- 
pointed day, repeats to the children 
a lesson which she has herself receiv- 
ed from the tutor of the establish- 
ment, and rehearsed before him. He 
listens, and afterwards points out to 
her, in private, how she might have 
made this point clearer, or that more 
interesting. At the play-hours of the 
infant school children, the teachers 
join in the games. They give lessons 
in botany, history, and geography to 
more advanced classes. hey also 
teach reading, writing, and arithmetic 
to children in the hospitals. 

In the one large building are con- 
tained, in different departments, men, 
women, children, and infants, suffer- 
ing from every disease, principally 
scrofula and consumption, in various 
forms. A little dispensary is attach- 
ed to the building. The deaconesses 
are all skilled in the compounding of 
medicines ; but the dispensary sister 
was regularly apprenticed to the bu- 
siness. A physician visits twice a-day, 
but neither he nor the assistant pastor 


reside in the institution. There is 
also a kitchen for the preparation of 
sick food exclusively. a large 


board is marked down the number of 
meals of each kind of food required 
for the day. Each hospital has its 
own superintending sister, assisted by 
novices; and, in the men’s hospital, by 
male nurses also. The cleanliness and 
the comfort which reigns cannot be 
described. Every deaconess gives part 
of her spare time to reading to the 
sick, besides the morning and even- 
ing general reading and prayer, and 
the frequent visits of the pastors, 
But the most delightful thing of all 
is the infants’ hospital, where the 
poor little sufferers receive all the 
care a tender mother could bestow. 
_Under the same roof with the hos- 
pital is the church of the institution, 
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Large windows, opening from some of 
the sick wards, afford to the inmates 
opportunities of joining in the ser- 
vices, which they much enjoy. It is 
a most affecting sight to look up and 
see the sick and anxious faces which 
crowd around them. 

The lunatic asylum is not far dis- 
tant. Here are received the rich, 
who pay as in other institutions, and 
the poorer, who pay according to their 
means. As the asylum is self-sup- 
porting, the number of poor received 
is regulated by the overplus from the 
payment of the others. Every thing 
to soothe and alleviate is here pro- 
vided. A garden, musical instruments, 
books, &c. At the head of the asy- 
lum is Louisa Fliedner. Though only 
about twenty-two years of age, she 
has a peculiar talent for the manage- 
ment of the patients, of whom she 
is extremely fond. There are several 
deaconesses under her. Occupation 
and amusement are the principal 
modes of cure. Those who wish have 
lessons in music, singing, languages, 
&c. Every day the patients go out 
to walk, either together or singly, 
with a deaconess. Singing is much 
used to soothe and quiet them when 
excited. Every birthday and holiday 
brings some special amusement. They 
much enjoy a pic-nic party, one of 
which we witn on our second 
visit. They all walked out to a little 
farm, where tables and benches had 
been placed for them in the garden. 
Many of them assisted in the pre- 
parations for the repast, during which 
cheerful conversation was maintained. 


The deaconesses were apparently oc- 
cupied with their own amusements ; 
but every movement of the patients 
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was closely watched. Some of the 
party went out in a little boat ; others 
walked along the banks of the river. 
On one occasion, a girl attempted to 
drown herself by jumping into the 
river; Louisa Fliedner said, quietly 
“The water will spoil your clothes,’ 
and walked on apparently unconcern- 
ed. The girl immediately came out, 
and followed her home. The day we 
saw them, all were quiet, and seemed 
to have —_ me of their lit- 
tle expedition. Our visit to the luna- 
tic asylum over, we returned to the 
house. 

Having finished our inspection of 
the institution, we re-entered the lit- 
tle parlour into which we had first 
been ushered. Here we found the 
pastor and Madame Fliedner. Their 
simple and earnest manner pleased us 
much, though at our first visit we 
had not the oo afterwards 
afforded us of becoming intimately 
acquainted with them. They had 
coffee, black (rye) and wheaten bread 
and syrup for us; real coffee for the 
strangers, the usual repast being rye 
coffee only. 

The pastor had but that morning 
returned from a tour in England; but 
though much fatigued, was full of 
energy, desirous to excite all to some 
active exertions in the cause of God. 

But it was already late, and we 
were obliged to shorten our visit. 
We had seen enough, however, to con- 
vince us that the spirit of love which 
animated the whole establishment 
was deeply rooted in the hearts of 
those who originated, and who now 
conduct the Deaconess Institution of 
Kaiserswerth. 
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THE BRIDE OF GLEN ARVA. 


Amipst the range of mountains 
which, traversing the shores of Erris, 
tower in successive peaks along the 
Irish western coast, is a glen, con- 
trasting by its beauty with the sa- 
vage wildness of the scenery round. 
oes through a gloomy gorge, 
whose steep and rocky sides shut 
out the light of day, this green and 
wooded hollow, nestling deep between 
the lofty hills, refreshes the travel- 
ler’s eye with a pastoral scene. Herd: 
flocks, patches of waving corn, an 
homesteads, clustering by a broad 
and winding lake, greet the pleased 
view. But as the fairest spots are 
often the scenes of saddest incidents, 
so with Glen Arva, as this lonely val- 
ley is named, is associated a story of 
melancholy interest. 

At the eastern extremity of the 
gien, one of the homesteads, detached 
at some distance from the rest, and 
surrounded by tall mountain pines, 
stands, as sentinel over the only out- 
let to the adjacent country through 
the Pass ; its trim thatch and white- 
washed walls, half hidden by the 
hawthorn and holly, attracting by an 
air of superiority the attention of the 
wa: . Here, some years ago, 
lived the Vernons. The head of the 
family, Peter Vernon, was what the 
country people called a “snug” man, 
and his house a “warm” one. He 
had long enjoyed a lease of the few 
acres of rich soil around his dwelling, 
with extensive rights of pasture over 
the moors and mountains near, so 
that in the lapse of years his cattle, 
sheep, and goats, h own and mul- 
tiplied into herds and flocks, as nume- 
rous as an Eastern patriarch’s. These 

ions made him the envy of 
the neighbourhood ; and at the chapel 
on Sundays and holidays he was 
looked up to with deference and re- 
spect ; but, of all his treasures, the 
one most envied and coveted, by at 
least one portion of the community, 
was his beautiful and only daughter. 
Katherine, her father’s oe an 
pride, on whom he lavished every 
care parental fondness could bestow. 
Naturally gifted, her education, at an 
adjoining convent, had imparted ad- 
ditional elegance and refinement to 


her character. Her gentleness and 
beauty were the theme of every 
tongue. Possessed of great charms of 

rson, no less was she beloved for 
ner warmth and excellence of heart. 
reer d a one would linger to gaze 
fondly on the well-known form, as 
lightly she tripped along the moun- 
tain side, the homespun scarlet shawl, 
worn gracefully, contrasting with her 
raven hair. Each oneshe met would 
turn to say “ God bless her,” as her 
dark blue eyes glanced brightly upon 
them. 

No wonder that a maid so much 
admired should have had many suit- 
ors. Among these was Con O'Neill, 
the son of a neighbouring farmer. 
He appears, from the traditions held 
concerning him, to have been noted 
in the district for his fearless charac- 
ter. Feats of personal prowess are 
recorded of him. Added to this, the 
reputed wealth of his father, to which 
he was sole heir, rendered him a for- 
midable rival. So soon, then, as it 
became generally known that he was 
an aspirant for the maiden’s hand, 
each suitor in succession left the field; 
butthough thussosingularly favoured, 
O’Neill made little progress in his 
courtship. In vain Katherine’s father 
added his sanction and advice. 

“Spake kindly to him, Kitty,” he 
would say; “sure he’s a dacent, 
studdy boy, an’ it’s frettin’ his life 
away for ye that he is. It’s not lon 
myself may be left wid you, darlin’, 
for I’m growin’ ould an’ fayble ; an’ it 
ud be a comfort to me, an’ to her 
that’s gone, to see ye wed to one 
that’ll care an’ love you, whin ’m 
no longer to the fore.” 

To these appeals Katherine would 
only reply by throwing her arms 
around her parent’s neck and bursting 
into tears, a mode of silencing further 
discussion on the subject which Peter 
was unable to resist; so matters went, 
till the death of the elder O’ Neill from 
a gun-shot wound, received on his 
way homeward one fair-day through 
the Pass, from a concealed and un- 
known hand, placed Katherine’s lover 
in the possession of the farm and pro- 


Pen: 3 : 
This event, enshrouded as it was in 
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mystery, and full of dark icion, 
gave rise to an uncomfortable feeling 
in the minds of the people of the glen 
towards Con, which though confined 
to their own breasts, was manifested 
in the reserved intercourse adopted 
towards him, and rendered it only the 
more necessary for him to take a de- 
cided course respecting Katherine. 
He, therefore, seized every opportu- 
nity, after hisfather’s death, of visiting 
the Vernons’ residence, but to his oft- 
repeated entreaties to Katherine, for 
her consent to their union, she would 
answer :—‘‘Do not press me further, 
Con, my heart is cold to you, and when 
you are here, a dark shadow seems 
to steal across me; so say no more, 
nor think no more, of what my heart 
80 surely tells me will never come to 


Thus repelled, when from time to 
time he sought to renew his suit, the 
passion which burned the stronger, as 
the hopes which fed the flame died 
out, he strove to quench, in a mad 
course of excess. A consequent es- 
trangement grew up, which ripened 
on his part into bitter enmity, and 
when at last herds, flocks, and farm, 
had been dissipated, in a fit of frenzy 
he joined the revenue police force 
stationed at the neighbouring town. 

It was about this time, that there 
was a frequent visiter at the glen, in 
the person of the heir of Crone Abbey; 
the title given to an edifice of great 
antiquity situated a few miles distant 
formerly a monastery which passed 
on its suppression into the hands of 
its then occupants the Fitz-Geralds. 
An extensive domain, stretching away 
miles along the fertile plain which lay 
beneath the mountains, rendered its 
possessors persons of some conse- 
ys, and for generations the 

amily had exercised considerable in- 
fluence. A few years prior to the 
events narrated here, Hubert Fitz- 
Gerald, who like his forefathers was 
of the Roman Catholic faith, wedded 
rather late in life a lady of Protestant 
principles. Whether this marriage 
with one holding opposite tenets, 
whom he had met in society during 
one of his annual visits to the metro- 
polis, was attended with happy re- 
sults, reports spoke vaguely ; but on 
his decease it was manifest that the 
8 oem esteem in which he had been 
eld by the country people was not 
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continued to his good dame. The 
eldest son, discontented with his al- 
tered house, left Ireland for ever, and 
entering a foreign monastic order, 
buried himself politically and socially; 
three daughters, in succession, took 
the veil—two becoming superiors of 
provincial convents. 

The youngest son alone remained 
at home with his now aged mother; 
but though natural infirmities, inci- 
dent to advanced years, enfeebled 
Dame FitzGerald’s constitution, they 
in no wise softened the austerity of 
her disposition, which exercised a 
gloomy spell upon all within the cir- 
cuit of Crone Abbey. Hubert, the 

ounger son, was not exempt from 
its influence, and his only happy mo- 
ments were those he spent away. 
Thus his days were passed beside the 
river and the lough, on the mountain 
and the moor; and if he thus pre- 
ferred the sportman’s toil of taking 
salmon from the stream, or trackin 
across bog and mountain the wil 
and scattered grouse, it was not the 
mere love of these pursuits that in- 
duced him to leave his home, but the 
pleasure that a schoolboy feels when 
the eye of the master no longer holds 
him in subjection. It was during one 
of these rambles, that in visiting 
Lough Arva by the only approach 
from the outside plains, through the 
ass where the Vernons lived, he had 
en surprised bya sudden storm, and 
had taken shelter at theirhouse. Won 
at first sight by Katherine’s beauty, 
he sought frequent opportunities of 
renewing the acquaintance, which 
were not denied by Katherine, who 
dared not even to her own heart con- 
fess the wondrous charm she felt in 
his society. Many subsequent stolen 
meetings on the mountain side con- 
firmed this feeling, and difference of 
station was forgotten in the strong 
affection that grew up between them. 
To be united indissolubly, and for 
ever, was their ardent wish, and Fitz- 
Gerald taking his way at evening to 
Priest Brennan’s, exacted a pledge of 
silence, and arranged for the celebra~ 
tion of their nuptials. 

It was night : and before the altar, 
in the little chapel of Glen Arva, 
stood Katherine and FitzGerald—she 
in her simple dress, more beautiful 
than ever ; he, the beau ideal of manly 


vigour. The marriage over, they 
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parted hastily—he, to Crone Abbey ; 
she, homewards, to the Glen, before 
her father had retired to rest. 

Early the following morning, Fitz- 
Gerald received a summons to attend 
his mother. Of late their intercourse 
had been so reserved that he antici- 

ted the interview with some fore- 
odin g. This feeling was not dimin- 
ished, when, on entering her presence, 
he saw that her manner was more 
than usually stern. 

“Read this, Hubert,” she said, 
handing to him an open letter. He 
perused as follows :— 


** *HonorED Mapam,—The writer is 
a well-wisher o’ yer ladyship and yer 
belongin’s ; and this few lines is to let 
yees be acquainted that Misther Hubert, 
unbenowns to ye, is consortin’ wid the 
darter o’ ould Peter Vernon, at the 
Lough. His intercoorse an’ maytins, 
eonstint wid her in purmiscus places, is 
agin all doubt, as can be sartyfied by 
yer humble sarvint, who notyfies this 
most respeckful, bin afeerd o’ goins on 
un-playsin’ to yer honner’s ladyship, so 
tak warnin’ an’ put a stop befoore worse 


follers. 
“«* Honored Madam, 
** * Yer sarvint to command, 
**¢ A Pegp-o’-Day Boy.’” 


Despite his utmost efforts to com- 
mand his countenance, the warm blood 
mantled to his temples, as he gave 
back the document ; and it was not 
till his mother demanded, in an angry 
tone, as she tore the letter into frag- 
ments, “is there, then, a word or par- 
ticle of truth in this 1” that he con- 
trolled himself sufficiently to speak. 
For a moment he had thought of 
boldly avowing his romantic attach- 
ment for Katherine, and their mar- 
riage, and pleading for his mother’s 
sanction to the union ; but, looking 
up, and seeing in that face, regarding 
him so intently, no sign to encourage 
such a confidence, he shrank from 
encountering the storm of indigna- 
tion an avowal so distasteful was cer- 
tain to evoke, and answered— 

“Tt is quite true that I know the 
Katherine of Glen Arva; and, did I 
love her too, what harm, dear mother, 
would there be ?” 


“What harm, Hubert?” she replied; 
“ God forbid there be. But, surely, 
it unbefits the heir of Crone Abbey 
and an ancient house, to have his 
name on people’s tongues as a cause 
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of scandal and reproach. No: let 
this folly be repented, Hubert, and 
remove far from you the temptation 
and the snare. And, providentially, 
it has so happened that your path of 
duty is made easy to you, for I have 
received by the English mail a letter 
from your uncle, Sir George Arran, 
saying that you are now gazetted to a 
cornetcy, and that you must join your 
regiment with all the haste you can. 
I have requested Jordan to pnt up all 
you will require, to which I will add 
some volumes of edifying matter, for 
reading in spare hours; so you, Hu- 
bert, prepare for the journey, while I 
must to my daily round of cares and 
duties.” 

So saying, the stately matron left 
him, and FitzGerald returning to his 
rooms, lighted the favourite meer- 
schaum, the solace of his lonely hours, 
and strolling out through the demesne, 
pondered with such patience as he 
could upon the strange announce- 
ment he had heard. 

To part from his young bride ere 
the kiss she gave him at the altar was 
yet cold upon his lips, he could not 
calmly contemplate as possible. Once 
he was hastening to seek his mother, 
to tell her that he renounced the 
cornetcy, and would not go. Then 
a sense of filial duty intervened, and 
shame at seeming to prefer a life of 
inactivity to a career of fame, checked 
the half-formed resolve ; thus halting 
betwixt conflicting feelings, and hesi- 
tating to decide, it flashed into his 
mind that, to see Katherine, and be 
guided by her counsel, whatever it 
might be, was the course both love 
and duty called him to adopt; so, 
towards the mountain glen he bent 
his footsteps, and, walking at a rapid 
pace, soon reached the Vernons’ resi- 
dence. 

Katherine was alone, and seated at 
a window which overlooked the Pass, 
and often, though the day was yet 
early, had she watched eagerly tis 
coming; and springing up, the mo- 
ment he appeared, she ran with wild 
delight to meet and welcome him. 
FitzGerald, overjoyed to see her, clasp- 
ed her in his arms, and as he 
upon those fond, dark eyes, looking up 
to him so lovingly, and that charmin 
form and face which now he calle 
his own, a spirit of proud defiance rose 
within him, and pressing her stil] 
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closer to him, he said, with all the 
ardour of an early love— 

“You are now my own darling wife, 
and who or what is there in the wide 
world that shall ever separate us, 
= Katherine < : 

. te us, my life, my joy, my 
own ioe Hedent.” Katherine return- 
ed in broken accents of mingled ten- 
derness and terror, pressing the hand 
she held again and again to her li 
and clasping it tighter as though she 
feared some danger near. 

“Why, oh, tell me why, Hubert, do 
you utter such aword? Sure, my own 
dear one, there can be no cause on 
earth for such a dread.” 

“Nay, Katherine,” he replied, “be 
not alarmed ; but never stood I so in 
need of counsel to direct me,” and he 
hurriedly narrated all that had passed 
in the morning’s interview, saying, as 
he concluded— 

. a ow, dearest, tell me, can I, must 
0 »” 

‘Ah, Hubert,” said Katherine, as 
her tears fell fast, and trembling as she 
spoke, “‘my dream is then come true ; 
and what [ shuddered at on waking 


from my sleep at dawn this morning, 


as some dark spell, already seems cast- 
ing its black shadow over us; too 
true, indeed, they say, ‘a dream b 

morning is a warning; but they shall 
never separate us, you will never leave 
me; will you, Hubert?’ she passion- 
ately exclaimed, clinging to his arms. 

“No, darling, be assured I never 
will, for I am more resolved to stay 
by, and with you always, Katherine 
love; but tell me, what dream is this 
that scared you so?” 

“Oh, I cannot relate it all, dear 
Hubert; but I thought we were toge- 
ther in some spot, I knew not where, 
and that a flash like lightning came 
before my eyes, for an instant blind- 
ing me, and when it passed, I looked, 
and you had vanished ; and where you 
stood, a face glared upon me fear- 
fully, and then all became dark, and, 
oh, so dreadful, that I screamed with 
fright—and then I woke.” 

shudder passed across her as she 
finished speaking, and she looked so 
blanched with terror, that FitzGerald 
could not repress a feeling of alarm. 
He said all he could to comfort and 
assure her, and after a few moments 
he inquired— 

“Did you ever before see the face 
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that appeared so strangely in my 
stead ? 

“Yes,” said Katherine ; “but let us 
talk no more at present of it, dearest 
Hubert. I have determined to go and 
see old Hester Egan, who lives at the 
cross-roads ; she is said to have deal- 
ings with the good people, and to have 

eat knowledge of dreams. There was 

eggy Stewart—her mother lives’ in 
the thatched cabin yonder—she was 
betrothed to Brian Wynn, who went 
to America some years ago, and ac- 
counts came that ie was doing well, 
and Peggy got a letter, saying he was 
coming home, and fixing for the wed- 
ding then. Well, Peggy had a dream 
one night, in which she saw two 
figures—one was Brian, he was wring- 
ing his hands and weeping ; the other 
was a woman all clothed in white, her 
hair streaming down, and water drip- 

ing from it; she could not see the 

‘ace, as it was turned from her. Peggy 
was sorely distressed at the dream, so 
she went to Hester, and consulted her, 
and Hester told her it was a warning, 
and that a winding sheet would be 
her only bridal dress; but Peggy, who 
was a merry, light-hearted girl, forgot 
all about the dream, and took no heed 
of Hester’s warning, and as the time 
drew near for Brian’s return, she pre- 
pared her wedding clothes, and was 
the gayest, happiest girl in all the 
Glen, till one day she had been to visit 
Brian’s sister, who had a message for 
her in a letter from him. The house 
is a long way off, across the mountain. 
and it was evening when she left, an 
not reaching home that night, she was 
searched for all the following day, and 
towards evening, in a dark, deep pool 
that lies upon the very summit, her 
corpse was found: a mist came on 
after her departure from Brian’s sis- 
ter’s, and she had missed her way, 
and so perished. Not long afterwar 
a letter came from Brian Wynn, say- 
ing that one night, when sitting at the 
fireside, thinking of home and the one 
he loved there best, his betrothed sud- 
denly appeared and passed between 
him and the window, her features all 
pale, and water dripping from her 
streaming hair, and it was the same 
day and hour that poor Peggy Stewart 
met her death. So dear Hubert,” said 
Katherine, “ you see I have reason for 
putting faith in Hester Egan’s inter- 
preting of dreams.” 
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“Well, Katherine,” replied Fitz- 
Gerald, “be it so ; but the reports I 
have heard of Hester would lead me 
to believe that instead of dealing with 
the fairies or good people, it is with 
the cadgers who traftic in illicit spirits 
that she holds converse ; but I will 


with you to her, my presence may 
useful.” 


“No, Hubert,” said Katherine ; 
“that must not be, I will seek her 
uite alone, or else she might refuse 
e information, but you can meet 
me near; come as far as the cross- 
roads, dear Hubert, soon after evening 
falls to-morrow, and I will join you 
there.” 

FitzGerald promised that he would ; 
and loth to part, still lingered with 
her, endeavouring to banish from her 
mind the melancholy train of thoughts 
she had been indulging. He talked 
of their future plans, and drew in 
brightest colours a picture of the happy 
life now opening before them. 

The approach of Katherine’s father 
prevented further conversation ; and, 
renewing the appointment for the fol- 
lowing evening, they took a tender 
leave of one another. 

The next day was wet and stormy, 
as, towards the close of autumn, is 
not unusual in this district ; and as 
Katherine looked out upon the foam- 
ing waters of the lough, and noticed 
with dismay the impassable condition 
of the roads, torn into rugged chan- 
nels by the rain and floods, she half 
repented her resolve, and as the time 
drew near for setting out to Hester 
Egan’s, hesitated on venturing so 
perilous a journey ; but the deter- 
mination of unravelling the dream, 
and keeping her tryste with FitzGer- 
ald, overcame all fears, so muffling 
close both cloak and hood about her, 
she started at dusk of evening. 

The wind, previously abated, had 
now risen to a tempest, and swept 
down the pass in heavy gusts, and to 
Katherine’s ears, a mournful, wailing 
sound seemed borne upon the blast, 
awakening all the superstitious feel- 
ings inherent in her nature, which the 
night itself, being Hallow-eve, was 
peculiarly fitted to inspire ; popular 
tradition assigning to this season a 
special interest and solemnity, the 
souls of the departed being then sup- 
posed to leave their resting places and 
wandering abroad, to revisit scenes fa- 
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miliar to them while on earth. Thus 
Katherine’s imagination peopled the 
surrounding air with beings of another 
world ; and as with trembling haste 
she sped the lonely way, she calmed 
and comforted her mind by reciting 
prayers suitable for the occasion. So 
occupied, the road lost all its dreari- 
ness, and soon she reached the ford 
at the cross-roads; passing which 
with difficulty, owing to the swelling 
of the torrent having covered and dis- 
placed the stepping-stones, a rude 
footpath through a oo of bog, 
brought her, wet and tired, at last 
to Hester Egan’s cabin. 

Pushing the door open no occu- 
pants appeared, save the fowl at roost 
upon the rafters, and a cat of sablest 
skin and huge proportions sleeping at 
thefire. Katherine, disappointed, was 
about retracing her steps, when the 
faint glimmer of a light at a short 
distance attraeted her attention, and 
walking towards it, she heard the 
sound of voices within a low mud 
building whence the light proceeded ; 
on entering which, through a small 
aperture concealed by sods and whins, 

atherine found herself withina still- 
house, and there, amidst the apparatus 
and ingredients, the tubs, and worm, 
and wort, was Hester, sitting on astool, 
all absorbed in watching and direct- 
ing the work of distillation. 

Assisting her, and with whom, on 
Katherine’s approach, she was con- 
versing in a low tone, stood an old 
man, bent double with age and rheu- 
matism. In atrembling, shaking hand 
he held a glass filled with the fiery 
liquid, the strength of which he had 
been testing, and was muttering, “it’s 
one in foor, divil a taste the less— 
Tim Haley’s liquor to a shade”—as 
Katherine, with slow and silent steps, 
came before him, so like an apparition, 
that the glass fell shattered ion his 
palsied grasp. Hester, rising, recog- 
nised in the unexpected visiter the fair 
and far-famed maid of Glen Arva ; and 
making a low reverence, besought her 
to return with her to the house, but 
Katherine motioning her to send the 
old man away, and to resume her 
seat, sat down upon a stool beside 
her, saying, 

“T have come, Hester, to relate to 
you a dream that has much troubled 
me, and made me very very sad.” 

Hester answered with emotion,— 
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“My blessin’s on ye, while ye tell it 
me, an’ sure such wisdom as threescore 
lonesome years has given, ye’r freely 
welcome to; for troth, it’s a heavy 
heart, my child, that’s timpted ye 
abroad, an’ the night so wild, an’ 
your cow purty face looks wan an’ 
seared.” So saying, in a soothing tone, 
Hester composed herself to listen, 
while Katherine, gazing fixedly and 
anxiously into her face, resumed— 
“Tt was in some spot, I dreamed I 
was, I know not where, and with me 
there was one I love most dearly—yes, 
Hester, dearer than my life—and sud- 
denly a flash like lightning blinded 
me, and when my sight returned, he 
whom I love had gone, and in his 
place was one long since I knew, but 
wished for ever to forget, and he 
looked so fiercely on me, that I shrunk 
in terror from him ; and then darkness, 
oh, so black a gloom, fell on me, and 
him, and all around, and I shrieked, 
and thus awoke, and the dark night 
had disappeared, it was just the dawn- 


ing or: : 

As Katherine finished her recital, 
the crimson blush, which had spoken 
more eloquently than words, when 
making reference to FitzGerald, was 
now succeeded by a deadly pallor, 
and the tears stole down her cheeks, 
as, calmly, with folded hands and 
anxious gaze, she waited for Hester 
to break silence ; but Hester, seeming 
all unconscious of her presence, sat 
swaying herself to and fro, wringing 
her hands, and uttering a low moan- 
ing sound, which, ceasing suddenly, 
she started up, and whispered in a 
trembling tone—“ Whisht, whisht, I 
hear the tramp o’ footsteps comin’ ;” 
and kneeling down, she clasped her 
uplifted hands in terror, and layin 
her face close upon the groun 
intently listened a few moments, 
then ee her feet, she beck- 
oned Katherine to the doorway, say- 
ing in a low voice, “fly, fly, the re- 
venue are here.” At that instant, 
and before Katherine, who had risen, 
and stood regarding Hester with a 
bewildered look, could take advantage 
of her warning, the clatter of ground- 
ing arms and voices of men outside, 
announced that the building was sur- 
rounded, and a moment after, several 
of the revenue police entered, and 
rudely seizing upon Katherine and 
Heater, despite all remonstrances, in- 
sisted on dragging them away as pri- 
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soners, while othersremained to guard 
the important seizure made, till means 
were prepared foritsremoval. Durin 
these proceedings, the old man, avail- 
ing himself of the darkness of the 
night, had adroitly slipped away, and 
hastened to rouse the neighbouring 
cabins scattered on the mountain’s 
side. Soon responding to the call, a 
group of peasants, armed variously 
with forks and sticks, and one or two 
with guns, came running to the scene, 
but suddenly halting, drew together 
at the ford, as if to dispute the pas- 
sage at that point, towards which four 
of the revenue were now seen march- 
ing with trailed a: closely 
guarding their prisoners. therine, 
thus escorted, walked first, closely 
followed by Hester, who, throwing 
her arms about wildly, and uttering 
loud moans, gave way to all the de- 
monstrations of grief usual to her class, 
mingling fierce denunciations of her 
captors. 

“Oh musha, musha,” she exclaimed, 
“it’s in the black waters of the lough 
I wish my bed had bin this weary 
night, before this throuble had fallen 
on ye, Miss Katrine, for my sake ;” 
and then changing her tone to a shrill 
angry scream, she continued, turning 
to the escort ; “but ye villins o the 
world, ye murd’ring thieves, ye’ll re- 

int this night’s work at - dying 

our ; my bitter curse, the heavy 
curse 0’ sixty sorrow-laden years be 
on yees all! An’, whisht, listen ; 
there’s voices on the air tell me ye’ll 
Tue it soon enough ;” and muttering, 
“Ah, Mickey, I thought ye’d niver 
lave yer misthress widout rising help,” 
whispered in Katherine’s ear t 
friends were near. 

At this moment the foremost of 
the peasants assembled at the ford, 
was challenged by an approaching 
voice. Itwas FitzGerald, who, havin 
waited past the hour at the place o: 
tryste, was proceeding slowly towards 
Hester’s cabin when he encountered 
the group gathered there: a few 
words explained the cause of meet- 
ing, and their object of rescuing the 
prisoners ; and, instantly divining Ka- 
therine’s perilous position, and mad- 
dened by the intelligence, Fitz-Gerald 
frantically dashed across theford. His 
daring example was only too willingly 
followed by the excited peasantry. 
and before Hester's whisper had died 
on Katherine’s ear, a loud shout an- 
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nounced deliverance at hand. Se- 
veral of the peasant y carried bog- 
wood torches, which threw a ruddy 
light upon all around, disclosing the 
revenue escort drawn up with loaded 
carbines pointed at them ; Katherine, 
her beautiful features blanched with 
terror, and Hester gleaming with 
defiance. By the same red flicker- 
ing light FitzGerald saw his beloved, 
and was beheld by her; and as its 
fitful flame fell on the face of each, it 
revealed to Katherine’sterror-stricken 
gaze the features of Con O’ Neill. 

An onward movement of the party 
to the rescue was followed by a single 
shot, and FitzGerald was seen to 
fall, the smoke yet curling from 
O’Neill’s carbine pointing to the 
hand that fired. 

A thrilling death-like shriek suc- 
ceeded, and Katherine fell swooning 


to the ground. Shots were now re- 
turned by the country people, wound- 
ing two of the revenue, and hotly 
pressed, O'Neill, who had retreated 
to his comrades at the still-house, ap- 
prehending further casualties from a 
ene resistance, decided to with- 


w his party, and abandon both the 
prisoners and the seizure. Hester, 
thus released, directed all her efforts 
to the restoration of Katherine, who, 
relapsing from one fainting fit into 
another, evinced, only at intervals, a 
praetor consciousness of the pain- 
ful scene she had just ore through, 
by convulsive sobs and moans, which 
udderingly esca her pale and 
scarcel: ips. But though 
Hester lavished every care, and used 
all the arts familiar to her skill, in 
her anxious solicitude and sympathy 
for her sad fate, every means she 
tried were unavailing to revive those 
pallid features, more lovely still when 
cold and fixed as if in death. 
So they gently lifted her upon a 
rude litter, hastily pre and ten- 
derly bore their tiful burden to 
her now sorrowful home at Glen 


a 

During this period FitzGerald had 
not been neglected ; raised from where 
he had fallen, his bleeding wound 
was stanched and bandaged ; and by 
some of the party, who well knew 
how soon informations of the rescue 
and affray would be sworn, and war- 
rants in the hands of the constabulary 
be out against them, he was carried 
far away to a remote spot in the 
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mountains. In this hiding place he 
was safely secreted, and carefully 
tended till his wound was sutflicientl 
healed to admit of his going abroad, 
the reports that he had obtain 
from a trusty emissary confirming the 
expediency of such a step. Of Ka- 
therine he learned Caen ter a severe 
fever, supervening on the first attack 
—his name being ever on her lips 
during its delirium—she had sunk 
into a state of extreme prostration, 
exhibiting no consciousness of the 
pose of any one she loved or 
new, and that her only chance of 
recovery depended upon strict seclu- 
sion and absence of all excitement. 
Relative to the late affray, and his 
own implication in its consequences, 
it had become matter of notoriety 
that informations, attributing to him 
a foremost part in the rescue and at- 
tack upon the revenue had been 
sworn by the serjeant in command 
of the party, and proclamations of- 
fering a large reward for his arrest 
were posted through the country : so, 
with a heavy heart, and full of sad- 
ness for the fate of her he loved so 
dearly, FitzGerald went abroad. 
Some months afterwards, when the 
excitement consequent on the affair 
had passed away, upon representations 
being made in his favour, supported 
by the influence of his friends, a com- 
munication was received at Crone 
Abbey, that the Crown had withdrawn 
the prosecution. This intimation 
reached FitzGerald, and his heart 
bounded with delight, as he looked 
forward to an early reunion with the 
object of his love. But alas! she, for 
whom these ardent aspirations breath- 
ed, was insensible to human joys or 
sorrows. Under the influence of a 
settled melancholy, deepening from 
day to day, her gentle spirit, wounded 
in the first morning of its love, had suc- 
cumbed to the rudeness of the shock, 
and though at times she would seem to 
recall happy memories of oa da; 
and, on such occasions, would wander 
Seana 
endeared to her from their association 
with FitzGerald, at other periods she 
would remain a prey to mental malady 
of the most distressing nature. During 
the time this “dark fit,” as the coun- 
try people termed it, was upon her, all 
the incidents of that fatal scene, the 
night of the attack, were present to 
her mind in terrible reality, and her 
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sufferings, both mental and bodily, 
were painful to witness, one peculi- 
arity being remarked, whether in the 
bright or darkest phase of the disease 
that she firmly believed the shot fired 
by O'Neill to have been fatal, and 
that FitzGerald was lost to her forever. 

Such was the sad condition of the 
once light-hearted and still beautiful 
Katherine Vernon, when one soft 
summer’s eve the usual quiet that per- 
vaded the precincts of the small hos- 
telry at Glen Arva was broken by the 
arrival of a post car, on which a tra- 
veller was seated, muffled, notwith- 
standing the warmness of the night, 
in the ample folds of a capacious 
cloak,so worn as effectually to conceal 
his features from observation. Alight- 
ing from the vehicle, he stood some 
moments silently regarding the scene 
around, till roused from his reverie by 
the salutations of the host, he gave 
some brief directions, and then bent 
his steps towards a part of the lough 
wherea boat lay moored ; springing in 
and taking up the oars he _ out 
some distance from the shore. Fitz- 
Gerald, for it was he, landing the day 
before, had journeyed without resting, 
as a bird returning to its nest, till the 
summit of Glen Arva had appeared 
in view, and longing again to clasp 
Katherine within his arms, now skim- 
med along the tranquil waters of the 
lough in the direction of her home. 

It was eventide, and the gathering 
shadows of the night that hung upon 
the mountain’s side now closed doliy 
o’er the lough, and rendered it needful 
to proceed with caution, lest he should 
strand on one of its numerous islets ; 
so, lifting the oars, he allowed the 
boat to drift, and the current settin 
towards the outlet at the pass, carrie 
him to the foot of the rocks, which, 
at that point, rose abruptly from the 
water. yoga the darkness, 
to descry a light or other indication 
of the Vernons’ residence to guide 
him to the landing-place, FitzGerald’s 
attention was _ enly arrested, and 
his view transfixed on what seemed 
an apparition. Startled and alarmed 
again he strained his gaze and beheld 
with awe a figure draped in white 
moving slowly along the overhanging 
rocks, the sharply cut and glassy face 
of which afforded no apparent footing. 

Nurtured in the midst of supersti- 
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tion, FitzGerald yielded to its in- 
fluence, and various legends of appari- 
tions connected with the district be- 
came instantly present to his mind. 
While thus uncertain in what cha- 
racter to regard the form then tra- 
versing so perilous a path, whether as 
mortal, or a being of another world ; 
and as spell-bound still he gazed, the 
profound quietude pervading the 
scene was broken by the firing of a 
shot. The report, reverberating and 
echoing from every near and distant 
hill, had scarcely died away, when 
there arose mournfully upon the air, 
a wailing, piercing cry, so sorrowful, 
so agonizing in intensity, that Fitz- 
Gerald’s blood ran cold within his 
veins, and with feelings painfully 
wrought up, he sprang upon the 
rocks, determined to seek an explana- 
tion of the mystery. 

At the first step of his a 
there was a rustling sound, followe 
by the slipping of loose stones dis- 
placed above ; then fell upon his ear 
the dull sound of a a plash, a 
taint scream, and all was still. Horror- 
struck at the event these tokens 
told him had befallen, FitzGerald 
plunged boldly into the dark waters of 
the lough, and swimming out, recog- 
nised, a few perches distant, floating 
lightly on the surface, the loose white 
drapery; which, when first seen 
through the mists of night, had given 
toa female form the resemblance of 
a phantom. An instant more, and he 
had reached the spot, and held within 
his stalwart arm a frail form, now 
insensible and sinking fast. An ex- 
pert swimmer from his youth, Fitz- 
Gerald found no difficulty in sustain- 
ing his light burden till he should 
reach a landing-place in safety. Ex- 
hausted by exertions so nobly made, 
no sooner had he gained the strand, 
than kneeling down to rest, still 
tenderly supporting in his arms the 
unconscious object of his care, as 
Cee he gazed, anxious to dis- 
cern the faintest glimmer of return- 
ing life, the long tresses of dishevelled 
hair, dark as a raven’s wing, that 
hitherto had veiled her face, now 
parting, fell on either side, and in the 
pale beams of the then just-risen 
moon, FitzGerald saw, with anguish 
and affright, the features cold and 
wan, but passing fair, of her, the idol 
3l 
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of his soul, his fond and beauteous 
bride. No sound of grief escaped him: 
one moment, speechless, tearless, still 
he gazed; then, his heart bounding 
with a sudden hope that yet, if instant 
aid was found, his beloved might be 
restored to him and life, he raised 
her drooping form, and hastened in 
the direction of the pass. He had not 
roceeded far, when he was met b 
atherine’s maid, who, filled wit 
apprehension, had been seeking her 
mistress far and near, and now, dis- 
covering the sad cause of her pro- 
tracted absence, filled the air with 
plaintive cries. At intervals upon 
the way, she informed FitzGerald, 
amidst her tears, how Katherine had 
been ailing long, and never in her 
right mind, since that fatal night 
when she believed him dead ; that 
her aged father, sorrowing for his 
only child’s sad fate, had pined away 
and died, and that morning was in- 


terred ; and Katherine, who before 
seemed only partly conscious of her 
loss, had no sooner witnessed the de- 
parture of the funeral cortege from 
the door, than she became convulsed 
with grief, and, parting wildly from 


those around her, fled, they knew not 
whither. Since that hour she had 
been sought, and no tidings heard, 
till meeting with FitzGerald. 

They had now reached Katherine’s 
residence, and the night wind sigh- 
ing through the tall mountain-pines 
which stood around, sent forth a 
mournful welcome; and as FitzGerald 
entered, bearing their youthful mis- 
tress in his arms, a loud wail of grief 
arose from the sorrowing household, 
who, gathering round the couch on 
which he laid her, applied every res- 
torative and remedy Suter knew. 

For some weeks Katherine con- 
tinued in a perilous condition; though 
rescued from death, her system had 
sustained a shock from which recovery 
was slow. Through long days and 
weary nights, consumed by burning 
fever, she tossed upon a restless 
couch, and during all this time, Fitz- 
Gerald, watching at her side, never 
left her. His hand it was, that, 
always near, refreshed with moisture 
her parched lips, and cooled her burn- 
ing brow. At last the crisis came, 
and when the fever went, it left her 
low and faint. But a wondrous 
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change for good had over 
Katherine’s soul. Early on this day, 
she had fallen into a long deep sleep, 
and awaking, her eyes filling wit 
refreshing tears, rested fondly on 
FitzGerald, and calling him to her 
side, she took his hands between her 
own, and pressed them to her lips. 
Twice she essayed to speak, before 
her voice so feeble now could utter 
what she wished, then murmured 
lowly, “Come closer, nearer to me, 
dearest ;” and FitzGerald, pressing 
his lips to hers, with a deep thrill of 
joy, she whispered, “Promise, my 
own dearest, that you will never, 
never, leave me more, that we shall 
never part again ;” and reading in his 
eyes the fond assurance sought, con- 
tinued, ““Oh! what happiness I feel, 
now that fearful dream is past, to 
wake, and find myself with you, my 
loved, my life ;’ and bursting into 
tears, she wept, as happy children 
weep, sweet tears of joy, till, ex- 
hausted by the excitement, she faint- 
ed in his arms. 

Katherine’s recovery was now 
rapid, and not many days subsequent 
she was enabled to leave her room, 
and leaning on FitzGerald, to stroll 
about the pleasant walks, that ex- 
tended to the water’s edge. Thus 
several weeks were spent, happy be- 
yond their brightest dreams. Fitz- 
Gerald had been but once to Crone 
Abbey since his return, (his mother 
having permanently left to reside in 
England), to give instructions relative 
to alterations he intended making for 
the reception of his bride, it being 
arranged to leave the cottage at the 
Glen, as soon as Katherine’s health 
was fully re-established, and he had 
ridden over early for that Gem. 
returning to breakfast with her. It 
was a lovely summer morning; the 
little room in which they sat was a fa- 
vourite one of Katherine’s; beneath, 
lay stretched before their view, like a 
broad sheet of molten silver, the 

lacid waters of the lough glittering 
in the sun. Beyond, the steep moun- 
tain side, now clad with greenest 
verdure, enhanced the beauty of the 
scene ; through the rustic windows, 
opened wide, came the soft balmy air, 
laden with perfume. Katherine was 
much better than ever she had been ; 
her spirits were light and gay ; an 
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FitzGerald, overjoyed at his hopes of 
her returning ota being 80 early 
i caught the same infectious 
gaiety, and laughingly the moments 
o. as, conversing of their future 
ms, he fondly gazed upon her 
right and happy face, regarding him 
so lovingly, and fancied that never 
since the hour, when in her bridal 
dress she stood before the altar, had 
Katherine looked so radiant and 
beautiful. Atthatinstant she hummed 
a melody, recalling to his mind a 
scene of bygone days, and waking 
from his reverie, he besought her to 
sing it once again. Complying with 
his wish, she took her seat beside 
him, and in a voice of exquisite 
sweetness sang the first stanza of the 
air, when suddenly the strain of music 
ceased, and Katherine uttered a sharp 
of aye: and in a moment more 

fell to the ground, a stream of blood 
fast issuing from her lips. In the ex- 
ertion of singing she had burst a 
blood-vessel, and alas! the bloom 
and health so late regained and 
dearly prized, was now for ever lost. 
Again carried to the couch, where 
so long she had lain a sufferer, she 
rew feebler from day to day. In vain 
itzGerald cbisiahel hopes the most 
ardent, and refused to believe her 
recovery uncertain. Gradually she 





“ Apam Beng,” by George Eliot, 
author of “Scenes of Clerical Life,’ 
is pre-eminently, and not unde- 
servedly, the last fashion with the 
novel-reading public. Now, we are 
not going to sneer at the novel- 
readers, for every one now who can 
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became worse, and sank perceptibly 
each passing hour. At last, Rathe- 
rine, who, from the commencement 
had nourished hopes for FitzGerald’s 
sake, and comforted him with assur- 
ances which her failing strength fore- 
told her were illusive, became con- 
scious that her end was near, and the 
bitter anguish with which she re- 
garded the approaching hour, when 
separation from her beloved husband 
could no longer be averted, added 
inexpressibly to her sufferings. 

It was eventide again : the sun was 
sinking in the west, and FitzGerald, 
seated at her side, was thinking how 
soon the brightness of their day had 
set, when Katherine, awaking out of 
sleep, whispered, as once she had done 
before—* Come closer, nearer to me, 
dearest—my own dear life ;” and 
FitzGerald bending over her, his eyes 
blinded by tears, could only fondl 
kiss her. Then taking both his ham 
within her own poor wasted ones, she 
pressed them to her lips, and mur- 
muring, “ Oh, how happy, happy thus 
to part, with you, dearest, still be- 
side me,” she softly fell asleep again, 
and still clasping both his hands to 
her dear lips, her gentle, loving spirit, 
so long fluttering on the verge of life, 
fled peacefully from earth. 


















































































































































afford time from his special “mis- 
sion,” as the cant is, for doing what 
you like and want plausible excuse 
for—which means Stock Exchange 
gambling, or trade Soonk- <a 
novels. There are still a few people 
who have not read novels for ten 
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years, and have the old strange 
scruples against them, as dangerous, 
immoral, and mentally enervating, 
but these are few, indeed. Every 
one now knows, to their cost, that a 
novel may be an epic, a sermon, a 
phliet, a satire, a declamation, a 
ampoon, an encyclopzdic article, a 
new system of philosophy—any thing. 
Nor can serious people complain muc 
of the frivolity of imagination, and 
the unfocussing, desultory state of 
mind produced by novel reading. 
There is only too much fear now of 
a novel being too didactic and pur- 
poseful. But still, with all this pro- 
motion of the novel to something, 
since Scott’s time, of more than mere 
pleasure and scrap-historical informa- 
tion, there is yet a class of novel con- 
temptibly sugared, tricky, flimsy, and 
injurious to the unseasoned mental 
stomach : the sort of hot-roll novel, 
thrown off by a certain class of literary 
baker for the daily consumption of 
a luxurious, satiated class of readers, 
whose mental appetite is jaded, and 
who are to healthy readers what 
opium-eaters are to beef-eaters. The 
hot-roll class of writer is either a 
poor sickly creature who has dis- 
covered a sarsanet-ribbon style of 
writing, bright, glossy and flimsy, 
that goes down with people of the 
same mental calibre as the author; 
or else, is a once-celebrated writer 
now worn-out, and reduced to a jaded 
spectre of his own fame, publishing 
because he wants money, or craves 
for more praise, and getting a pub- 
lisher, not—as he thinks i 
from his own merit, but because his 
name on a title-page still selis a book, 
whatever it be. Indeed, it is not un- 
common for a rising author to become 
more known, and to have more 
readers when his writings ‘become 
worn-out and passé, than when, in his 
earliest pal he was at his climac- 
teric, but was less known. This is 
one of the necessities of the train of 
waddling geese, of unreasoning ad- 
mirers, that follow cackling and ap- 
lauding in the wake of every success- 
Ful author, unless he be too proud and 
solitary to care for such pitiful and 
fitful applause: the straw-fire admi- 
ration of a nine-months’ wonder—ad- 
miration without root, growing on 
stony and wooden places, and fading 
as soon as the capricious April sun of 
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fools’ liking goes for a moment be- 
hind the cloud. The reaction from 
Scott is, we believe, most prejudicially 
curtailing the imaginations of our mo- 
dern writers to their own featureless 
times ; Kingsley, Bulwer, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Bronte, all have helped to 
deepenthisgroove. Buta change must 
come, and the age be brought again to 
its level; for, we hold, that novels 
turning entirely upon the present day 
are as dangerous and injurious to Art 
as if they turned entirely on former 
ages, as they did when the sky was still 
radiant with Scott’s gorgeous dreams 
of chivalry and middle-age romance. 
We are too apt to forget that for the 
purpose of Art, modern writers, pas. 
cularly when dealing with ideal and 
good characters, change or shape them 
from a standard just as Scott did his 
Desdemona, Amy Robsart, or his Effie 
Deans, whom Mr. Eliot has had in 
his eye in his present novel. Dickens’ 
clowns are comic forms, impossible, 
for the most part, as the monsters 
of Rabelais’ pantomimic allegory. 
Thackeray’s cynics are small Ti- 
mons, and his view of life is restricted 
by the violence of his likes and dis- 
likes ; and as he only deals successfully 
with modern middle-class London-life, 
and has no sympathy with the bulk 
of the ungenteel human race, whom 
we call, pityingly, the poor, this re- 
striction narrows him still more. 

Mr. Eliot, the author of “ Adam 
Bede,’ whether he suppress his name 
or not, is author of “Scenes of Clerical 
Life,” and is either a clergyman or a 
dissenting minister. When we first 
took up his book, we thought it was 
“hard lines” for us; that we had got 
on a novel like Mr. Warren’s “Now 
and Then,” and we began to pray 
for a safe deliverance. We thought 


from the occasionally professional ser- 
monizing tone and the “ower gude” 


people, that we had got on a novel 
full of grey-haired, “Windsor-soap- 
washed, lavender-scented countrymen, 
such as you see in sham rustic pic- 
tures, and on the stage, that foun- 
tain of all worn-out and false con- 
ventionalities. Now, over goodness, 
like all exaggerations of a good thing, 
is the especial sign, whether in action, 
writing, painting, or on the stage, of 
sham, hypocrisy, and want of heart. 
It is what onion-tears are to the un- 
forced effusions of the human tear 
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duct. When you find in a book a 
vagatebeg ip over a dead ass, you may 
be sure the same man will break his 
wife’s heart or send his children to 
the workhouse. When you see a pic- 
ture with a grey-headed man in a 
white smock, smirking vacantly at 
two simpering lovers playing at 
chess, be sure that painter swindles 
his landlady and is going through the 
court. See, on the stage, a pious old 
father, always snivelling and turning 
his eyes to heaven, be sure the deviser 
of that character is a cheat and a 
plegarist, who borrows without ac- 
nowledging from the French, and 
who, when the people call for “au- 
thor, author,” bows with India-rubber 
back from adress box. But further 
examination showed us, that “ Adam 
Bede” is an honest book, sound to the 
core and of the right grit, through and 
through, yet deficient in incident, not 
strong in construction, indulging oc- 
easionally in stock melo-dramatic re- 
rieves and safe prison situations; 
ut otherwise “very adinirably good, 
and fresh as a cold but bracing March 
morning. The trifle too much dust 
standing for the trifle too much ser- 
monism ; and the slight soupgon of 
ritual, the slight chill of staginess. 
The itinerant preacher, Dorcas, whom 
Adam marries, is, we are afraid, 
daughter of a certain pen-child of Mr. 
Kingsley’s, called .Grace ; and too 
many of the scenes remind us in 
the mode of treatment, simple and 
almost newspapery, of a certain not 
unknown book called the “Heart of 
Mid Lothian.” But, perhaps, Mr. 
Eliot is young, and still is steering in 
the wake of the old men of war, before 
he strikes off and sets sail to the un- 
discovered country, which the double- 
firsts, the new men, the Columbuses 
of literature, must discover, or go 
down in a storm off the cape of Frus- 
trated Expectation, which always, 
sooner or later, blows for authors 
who promise and do not perform. 
Adam Bede is, of course, a strong 
man, a good man, who can lift so many 
hun a weight. That is the Kings- 
ley necessity for a hero now, just as 
red hair isfor a Pre-Raphaelite model. 
He is also a mter, which meets 
the second necessity of. our day. Peo- 
le like to seethe supernatural artizan 
Nelineated, and then wonder why 
Travers’s man, who comes in to put 
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up the new cupboard in the nursery, 
is so unlike the novel hero: why his 
hands are so coarse and dirty, and his 
manners are so savage and unculture 
and why he leaves out his h’s ;—an 
fancy a good Christian with no h’s. 

The young lady is right; Adam 
Bede is possible, but not probable. 
His want of education is cunningly, 
as painters say, “ kept down.” ie 
quotes the Bible like a minister. He 
talks not Chinese, but Carlylese. He 
is a Berseker hero, without the drink 
of hemp. He is a Norseman without 
the “bang.” He has few weaknesses, 
and those few are only foils to his vir- 
tues. You wonder why such men do 
not rise to high posts and attend levées. 
ef the very marriage of Adam 
and Dorcas is one of the new novel- 
tricks; for, of course, Adam is much 
too old for her. Then, again, as to 
the burr and jolt of the dialect used 
by so many of the characters, we do 
not know whether we like or dislike 
it: it is either affected, or it is help- 
ing to do for English speech, and its 
different keys, what Scott did for 
Highland-English, and the Scotch of 
the two Lothians. In killing off poor 
disgraced Hetty, Mr. Eliott has fol- 
lowed another of the modern conven- 
tions, and it certainly is difficult to 
wash and light up for the final tab- 
leau and drop, a character you have 
spent two volumes in blackening. 

ut, as to whether it is not rather a 
timid and painful murder of a hero- 
ine, and rather an anti-climax, hap- 
pening early in the third volume, we 
do not feel ourselves called upon to 
decide. 

Perpetually throughout this good 
and thoughtful book we see cropping 
out that clerical power and habet of 
observing village character, of which 
Mr. Kingsley is the highest and most 
violently muscular type. If an en- 
cyclopedia of human nature is ever 

roduced, many a leaf will be written 

y Cue, we think. They know 
the small sins of life ; they know the 
mental colics of conscience; the ro- 
mance of families; the self-sacrifices 
and immolations ; the sufferings and 
retributory punishments. 

Of this fine and thoughtful obser- 
vation, refined indeed to almost a 


‘woman’s subtlety, an admirable in- 


stance is seen in the way the author 
represents Martin bearing the news 
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of Hetty’s disgrace. His pride is 
hurt more than his heart; he will 
help her, but he will not forgive her. 
“Mild men,” says Mr. Eliot, “are 
often more severe than others, on ex- 
ceptional occasions : oa are more 
liable to be under the yoke of tradi- 
tional impressions.” The chief regret 


of the old man is, that he, seventy- 
two last St. Thomas’s, won’t be car- 
ried to the grave by the pall-bearers 
he a already picked out in the 


The great charm in the book is not 
merely the bold, high religious feel- 
ing, but the healthy flicker and sun- 
shine of humour—pure English hu- 
mour—that plays about the pages of 
Adam Bede. Mrs. Poyser, particu- 
larly, is a sort of heavenly Fipchin : 
sour and piquant as olives are her 
sayings, with a dash of the Sam 
Slick vein of oily fun. She is terri- 
ble as Lady Macbeth, with her biting 
taunts; but she is good as gold at the 
core. It is not given, for instance, to 
many women—no, nor men either—to 
speak like this wise termagant :— 

“The men are mostly so slow,” she 
says, talking of our sex, which she is 
depreciating, ‘‘ their thoughts overrun 
"em, an’ they can only catch ’em by the 
tail. Ican count a stocking top while 
a man’s getting ’s tongue ready; an’ 
when he outs’ wi’ his speech at last 
there’s little, troth, tobe made on’t. Its 
your dead chicks take the longest hatch- 
in’. However, I’m not denyin’ the 
women are foolish: God Almighty made 
“em to match the men.” 


To which her shrewd adversary, the 
old bachelor schoolmaster replies,— 


** Match !|—ay, as vinegar matches the 
teeth. Ifa man says a word, his wife 
ill match it with a contradiction ; if he’s 
a mind for hot meat, his wife ‘ill match 
it with cold bacon; if he laughs, she'll 
match him with whimpering. She’s 
such a match as the horse-fly is to the 
horse; she’s got the right venom to 
sting him with—the right venom to 
to sting him with.” 

But Mrs. Poyser is not to be put 
down, and is quick upon him in this 
deliciously smart and hard-hitting 
dialogue, as a tenis-ball is in return- 
ing from the wall you aim it at. 


“* Yes,’ said Mrs. Poyser, ‘I know 
what the men like—a poor soft, as ‘id 
simper at ‘em like the picture of the sun, 
whether they did right or wrong; an’ say 
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thank you for a kick; and pretend she 
did not know which end stood upper- 
most, till her husband told her. t’s 
what a man wants in a wife mostly; he 
wants to make sure of one fool, as ‘ill tell 
him he’s wise. But there’s some men 
can do wi'out that—they think so much 
o’ themselves a’ready; an’ that’s how 
it is there’s old bachelors.’” 


To this Bartle replies that the gar- 
dener, who says he likes a cleverish, 
managin’ woman is wrong. “He 
must take a woman as he does a ve- 
getable, for what she excels in—not 

as for roots,and carrots for flowers. 

Women never do much in cleverness, 
but they make excellent simpletons, 
ripe and strong-flavoured.” 

The husband throws himself back 
in his chair, looks merrily at the 
wife, and asks her what she has to 
say to that. 


**« Say,’ answered Mrs. Poyser, with 
qnqnes fire kindling in her eye; 

why, I say as some folks’ tongues are 
like the clocks as run on strikin’, not to 
tell you the time o’ the day, but because 
they’re summat wrong in their own 
inside.’” 


Now, this sort of conversation will 
surely make many a dull Belgravian 
household pine for such witty friends 
as Mrs. Poyser, the gardener’s wife. 

Nor is it in the more playful powers 
of wit and fancy that Mr. Eliot 
excels alone: in the prison-cell he 
treats all the agonies of the poor girl 
condemned to death as if familiar 
feelings. He has, at least, so much 
of the dramatic power as relates 
to the power of living for a time in 
another creature’s heart. 

Let alone the author’s love of 
children, fine humour, love of nature, 
and keen insight into character, the 
book would be a good one had we no 
character in it but the brave carpen- 
ter, Adam Bede—with his suscepti- 
bility and self-command, his stro 
conscience, large heart, and g 
sense. He is given us honestly in the 
rough, even down to his broken finger- 

ils and Norse clumsiness. Mr. Eliot, 
with his painting (which is a sort of 
Crabbe manner Tennysonized) de- 
lights in the hopes and joys of 
common life, the inheritance of 
affections nurtured by a simple life 
of common need and common in- 
dustry—the life with no noisy echo 
beyond its own neighbourhood ; the 
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inheritance of faculties, trained in 
skilful courageous labour, until the 
quiet churchyard grave under the 
blue sky. Indeed, his motto from 
Wordsworth, about “flowers that 
prosper in the shade,’ shows how 
V ordsworthian is his ideal of writing. 
He writes to be faithful to nature, 
not to make bad men always in the 
wrong, good always in the right. He 
writes to teach us sympathy and for- 
bearance for the ugly, stupid, tire- 
some people of the world, to teach 
us not to chill fellow-workers by in- 
difference, or to injure them by preju- 
dice ; therefore, with this quiet taste he 
likes Dutch pictures, with the good 
old woman happy in her daily toil, 
cleaning a stew-pan or scraping a 
carrot. Things may be lovable that 
are not altogether handsome, he 
hopes. Human feeling does not wait 
for beauty, it beautifies whatever it 
loves. He wishes to give a lifetime 
to the living representation of com- 
mon things, for this world is not one 
of mere extremes, and heaven’s light 
falls on poor and rich. One cannot 
afford to keep all one’s love and reve- 
rence for heroes, for heroes are rari- 
ties. Better is it for us to find one 
trait of gentle goodness in the faulty 
people who sit in the same pew at 
church. Mr. Eliot laughs at the 
lofty order of mind that finds no 
object good enough to feel for. He 
has found human nature lovable and 
full of deep pathos and sublime 
mysteries, by looking for it among 
conan pats, vulgar people, not in 
epical palaces, and heroic temples. 


Mr. Farrar’s “Eric, or Little by 
Little,” is a boy-novel, or, rather, 
perhaps, a boy-tragedy. Of old, there 
were no stepping stones between baby 

e 


JSéeries and the full-grown novel. The 
reader peere directly from his Coun- 
tess d’Aulnois to his Fielding or his 
Richardson. Thesystem of books for 
all ages, evolved under the existing 
economy of literature, is a marke 

sign of the times. And yet, it is pos- 
sible that a book does not always 
find its chief readers of the age or 
the class for which it was purposed. 
Often it is the man who has drawn 
the most delight from the chronicle of 
school events, while the boy has been 
deep drinking of the pleasures of the 
more advanced fiction ; just as it some- 
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times happens that the greybeards 
have laughed loudest at the child’s 
antomime, and the children haye 
on the more absorbed by the preced- 
ing tragedy. Men may like the better 
to read of boyhood ; boys of manhood. 
But, passing by this question, let it 
be said at once how admirable is Mr. 
Farrar’s book : how calculated to win 
the interest and approval of almost 
any and every class of readers. And 
yet, they who propose to follow the 
fortunes of Eric must prepere them- 
selves to be keenly tried. Their hearts 
will be deeply stirred in the course of 
the narrative ; their feelings highly 
wrought upon. The author is no 
flinching, complaisant relater of a 
pretty story ; his manner is as elo- 
quent and powerful, as his matter is 
vigorously real. It is his object to 
ive a true picture of what school 
ife sometimes is, while he disclaims 
all thought of identifying the school 
he calls “Roslyn” with any existing 
place of education. This is as well, 
for the school of the book seems to 
us one of marked badness, even consi- 
dered with regard to the lowest aver- 
age to which public schools have now 
and then fallen. Eric Williams, a 
bright, frank, fair-haired, honest Eng- 
lish boy, enters the school in the Isle 
of Man; under much trial, under 
many misconceptions and accidental 
difficulties, the boy for a while holds 
his own in a gallant, dashing way. 
“Little by little” the corruption of 
the school corrodes his moral prin- 
ciple : he sinks from his pinnacle of 
goodness ; his course becomes irre- 
trievably vicious. His younger bro- 
ther, Vernon, follows him to the 
school, and follows also his ruinous 
and wretched path. Vernon is killed 
by a fall from the cliff in a bird’s- 
nesting expedition. 
his sad mischance for a time 
recalls Eric to a sense of his errors ; 
but for a time only. He relapses, 
and, under a suspicion of theft, runs 
— from his school, endures great 
hardships as a cabin-boy on board a 
collier, and ultimately dies, horror- 
stricken with the thought that the 
intelligence of his sins and the loss of 
her other son have caused the death 
of his mother. Such is the barest 
outline of this gee yet deeply in- 
teresting novel, written with the 
purest, manliest motives, and full of 
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the most refined tenderness. With an 
aching heart, the author lays bare, 
one by one, the delinquencies of his 
hero, his prayers and tears seeming 
to follow each fresh revelation, while 
his words of monition, drawn from 
the incidents of the narrative, gleam 
with vitality and force. For our- 
selves, we must admit that we had 
desired a less sad conclusion ; but it 
was, perhaps, part of the author's 
plan to admit of no saving clause ; to 
point his moral the more surely by 
showing how, in one instance at any 
rate, “little by little,” declension from 
right ended in inevitable ruin. Yet, 
it seems to us an error in the art of 
the book, that certain of Eric’s school- 
fellows—-as bad, if not worse than he 
is—escape with impunity, and are 
heard of, on the last page, as success- 
ful and well-to-do men. Itshould be 
mentioned, that the author by no 
means seeks to write down public 
schools. Justly he says—* The inno- 
cence of mere ignorance is a poor 
thing. . The true preparation 
for life, the true basis of a man’s cha- 
racter, is, not to be ignorant of evil, 
but to have known it and avoided it.” 
We should fail to do justice to the 
book were we to omit to note the 
fervent religious feeling which per- 
vades it. As asample of the poetry 
and eloquence of the more narrative 
portions let the following be taken :— 
** Meanwhile the tide rolled in calmly 
and quietly in the rosy evening, radiant 
with the diamond and gold of reflected 
sunlight and transparent wave. Gradu- 
ally, gently it crept up to the place where 
Vernon lay: and the little ripples fell 
over him wonderingly, with the low 
murmur of their musical laughter, 
and blurred and dimmed the vivid 
splashes and crimson streaks, upon the 
white stone on which his head had fal- 
len, and washed away some of the purple 
bells and green sprigs of heather, round 
which his fingers were closed in the 
p of death, and played softly with his 

ir hair, as it rose, and fell, and floated 
on their undulations, like a leaf of 
golden-coloured weed, until they them- 
ee fairly icon by his 


The ruin of the young, the fair, the 
hopeful—what theme is more mov- 
ingly melancholy ? 


“The Laird of Norlaw” is a full- 
flavoured novel. There is no hesita- 
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tion, no meandering, no _— of 
compromise about Mistress Margaret 
Maitland. She holds her pen with a 
vigorous unrelaxing grip, is firm and 
sure in her drawing, without blur or 
wavering, and her colours are swept 
in with an ample and robust brush. 
It is a comfort to the wanderer in the 
world of fiction to light on such cer- 
tain terra firma as is this novel of the 
“Laird of Norlaw.” There is a sen- 
sation of home and rest in a secure 
stronghold while under the influence 
of Mistress Margaret. We have house 
and food, fuel, and raiment for a cer- 
tain term before we recommence our 
pilgrimage. Not that this book sur- 
passes the author’s former efforts— 
perhaps it hardly equals some of 
them ; but it is pleasant to meet 
again, even in a less successful theme, 
the old power of narration, the skill 
in construction, the fertile resources, 
and the pervading feeling of earnest 
poetry. The curtain rises upon the 
scene of the death-bed of the old 
Laird : grouped round the dying man 
are his wife and three sons, all bowed 
and broken beneath their impending 
loss. The Laird, weak and irresolute, 
is conscious, at last, of the wrong he 
has done his family. He has impove- 
rished his estate, neglected his chil- 
dren, despised his wife, to squander 
his cares, intellect, and affections 
upon a by-gone dream. As a boy he 
had loved Mary of Melmar. She had 
slighted him, had grievously offended 
her father, and eloped with a worth- 
less Frenchman. For many long years 
nothing is heard of her. Her unhappy 
father forgives her at last, and be- 
queathes to her his estate of Melmar, 
with a proviso, that if she die 
childless, the ey shall pass to 
her cousin and lover, the Laird of 
Norlaw. How the Laird sought far 
and wide, to the ruin of himself and 
family, for this lost Mary of Melmar, 
to assure her of her father’s forgive- 
ness, and to put her in possession of 
the estate, is suggested rather than 
told. His quest is fruitless; but, be- 
lieving her to be still living, he refuses 
to lay claim to Melmar, which passes 
to the next-of-kin, Mr. Huntley, an 
unscrupulous attorney. The Laird 
dies deeply in debt ; even his r 
remains are arrested by his foe, Hunt. 
ley, on their passage to the grave. 
The three sons, however, evade the 
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vigilance of the sheriff's officers, steal 
away the body, and bury it furtively, 
by torchlight, at Dryburgh. How 
grandly this simple family, the widow 
and her three sons, support their be- 
reavement and their misfortunes is 
a told. The most marked 

gure of all, perhaps, is the mother— 
with her strong deep affections hem- 
med in with jealousies and suspicions, 
ever suffering under the slight cast 
upon her by the Laird’s recurrence 
to his early passion ; ever repressing 
this suffering and heaping over it her 
wife’s duty, her cotlans love, and 
her woman’s sense of pride to subdue 
and quench it. Now straining her 
children to her heart with the thought 
that nothing shall part them from her; 
now voluntarily tearing them away, 
to start forth in the world, seek their 
fortune, and build up again the fallen 
estate of Norlaw. Always loving and 
tender, in her self-sustained, proud, 
Spartan way, and yet often narrow, 
and crabbed, and inconsistent,from the 
very energy and intensity of her feel- 
in The stunned, aching grief that 
falls upon the unhappy family, gra- 
dually yields to time and to the evi- 


dent necessity for exertion to retrieve, 
in some measure, their misfortunes. 
Huntley, the confident, restless, eldest 
son, emigrates to Australia, to make 


a fortune in the bush. The scene of 
the parting of the mother and son at 
Liverpool is a masterpiece. Patrick, 
thesecond son, stolid, shrewd, straight- 
forward, is apprenticed at an iron- 
foundry at Glasgow. Cosmo, the 
youngest, is of a strange, nervous, 
febrile temperament—a sort of Shel- 
leyism possesses his mind. He pon- 
ders long over the story of his father’s 
love for Mary of Melmar, and,at length, 
all the sons chivalrously repudiat- 
ing any claim to the estate, he wan- 
ders over the Continent, as his father 
before him had done, seeking every- 
where the lost heiress. The flaw in 
the story is, that the lady, when dis- 
covered, does not kindle any very great 
interest in the mind of the reader, and 
so the whole machinery of the narra- 
rative is somewhat impaired by being 
made, as it were, to revolve upon an 
unworthy pivot. How Cosmo disin- 
ters “the charming old lady,” who 
now represents the object of his 
father’s infatuation, is, of course, ar- 
ranged upon one of those plans which 
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are the proper uisites of fiction- 
ists, however seldom their occurrence 
in actual life. It would take too long 
to follow out the story in all its wind- 
ings. The discovery of the rightful 
heir to Melmar, of course, ejects Mr. 
Huntley from the estate, and not only 
that, it also extinguishes utterly the 
title of the Norlaws to the property ; 
but the old lady, with her Frenchifie 
airs and her weak sentiments, has 
some notions of poetic justice, and 
schemesa union between her daughter, 
Desirée, who has been suffering as a 
French governess in the house of the 
knavish Mr. Huntley, and the young 
Laird, regardless that the affections of 
both are pre-engaged. How obstinate 
the old lady is, and how acutely poor 
Cosmo, who was the means of giving 
her the estate, and who loves Desirée 
with feverish earnestness, suffers from 
this romantic folly, must be learnt 
from the book itself. Of course, in 
the end, Mary of Melmar’s plan is ne- 
oes, youth and love and beauty 

ing all against her. Cosmo wins 
Desirée and the estate ; while the 
Laird, with the money made in Aus- 
tralia, renovates Norlaw and takes to 
wife, with his mother’s blessing, Katie 
Logan, the minister’s orphan daughter. 
The story is dexterously managed 
though occasionally redundant an 
overlaid. It had been better if the 
forcible simplicity which is the key- 
note of the first volume had pervaded 
the whole work. The situations are 
too often repetitive. The inclination 
of the dramatis persone to bestow 
their affections upon undeserving ob- 
jects is almost epidemic in its itera- 
tion. Thus old Norlaw loves the not 
very meritorious Mary, who, in her 
turn, throws herself away upon a 
worthless husband: her eldest and 
consumptive daughter, Marie, dotes 
upon a very repulsive scoundrel, M. 
Pierrot : this daughter, Marie, selfish, 
silly, and commonplace, nearly drives 
a very worthy Scotch minister, Came- 
ron, distraught, for he has been blind 
and foolish enough to fall in love with 
her. The book would be improved 
by the weeding out of some of these 
superfiuous incidents. With this un- 
derstanding, the “Laird of Norlaw” is 
a sound and hearty fiction, fresh and 
wholesome, and will act like a tonic 
on the rather jaded intelligences of 
the majority of novel readers. 





Why a solid two-volume story like 
“ Mignonette”’ is called a sketch, we do 
not clearly understand, inasmuch as 
the author can hardly have contem- 
plated the amplification of a book 
which already suffers from dilution 
and over-elaborateness. If this is a 
sketch, what is to be the finished 
work? If this is the foundation 
merely, what are we to expect in the 
completed edifice ? “Mignonette” is 
a melancholy book. In the preface, 
the author ae — aoe 
of warning of the approaching lugu- 
briosity, just as the striking clock at 
the commencement of Mr. Puff’s tra- 
gedy begets “an awful attention in 
the audience.” We are told that the 
author wrote, “ suffering under severe 
trial and disappointment. Full of 
activity and perseverance, he had been 
for years looking for some opening 
which could afford him the power of 
exercising his energies. his had 
been at times offered him ; but it had 
invariably happened, at the last mo- 
ment, that something of an unex- 
pected nature was against his making 
use of it.” There is a little of the 
“ "twas-ever-thus” tone about this 


wail, and some association with the 
grand Micawber system of waiting for 


something to turn up. It is to be re- 
gretted that the result of all this bot- 
tled force is not of a more hearty and 
muscular nature than the book before 
us. Not that “Mignonette” is pre- 
eminently a weak novel. It is only 
not sufficiently strong to warrant the 
allusions to the “dreary time,” “the 
inclination to despair,” “‘ the resort to 
work as a distraction from trouble,” 
“the recalling past sorrows,” d&c., 
which figure in the not very judicious 
prelude. We are led from these to 
anticipate rather a less sober manner 
and rather more stirring matter than 
we find. ‘“Mignonette” is simply a 
love story, with asad ending, told ina 
placid, not to say flaccid, style—senti- 
mental always, tender and feeling oc- 
casionally, but never very grand, or 
passionate, or strongly poetical. The 
action is carried on in a provincial 
town called Bishops Lamford. This 
secures us all the dulness and none 
of the freedom and freshness of the 
coun We plunge at once into a 
hot-bed of clique rivalries and coterie 
gossip. We are presented with a 
uquet of young ladies, whom a 
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frothy baronet of the county has la- 
belled with the names of various 
flowers, such as Carnation Tex 
Anemone, Morning Rose, Lily, Wall- 
flower, and, lastly, Mignonette. A 
little dazzling and confusing this, es- 
pecially as the distinguishing traits 
which Yed to the bestowal of the titles 
are not very clearly marked. Mig- 
nonette is kept back until the close of 
the first volume. This is done, we 
presume, with the intention of foster- 
ing the curiosity and whetting the in- 
terest of the reader ; but a tardiness 
in bringing the heroine on the stage 
is really a fault in the narrator’s art, 
and the effect is a feeling of protrac- 
tion and superfluousness throughout 
the first half of the book. Mignonette 
is described as a “pale little girl, with 
large dark eyes, . . . nose retrowssé, 
curling = lip, and very dark brown 
hair.” This little lady loves and is 
loved by the hero, a poor hard- 
working young man. Her father pe- 
remptorily breaks off their engage- 
ment. Subsequently Herbert, the 
lover, succeeds to a large property de- 
vised to him by an eccentric will of 
old Admiral Ayscough. The young 
gentleman enters 7 his posses- 
sions, visits his neighbours, and dal- 
lies a little with one or two other 
fair members of the bouquet. But 
not very seriously. Though resigned 
comparatively to her loss, his heart is 
still with Mignonette. In due time 
the parted pair meet again. The 
novel-reader with the tranquil mind 
thinks, of course, that now matters 
will be comfortably arranged, and the 
banns put up forthwith. The me- 
lancholy novel-reader is sure of any- 
thing but that. Never was known 
such obduracy. Never was lady so 
persistent in securing the unhappi- 
ness of both her lover and herself. 
She loves him with her whole soul 
and yet will have none of him—will 
not listen to him ; hustles herself into 
a premature grave, and turns her ad- 
mirer into a melancholy monomaniac, 
perennially strewing that grave with 
mignonette wreaths. “Yes, Herbert 
never misses this duty; and as he 
stands above the remains of her who 
was the dearest thing to him in 
life, he thinks he beholds through the 
haze the dim outline of her presence, 
always ready to welcome the expiation 
of his one slight inconsistency.” Why 
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the lover does not turn from the ob- 
stinate and unreasonable Mignonette, 
and find consolation in the love of the 
charming Wallflower, only the author 
can inform us. Probably a conclusion 
so agreeable would not chime well 
with his over-sombre mood, for he is 
nothing if not melancholy. We can 
see no good, no healthy end, to be 
wiloeee by such a novel as this. The 
author suggests that self-reliance is 
the moral of his teaching. This is 
not very evident. More probable is 
it that he desired to have his “say” 
on matters ecclesiastical from a High- 
church platform. His incessant itera- 
tion of reverence for the Establish- 
ment and its ministers has a sort of 
feminine pertinacity about it. It is 
always being returned to, and re-in- 
sinuated, and re-suggested ; it oozes 
out of every chink and cranny in 
the narrative. No sooner does the 
author become a little out of breath 
with leading his characters about, than 
he sits down for a quiet chat over the 
propriety of daily services, weekly 
communion, reading the Apocrypha, 
the celibacy of priests, &c. ; and even 
after a country dinner-party, the 
gentlemen over their wine discuss 
nothing but re-pewing the church, 
sermons on the festivals and Trac- 
tarian crotchets generally. Itis really 
time to protest against a system of 
novel-writing which, under the pre- 
text of urging a purpose, inveigles us 
into these kinds of topics, just as at 
prim private schools amusement is 
said to be blended with higher aims, 
and the children are entertained with 
what is called “religious magie lan- 
tern.” There must be some clear 
line of demarcation drawn between 
the fiction and the sermon; and we 
hope not to meet again the two shuf- 
fled together and bound up in one 
volume, Apart from this, on a plea- 
santer theme and in a less maudlin 
state of mind, we shall have no objec- 
tion to meet again our author, who, it 
am manifest, can be agreeable if he 


A Quaker novel sounds as unlikely 
a thing as a jester’s earnestness or 


@ bishop’s hornpipe ; and 
Ellis’s last book 

tive, perposss to illustrate the social 
and domestic life of the Society of 
Friends. Probably, it was hardly 


yet Mrs. 
18 & romantic narra- 


Friends at their own Firesides. Fellow Travellers. 
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contemplated that the work should 
vie in interest with the novel pur sang, 
or should be measured by the same 
standard. A lower tone is a matter 
of necessity in dealing with the sad 
hues of Quakerism. here the re- 
pression of feeling is a duty—where 
it is as much a desideratum to clothe 
the mind with dull primness as it 
is the body—where imagination is 
cramped down to the poorest limits, 
and fancy forbidden altogether, it 
requires a Bronte hand to fight 
against and overthrow such odds as 
these. And yet, strong conviction, 
or, at any rate, fervent appreciation 
of the conviction of others, power of 
observation and narration, forcible 
treatment, and steady reliance upon 
nature, might, even out of such un- 
promising materials as are comprised 
in Quaker domestic life, weld a fic- 
tion of a certain stern solemn im- 

ressiveness. But, then, these are 
heals at the disposal of the author 
of the “Women of England,” whois 
tender rather than robust, and more 
suave than vigorous. And so it hap- 
pens that “Friends at their own Fire- 
sides” is not a very striking or a very 
moving work. The feeble and the 
commonplace predominate ; and the 
weakly narrative is still further de- 
bilitated by the singularly undrama- 
tic way in which it is wrought out. 
The mistake has been, perhaps, that 
Mrs. Ellis has sought to engraft a 
romanticupon what should have been 
simply a historical work upon the 
manners and customs of the Society 
of Friends. These antagonistic plans 
between them have rent the fab, 
which was not of a texture to resist 
much tension. 


Of the novel entitled “Fellow 
Travellers; or the Experience of 
Life,” it may fairly be stated, that its 
travellers are among those persons 
whom we have not met, and its ex- 

riences are such as it has never 

n ours to know. The unreality of 
this book is prodigious. We think of 
some exhibition of wax-work figures, 
suddenly endowed with a sort of gal- 
vanic vitality. We pause to wonder 
in which of the planets exist the 
people we are reading about. We 
seem occasionally to be studying the 
proceedings of some newly discovered 
genera, so difficult is it to keep in 
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view that the story before us pur- 
rts to portray our fellow-beings 
in our own world, in our own times. 
And yet the cleverness of the book is 
unquestionable; but it is over-clever- 
ness, a quality almost as fatal as over- 
stupidity. ith the one, the work 
ims and soars away above our heads, 
out of our reach, like a lost balloon, 
just as with the other it settles and 
sinks down, and the waters close over 
it as over a too heavily freighted 
barge. The fault of want of sober 
ballast is as mischievous as the error 
of having too much of it. The author, 
or authoress, we would rather say— 
the word is cavilled at, but it has be- 
come a necessity for all that—must 
really study the bridling and manage- 
ment of her Pegasus, for the plunging 
and rearing, curvetting and kicking, 
in the shape of sham fine writing, 
mystic commonplaces, artificial rhap- 
sodies, and didacticism generally, is 
absolutely distressing to the by- 
standers. We know that the desire 
to be pre-Raphaelite has often be- 
trayed novelists into prosiness; and 
that, in aiming at nature many have 
stopped short at very ordinary ver- 
sions of her; but still the excess to 
which the idealising principle is car- 
ried here—the rouging and pearl- 
powdering, the refining of speech, 
and the elaboration of purpose with 
which every character and action is 
investedissimply startling. But these, 
perhaps, are faults to be amended by 
a moderate exercise of judgment. 
More serious are the errors in the art 
of the novel, which go to the very 
foundation of the book, and menace 
the security of the entire edifice. We 
have seldom encountered a story 
written upon a plan more crude and 
unsound. The chapters follow each 
other upon a most strange principle 
of coherence: occasionally it seems 
as though pages out of divers other 
books had somehow lost their legiti- 
mate moorings, and had washed up 
accidentally in the present novel. The 
effect is curiously bizarre, like a bro- 
ken kaleidoscope, in which the pieces 
of glass are present, but the system 
on which they combined harmonious- 
ly, absent and lost. Characters are 
borately introduced, ceremoniously 
before us, and then suddenly 

they drop out of the book, as thoug 
there were some, trap-door in its 
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3 or are most vunseasonably 
anded over to death by the novel- 
ist, as a child tired of its doll coolly 
deposits it in the fire. The action, 
such as it is, extends over a long 
period of years. A sort of gray 
grandsire feeling comes over us as 
eneration after generation passes 
fore us. The heroine, Avicd, is a 
dull water-colour angel, who, loving 
one man, marries another, and en- 
dures the sentence of twenty years’ 
penal servitude in the bonds of an 
unhappy marriage as the fruits of 
her misdeed. Scott was laughed at 
for hoarding up his heroine, Miss 
Edith Bellenden, until she was thirty 
_— of age before he gave her to her 
over, Morton. But here we are ex- 
pected to be interested in Avicé, at the 
comfortable maturity of forty, when a 
resigned widow, she is at last united 
to her first love, who has, of course, 
conducted himself like a prodigy of 
constancy during his long term of 
service. To us it seems that such in- 
cidents as these neither enhance the 
interest nor the truthfulness of the 
narrative. In fact, we rise from its 
perusal with a strong sense of indi- 
gestion upon our mind, and with a 
consciousness of having been very 
much more teased than entertained. 
There are gleams of promise, traces 
of observation, symptoms of power, 
nevertheless, to be met with here and 
there, which may be accepted as some 
apology for many errors-—just buoy 
up the work to a tolerable level, and 
will, perhaps, justify our looking to 
the next novel from the same hand 
not without hope or interest. 


“My Lady” is a elever book ; but 
are all old institutions to fade away 
inadiminuendo movement? It seems 
something like it. The half-crown 
has dwindled to the florin ; the five- 
act tragedy has dwarfed into the three- 
act play ; comedy has become come- 
dietta ; and our friend, the three-vo- 
lume romance—is there not springing 
up in some quarters a preference for 
two-volume books? At any rate, here 
is another novel in two volumes: 
“My Lady, a tale of Modern Life,” 
and a novel which, in point of intelli- 
gence and power, may rank as highly 
as any of its more protracted neigh- 
bours of the season. The story may 
be briefly described as a novelized 
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cease in the Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes Court. It is little more or 
less. Precisely such a portion of the 
news of the day as papa prudently 
skips when he reads out the paper to 
the family circle. ‘My Lady’ is the 
wife of Sir Phili Umphraville. The 
rising curtain discovers her seated 
placidly amid her growing up family, 
awaiting the return of her husband, 
whose return, unknown to her, is im- 
peded by the fact of his having eloped 
with another man’s wife! The great 
trials which break upon “My Lady” 
when this intelligence becomes known 
to her, constitute the chief interest of 
the book, and, it is only just to add, 
are most forcibly and eloquently ren- 
dered. How nobly the worse than 
widowed woman bears herself under 
her weight of sorrow: never, in all 
her jealous passion, her shame, her 
sickening disgust, her outraged pride, 
never forgetting what is due to her 
children, to herself, and even to the 
one who has brought down all this 
anguish upon her ; how self-sustain- 
ing, how considerate, how tender of 
the reputation even of her wretched 
husband, how exquisitely loving to- 
ward her children, how soothing to 
all their awakened yet vague alarms ; 
all this is told with masterly strength 
and truth. At length the fugitive 
husband tires of his escapade, and re- 
turns to his wife, seeking condonation 
of his offence. This the indignant 
wife calmly but firmly refuses. She 
insists upon separation, and the ne- 
cessity is reluctantly admitted by Sir 
Philip. The family is divided in the 
manner usual on these occasions. The 
daughters follow the mother; the 
sons, sorely against their will, are con- 
strained to remain with their father. 
For some time this painful state of 
things is continued. The husband 
and wife never meet; the sons see 
their mother clandestinely only. But 
the necessity arises for the re-union of 
Sir Philipand “My Lady.” Important 
political events are transpiring; the 
country is on the eve of a general 
election ; the domestic difficulties of 
Sir Philip are becoming the subject of 
discussion in the newspapers. He 
has been cast in heavy damages in an 
action brought against him by the 
husband of the lady he eloped with. 
It is desirable, for ceciteation pur- 
poses, if for no other, that the separa- 
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tion should cease, and that “My Lady” 
should appear in public on terms of 
amenity with Sir Philip. In short, 
he insists upon her returning once 
more to his house, and resuming her 

lace at the head of his household. 
She refuses, and he commences to as- 
sert his husband’s powers under the 
law then existing, and enters upon a 
suit for the restitution of his conjugal 
rights. Great the ecstasy of Doctors’ 
Commons—intense the agony of “My 
Lady.” A malignant fever stands her 
friend, and death relieves her from the 
cruelties of her position. She dies, 
pardoning her miserable husband— 
who regards her sickness as a feint, 
and will not hasten to her bedside— 
and blessing and blessed by a tender 
group of devoted children. Sir Philip 
continues a worthless life, and the 
story ends. There are many portions 
of the book to which we have not 
thought it necessary to advert, as they 
affect in but a small degree the inter- 
est of the chief theme. Of these are 
the loves of Hugh, the eldest son, and 
Susan Mitford; the duel between 
Hugh and the brother of the eloping 
lady; and the unfortunate love for this 
gentleman entertained by Evelyn, the 
eldest daughter. And oes we may 
fitly mention certain art-defiances in 
the book. Of course we undertake to 
lay down no permanent rules of the art 
of narrative, but it must be apparent to 
all that there is danger in carrying on 
more than one theme in a story of this 
nature. The autobiographic form of 
relation certainly relieves usfrom some 
of this embarrassment. Weare there 
safe from more than one set of what 
novel writers call “mental ejacula- 
tions.” We only get one series of ad- 
ventures, those of the autohiographer. 
We are spared mental autopsies of the 
other characters, and are not worried 
by that omnipresence and omniscience 
which the novel writer makes such 
great use of when he works his pup- 
pets from behind a curtain, and loves 
them all so much he will insist on 
giving us the particular history of 
each of them, and explaining detailedly 
the precise wires and jerk-strings by 
which each is moved. It needs no 
common ingenuity to introduce many 
plots into one novel, and yet to inter- 
weave these so subtly that each buoys 
up and strengthens the other, not 
rivalling so much as aiding. The con- 





trary is the case in the present book. 
The chief and great interest of the work 
centres in the trials of “My Lady.” 
We are distressed when we are taken 
from these. We are teased, and not 
interested, by other events which di- 
vert us from this part of the story and 
protract our further progress. me 
of the most exquisite portions of the 
book—the loves of Hugh and Susan— 
in this way weary when they should 
delight, for they stand utterly apart 
from the other great theme of the 
book, and have the effect of delaying 
and diluting the interest they should, 
upon all principles of art, increase and 
support. It is of course correct that 
the narrative should bear us through 
many phases and deviations ; but not 
that excrescences should be allowed 
to grow upon it to the disfigurement 
of all form,and until, like goitres, they 
sap the vitality of the whole. It is 
not impossible that the author has 
sought to counterveil the painfulness 
of the story by these sapiaiieie redund- 
ancies ; but the result has not been 
successful. Distressing as it is, the 
narrative chains us to it, and our in- 
terest never swerves—our sympathy 
never abates, while we are tracing out 
to the end the sorrows of the good 
Lady Umphraville. We shall hope, 
however, on another occasion, to meet 
the author on less morbid ground ; for 
unhealthy the book must, in some 
measure, be fairly considered. Asa 
protest, the book was hardly neces- 
sary; the recent divorce measures 
have accomplished much of the reform 
the writer insists upon. Nor are the 
trials of the unhappy wife by any 
means so great as was possible under 
the old condition of things, when the 
parties possessed less wealth and so- 
cial importance, and the husband was 
even less considerate than Sir Philip. 
As a further fault in taste we would 
especially deprecate the needlessintro- 
duction of the “hereditary insanity” 
question, which, in the mouth of a 
irl of seventeen, and addressed to 
1er boy lover, bears a particularly 
repellent character. The whole rais- 
ing of this topic is another of those 
episodical excrescences we have al- 
ready adverted to. We forbear to 
make further question of a book of 
such eminent promise; the very 
a of the work has induced a 
eener and severer investigation of 
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its merits and failings than less ability, 
perhaps, had obtained. We look for- 
ward to meeting this master hand on 
a more of amaster’s theme. It is not 
in every novel we can light upon @ 
style so vigorously graceful—upon an 
intelligence so refined without little- 
ness, so tenderly truthful, which has 
sensibility rather than poetry; but 
which is also most subtly and search- 
ingly powerful. 


In “Life’s Foreshadowings” we 
recognise a tale which, with a few 
striking faults, has numerous beauties, 
and is pervaded throughout by an in- 
timate knowledge of the human heart. 
The author of “Old Times,” by whom 
this story is also written, is no senti- 
mentalist, no weaver of wild romance, 
or pupil of the overstrained and im- 
probable school of novel-building. In 
describing him as everywhere natural, 
we give him the highest praise that 
could be conferred on the writer of 
fiction, at a time when the power, and 
force, and charm that consist in bein 
simple, are so commonly ignored. An 
this attractive simplicity of the work 
lies not less in the directness and lu- 
cidity of the style, than in the sharp- 
ness with which the characters are 
drawn, in their vivid independence of 
each other as creations of art, in the 
marked contrasts of their qualities and 
courses of action, and in the breadth 
and completeness of the conception of 
each. We admire the tale principally 
because this firm and masterly grasp 
is not manifested in one or two of the 
actors, and absent from the rest. Ve 
often works of pretension and of hig 
ability are spoiled by inexcusable care- 
lessness in the management of the part 
committed to subsidiar 
but here equal care has 


personages ; 
en. bestowed 
on all, and the result is an unmingled 


sense of satisfaction. This general 
finish pleads strongly and with success 
for a proper leniency towards blemish- 
es which the critical judgment cannot 
regard as trifling, or pass over as un- 
worthy of special mention. One of 
the most frequent of those blots is 
the tendency of the author to fall into 
the oracular utterance of wise saws, 
such as occur, for example, in the 
scene where Jay’s waywardness is the 
subject of too detailed delineation. 
There is nothing new in the jealousy 
which the little minx cherishes to- 
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wards her good, and kind, and ever- 
forgiving stepmother, nor in the form 
this feeling takes, and yet pages are 
covered with the minutiz of its pe- 
tulant manifestations, and these are 
scarcely relieved from dulness by the 
author's clear, vigorous diction. There 
is a class of American fictions in which 
such passages abound, and these works 
are immensely popular with boarding- 
school misses somewhat of the Ja- 
nette temper, as well as with persons 
who are very prudent and very good, 
and immaculate in their own eyes, but 
are, nevertheless, wofully deficient in 
comprehensive and masculine ideas. 
It would be positive injustice, how- 
ever, if it were not added, that the 
author of “ Life’s Foreshadowings” 
but seldom sinks to common-place, 
and well compensates for these lapses, 
few and far between, by chapters 
where the interest is wrought up to 
an intense pitch, where originality 
is marked on every line, where the 
scope of the passage is masterly, 
and where the language is at once 
rich, flowing, and effective. There 


is a rapid diversity in the story, 
too, that greatly enhances its attrac- 


tiveness. The tragical and the humor- 
ous jostle each other; the warmly- 
tinted love-scene, in such romantic 
spots as lovers delight in, is in agree- 
able contrast with conversations in 
which pleasant banter and keen re- 
partee render the colloquy pungent 
and exhilarating. Nor has the writer 
been wanting in portions of the work 
demanding the highest exercise of the 
novelist’s art; and without unravel- 
ling the plot, or going over the leading 
incidents of the lives of Henderson 
and Roach, we may point to the 
death-scene of Annie Brandon, and to 
the funeral, as specimens of the au- 
thor’s abilities as a dramatist. By a 
few slender touches he inspires these 
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aragraphs with the truest pathos. 

he worst-drawn portrait in the book 
is that of the wilful child, Jay. There 
is a feebleness about it, in yooh that 
injures the whole plan and spirit of 
the work; nor is Mrs. Henderson, 
with all her winning sweetness, for- 
bearance, charity, and deep heart-love, 
any thing remarkable. She is a mo- 
del of girlish tenderness and truth, and 
of wifely purity and fervour—that is 
all; but such models are not uncom- 
mon, though few are quite so faultless 
as Annie. Roach and Henderson, 
however, are done with an able pencil. 
The canvas on which they stand forth 
is warm, impressive, and full of vital- 
ity. The denunciation of the agrarian 
murderers by Roach’s uncle is also 
powerful. “Life’s Foreshadowings’ is 
far above the class of mediocre novels. 
It is not without crudeness ; but it is 
the production of a scholar and a 
person of liberal and extended read- 
ing, whom industry will make a very 
pleasing and popular writer. 

The novel we have thus briefly no- 
ticed appeared originally in the pages 
of the Trish Metropolitan Magazine. 
This publication has ceased to exist. 
During its short life it contained many 
spirited and clever contributions of a 
miscellaneous nature, among which 
were criticisms and essays, as well as 
brief tales, that we have read with 
pleasure, and that met with cordial 
acceptance from the Irish public. 
One of the best features of the Maga- 
zine, for a considerable period, was 
certainly the work under notice. The 
effort to establish the periodical was 
an enterprising one, and though its 
conductors did not succeed in giv- 
ing it a permanent existence, we feel 
— in saying, to the credit of 

rish literature, that their pages were 
marked in a high degree by taste and 
scholarship. 
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“YoutH and maiden crowned with rose, 
Whence have ye wandered?” ‘“ Whence the wind blows.” 
“Whither advance ye?” “ Where the sun glows.” 
“Where is your bright home?” “ Nobody knows ; 
Fancy is ours, and love and song, 
As heart by heart we wander along.” 


“Youth and maiden, ye who seem 
Simple and bright as the wandering beam, 
Say, sweet phantoms, what may you deem 
Of this little life of passion =n | ream ?” 


“ What is the world we wander through ? 
A grave ? a mart for the mammon crew ? 
Or a palace roofed with gold and blue— 
A temple reared for the good and true. 


And what is this Life that unaware 

We make unto !—a prison lair ? 

A battle-plain to do and dare, 

And Aco the summits crossed with care ? 


Ah! life is a cot on a lonely lea, 

From out whose little window we 

Catch some faint glimpse of the shining sea, 
And golden hills of Eternity. 


When opes the year we take the charm 
Of rural days by field and farm, 

When over leagues of pasture warm 
The spring cloud stretches a rainy arm. 


And when along the streamlets flow 
The gelid moons of April glow, 

We watch the blue hills shine in snow, 
The violet round the oak-root blow. 


By sweet rose thicket and garden mound 

We rest, when summer in splendour drowned, 
Swings o’er the perfume-breathing ground, 
Her aureate censer, burning ea 


With odours, thet the long-drawn day ; 


Nor care how Old Time rolls away, 
Dreaming beneath the sultry gray, 
On yellowing heaps of fragrant hay. 


On autumn days through woods we tread, 
Mournfully musing over the dead, 

Whose smiles we see in the evening red, 

With hope in our hearts, and heaven o’erhead. 


O, far away from the cold world’s sight, 
By a fire of leaves in the forest night ; 
A flask of wine makes fancy bright, 

As we revel and sing in its faery light : 
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No king we serve, or priest who shone 
By stately shrine or golden throne, 
Our hearts are all the priests we own, 
And poets are our kings alone. 


Thus as we wander on we win 

A radiant sphere, that ’mid the din 
And clangour of a world of sin, 
Still rounds its orbit from within. 


All beauty’s ours that meets the sight, 
All seen is won, of dark and bright, 
By day the guest of the golden light, 
The first star shuts our eyes at night. 


Ever awake with the dawn, whose glow 
Hallowed our cradles long ago ; 

Ever asleep with the stars that slow 
Over our tomb in time shall go. 


As thus ’mid visions mournful or gay 
Wend we up the eternal way ; 

Still to the Ruler of Worlds we pray 
That we may die the self-same day, 


Like twin birds that heaven designed 

To sing and voyage, free as the wind ; 
Like twin birds whose sepulchre shrined 
In moss and foliage none may find. 


Through friendly seasons toward our goal, 
Through leaves and snows and winds we roll 
On to the star-bright Heavenly Pole, 

On to the country of the Soul. 


Where is our home, then, would’st thou know ? 
Not in the world’s vain realm of show ;— 

’Tis in our hearts, twin hearts that glow 
Through day and dark wherever we go. 


Traveller, adieu ; across the wide 
Strange realm of assion, care, a“ pride, 
Like evening shadows side by side, 

On to the world of Light we glide. 


Traveller, adieu ; life rises o’er 
The round of earth, like morning hoar 
That springs from the dark to sink once more 
To its golden rest on the starry shore.” 
T. Irwin. 
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ANGLO-SAXON COLONIZATION, 


Tue Greeks appointed to the hon- 
oured position of being head over a 
colony, one of the principal men, if 
not the principal man of the nation. 
A monarchy would send forth its 
royal prince, or perhaps one of the 
two kings who sometimes reigned 
contemporaneously over the same 
community. aristocracy would 
depute its most distinguished noble- 
man; a democracy, its most emi- 
nent popular leader. _ The chiefs of 
the expedition brought with them 
persons from all ranks, and trans- 
planted a state of society similar in 
all respects to that from whence they 
had come. They carried with them 
their civil polity, their religious wor- 
ship, and even their games and festi- 
vals. The colonist missed nothing 
which he was wont to regard or to 
honour ; the original nation seemed 
but to be reduced to smaller dimen- 
sions ; and the colony became, on its 
first settlement, a mature state,—a 
state destined to possess its own page 
in history, and its own associations of 
renown. Its citizens honoured as 
heroes those who had conferred on 
the community of which they formed 
a part the chiefest of all boons, viz. 
that of calling it into existence, an 
porpcionting in it the laws and the 
earning, the arts and the religious 
culture, which distinguished the na- 
tives of Greece from surrounding bar- 
barians. 

Grecian colonies were usually inde- 
—- sovereign states. They were, 
rom the very nature of their consti- 
tutions, small, like the communities 
from whence they derived their ori- 
gin ; and this minuteness of subdivi- 
sion formed so universal a feature of 
the polity of Greece as to induce 
Plato to » A ly that Athens, Sparta, 
and Thebes, would cease to be states, 
if they were to contain more than 
100,000 citizens ; thus emphaticall 
marking the peculiar notions whic 
then prevailed, as to pee rights 
being very much or chiefly connected 
with the management of the indivi- 
dual city where each man dwelt. The 
love of 7 became intense, in 
proportion to the narrowness of the 


sphere within which it acted, and led 
persons to look to the interests of the 
town to which they belonged, to the 
exclusion of more enlarged views. 
The Greek, devoid of an extended 
ambition, devoted himself the more 
ardently to the enjoyment of freedom 
within the limited circle where his 
municipal rights were centered. The 
settlements in Ionia, and at Bospo- 
rus, in Syracuse, as well as in Italy, 
presented striking examples of what 
patriotism, in conjunction with enter- 
prise and the spirit of liberty, could 
accomplish, even in remote ages, when 
the dominion of man over the re- 
sources of nature had been but very 
ae established. The Grecian Co- 
onies of the West often outstripped 
their parent states in the race of phi- 
losophy ; and, ‘as a general rule, the 
peculiar features of the cities of Greece 
were reproduced in the settlements 
they formed, and gave rise to effects 
in their history precisely similar to 
those produced by them at home. 
This minuteness of subdivision, 
joined to tlie ineradicable vices of 
governments solely dependent each 
on its own single city, rendered the 
ancient Greeks incapable of attaining 
to extended empire, or maintaining 
an enlarged and united system of po- 
litical action. But the growth in 
population, and in all that constitutes 
the material strength of the mass who 
entertained the Pan-hellenic feelings 
(including of course those colonists 
who were not separated by too great 
a distance), supplied at length the 


_— and the temptation to coalesce 
0 


r the p of extending their in- 
fluence, and to gratify their common 
antipathy against the Persians. When 
such a condition of things came to 
exist, the occasion and the man that 
were to call latent forces into action 
were not likely to be long wanting ; 
and the Macedonian hero appeared, 
to unite the Greeks and to lead them 
to victory. 

From this epoch, Grecian coloniza- 
tion essentially altered its character. 
It became associated with foreign 
conquest. The numbers of the mar- 
tial hosts that were led into Asia ; 
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their superior physical energy, and 
unequalled morale (to borrow a fa- 
vourite expression of the first Napo- 
leon), aided effectually by their ample 
material resources, constituted that 
force which compelled the great king 
to give way to the genius and for- 
tune of Alexander ; and the Greeks 
throughout their conquests planted 
colonies in Asia, in Sicose, and in 
Africa. These colonies were not in- 
habited exclusively by persons of 
Greek extraction, nor were their laws 
invariably formed on a Grecian mo- 
del ; but they exhibited the character 
and the institutions of Greece in the 
form best adapted to secure the ob- 
jects for which they were established, 
to perpetuate the peculiar type of 
their civilization, and to sustain the 
dominion that had been won. These 
aims they accomplished ; and gave 
proof of what may be cbtevel Gr 
a vigorous race, formed in nature’s 
finest mould, in stamping their im- 

ress upon others. Though in the 


apse of years those colonies lost their 
distinctive features, they for a succes- 
sion of ages afforded many conspicu- 


ous instances of private merit and 
public virtue. 

Free development was the main- 
spring and the life of the institutions 
of ancient Greece. Democratic en- 
ergy sent forth its colonies, and urged 
forward the pursuit of science ; but 
the widely-extended Pan-hellenic 
nation which thus grew into magni- 
tude, wanted (as fae been shown) 
consistency and a central authority to 
direct it ; so that its political action 
was nugatory, and its liberties came 
to an end. The Macedonian rulers 
exercised a compression, which caused 
Grecian activity to compass greater 
things than it had ever done when 
its exertions were uncontrolled, and 
an expansion took place of a vast 
amount of physical energy, which 
spread over ia the empire of 

reece, and with it her language and 
aes which teem a yt 
archy surpassing in strength and in- 
tellect all that had preceded it, and 
which imparted to the larger portion 
of the then known world, the impress 
of the directing minds of Philip and 
of Alexander—the latter of whom 
appears to have very much derived 
his ideas of civil administration from 
his illustrious preceptor, Aristotle. 
The great master of ancient philoso- 
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hy, in his work on state policy, has 
ueathed to modern times the 
maxims of Grecian wisdom, and 
handed down an imperishable memo- 
rial of the advancement to which the 
human mind had then attained in 
the science of government. Alexan- 
der has left a material monument, 
destined, no doubt, to an equal dura- 
tion in the important and celebrated 
colony which he established in Egypt, 
and named after himself, in order to 
perpetuate his fame. 
ffects are produced by the regu- 
lated energy of the British character 
similar to those which followed from 
this vast expansion of the Greek race, 
of their conquests, and of their coloni- 
zation. Democratic impulse has ever 
been the chief source of colonizing 
expeditions from this country, as it 
was in the cities of Greece. The con- 
trol and guidance of the firmly-rooted 
government of Britain, of its monar- 
chy and aristocracy, were requisite to 
enable the spirit of the people to ac- 
complish the unequalled Faith which 
have been witnessed during the last 
two centuries. A desire to rise in the 
world is often the immediate motive 
that induces an individual to emigrate. 
Sometimes it has been the passionate 
wish to carry out peculiar religious or 
political theories, as in the instances 
of the New England Colonies, of 
Pennsylvania, and of many other set- 
tlements. The success attained has 
always, however, proceeded from the 
peculiar energy that is associated with 
our po ular institutions ; an energy 
which, having been restrained, regu- 
lated, and judiciously directed, has 
called into existence that most mar- 
vellous and stupendous creation of 
modern times—the British Empire, 
in its present extent; but which 
would evaporate and be expended to 
little purpose, if not thus moderat- 
ed, precisely as happened in ancient 
Greece. 

The next race after the Greeks who 
pursued colonization on an extended 
scale, and made it a leading object of 
their policy, was the Roman. Wher- 
ever the legions established the Re- 
publican or Imperial authority, they 
endeavoured to introduce the worship 
of their tutelary deities. The Lares 
and Penates ever accompanied the 
eagles, and were planted along with 
that renowned standard which dis- 
played throughout a subject world 
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the well-known initials of the Senate 
and Roman people. The colonies or 
settlements of Rome largely aug- 
mented her strength, as their inhabit- 
ants could be relied on to assist in 
supporting the authority of the cen- 
tral government in every emergency. 
They adopted, as the basis of their 
formation, the municipal principle, 
which consisted in this, that power 
should be delegated by the supreme 
authority, with limitations as to ob- 
jects and locality. 

The local government of the mili- 
tary colonies of Rome resembled .al- 
most exactly the rule exercised by 
the central magistracy and the usual 
conduct of affairs in the neighbour- 
hood of that city which exercised 
dominion over so many kings. These 
military colonies constituted so. many 

isons of the most effective kind 
in different quarters of the empire ; 
and the customs, spirit, and even 
features which emphatically distin- 
guished the Romans, were impressed 
on their inhabitants to a degree that 
it would have seemed almost impos- 
sible to anticipate. Society was re- 
ene complete, and with a per- 
ect resemblance to its parent model. 
The other municipalities were formed 
on the plan of introducing into them 
to a certain extent the Some law 
and religion—of entirely establishing 
the supreme authority within their 
limits, and of delegating to them the 
largest amount of self-regulating 
power compatible with allegiance to 
the commonwealth. The purpose was 
to render nations subordinate to Rome 
while leaving them their own insti- 
tutions. Thus the exertions and the 
force of the central government had 
no need to be wasted in overcoming 
resistance on unimportant points, nei- 
ther did grievances arise from at- 
tempts to enforce regulations made 
at a distance that must in many cases 
have been oppressive. The best se- 
curity existed in consequence of these 
arrangements for good local govern- 
ment, and the strength of the state 
was left disposable for the promotion 
of the common welfare. The muni- 
cipal system insured an absence of 

i ing opposition, and in no mean 
measure contributed to the might of 
the mightiest of ancient empires: a 
world-wide dominion was preserved, 
not alone by the overwhelming force 
at the disposal of the senate or the 
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emperor, it .was.also. sustained by the 
adherence to the centre of the colo- 
nized, and the contented submission 
of the conquered provinces. 

In the colonies and municipalities 
of the Romans, society was well con- 
stituted; it contained all ranks of 
people, and was not formed with an 
undue preponderance of any one class, 
as has been too much the case in some 
of our recently-formed settlements. 
The same feature was to be-observed 
among those belonging to the Greeks, 
as has been already stated. The 
ancients would assuredly not have 
deemed any colonizing enterprise 
worthy of honourable mention which 
did.not provide for the building up of 
the social fabric in such .a manner as 
to preclude those enormous evils aris- 
ing from neglect in this particular 
that have been witnessed in our own 
times, and which were exhibited in 
their most gigantic proportions in 
communities formed of convicts, who 
were sent into exile without any pro- 
vision for an admixture of persons 
untainted by crime. In order to do 
justice to this topic, it would be ne- 
cessary to consider it in detail; and 
it is only alluded to here because the 
conduct of Britain in recent times, in 
forming convict settlements, presents 
so startling a contrast to the practice 
of the most celebrated nations of an- 
tiquity. 

funicipal institutions were thus 
the basis of the Roman system : they 
became, likewise, the foundation of 
the efforts made by our ancestors to 
enlarge the British empire by coloni- 
zation, which efforts t assume a 
prominent position in history at the 
close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The statesmen of that period plainly 
saw that it was impracticable to go" 
vern distant plantations inhabited by 
Englishmen in any satisfactory man- 
ner by the constant exercise of autho- 
rity at home. This is proved by the 
writings of those eminent men who 
chiefly promoted the expeditions then 
undertaken,as well as by the preambles 
of various charters granted to colo- 
nies. But the most practical demon- 
stration of the spirit of former times 
is to be found in the fact that in no 
one instance was there an attempt 
made to rule from this country any 
body of men who had gone forth from 
England till the close of the last cen- 
tury, when convict colonization had 
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commenced. The principle was ad- 
mitted that emigrants carried with 
them their rights as British subjects 
and the body of the common law, as 
well as an allegiance to the crown: 
and the communities thus formed 
were distinguished from those states 
which became municipalities of- Rome 
in not having an ancient and pecu- 
liar local constitution to preserve. It 
therefore became requisite to specify 
their forms of government in the 
charters granted. But the regard for 
municipal institutions which ani- 
mated. our ancestors of the seven- 
teenth century was identical with the 
feeling which had actuated that 
mighty people who have been our 
masters in so many of the arts, and 
especially in those of colonization and 
of war. A disposition to encourage 
self-government in local affairs im- 
parted life and strength to the colo- 
nization of England, as it had done 
to that of Rome. 

The reason and the necessity (so far 
as any existed) of the restriction sub- 
sequently imposed on the operation of 
the municipal principle, by calling into 
existence the present powersand recent 

sractice of the Colonial Office, need not 
here considered. It is right, how- 
ever, to observe, that there is a diffi- 
culty in understanding howan idea has 
arisen which has lately been advanced 
in some quarters, that colonization is 
one of the lost arts ; for the last two 
centuries have exhibited results aris- 
ing from the plantations made by our 
own country of a magnitude that 
throws into the shade all the achieve- 
ments of former ages. Thereason may 
possibly be, insome degree, that eos 
the last few years, there has appearec 
to be a less perfect system than existed 
at a former period of our history for 
reproducing society in all its parts in 
newly settled countries, but allowing 
that this is in some degree true, the 
results must be looked at as a whole, 
and it will be found that . to the pre- 
sent moment an agency of constantly 
increasing power has been in activity ; 
that it has called mighty states into 
being and augmented the wealth and 
resources of the civilized world to an 
almost incalculable extent; that it 
has impressed its stamp on the cha- 
racter of modern times, and exerted a 
momentous influence on the political 
and social interests of mankind. It 
is comparatively but a short time 
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since England first sent emigrants to 
America, yet the nation that has 
grown up on that continent now in- 
spires us with amazement. The pro- 
gress of Australia has been, in propor- 
tion, still more rapid; and Mr. Oobden 
appears to anticipate that it will not 
require even so long a period as that 
comprised in American history, to 
usher into existence there another 
new world, whose inhabitants will as- 
sume’ their place in the congress of 
the mightest states, if they have 
ceased to belong to the British Em- 
pire. He seems, indeed, to expect 
that they will dispute our maritime 
supremacy. 

ritish colonization has not alone 
given birth to great communities in 
distant lands, it has not merely created 
the wealth of America and Australi 
it may be said likewise to have calle 
into being the ports of Glasgow, Li- 
verpool, and Bristol, while London, 
with its ships, sailors, and docks, 
bears witness also to the large aug- 
mentation which the national re- 
sources have derived from it. As a 
peer en too, of this extraordinary 
growth of population and of riche 
the improvement of agriculture, an 
therefore the production of food at 
home, and even an increase in the 
numbers of those engaged in farming 
pursuits: have been promoted by its 
progress. The effect on manufactures 
1s, however, more direct, and a re- 
mark has been well made by Lord 
Brougham (himself one of those who 
long since most clearly discerned the 
influence of colonies on national 
wealth), that every axe which falls 
in the back woods of America puts 
in motion a shuttle in Lancashire, so 
intimate is the connexion between 
the advance of settlement, and the 
demand for British manufactured 
goods; the peasant who emigrates 
becomes the customer of the manu- 
facturer in England, and is himself 
the producer, either of raw material 
or of that wealth which, after havin 
been given in exchange for finishe 
goods, enables the manufacturer to 
purchase it elsewhere. 

The vast growth and accumulation 
of capital in this country which has 
been brought about by colonization, 
constitutes the principal direct means 
through which the national strength 
has been increased as a consequence 
ofit ; but colonization has likewise been 
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essentially useful in causing the exist- 
ence of a large mercantile marine, so 
enabling an armed naval force to be 
kept up, adequate to protect the in- 
terests committed to its charge, and 
to acquire and maintain supremacy 
on the ocean. 

To no other single cause is to be 
attributed so large a portion of the 
astonishing greatness of the United 
Kingdom, for resources derived from 
possessions beyond the seas could 
alone enable our small islands, with 
their originally insignificant popula- 
tions, to sustain an equality with the 
powerful monarchies by whom we 
are surrounded, and to govern, as at 
this time, about a sixth part of the 
human family. The greater produc- 
tion of food at home, and the increased 
numbers of the people, counteracted 
the original disadvantage under which 
this country laboured in having but 
a circumscribed ney. Augmented 
pecuniary means, and the presence of 
courageous allies in distant regions, 
rendered the national arms irresistible ; 
it was chiefly the New England colo- 
nists who conquered Canada, and the 
Sepoys engaged for the defence of the 
territories first acquired by the East 
India Company, gained for us the 
most part of Hindostan, while the 
have enabled the Government at Cal- 
cutta to annihilate the dominion of 
every other European power wherever 
they could be employed, whether in 
Asia or in Africa, to dictate peace to 
Birmah, and to Persia, and even to 
originate much against the will of the 
ruling authorities, a new course of 

licy in China, whose millions have 

n reluctantly compelled to do hom- 
age to the superior intellect and power 
of European civilization.* ritish 
a in distant lands more than 
ulfil the pee accomplished by 
the Roman colonies of old, for they 
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bring to bear, in the remotest regions, 
the warlike prowess of the present 
day, with its civil and administrative 
skill, as also its better organized ma- 
terial resources. The influence thus 
exerted is greater since the energies 
of modern nations are more potent 
than those of the most celebrated 
empires of antiquity. 

Of late years much has been said of 
the necessity for colonizing system- 
atically, as distinguished principally 
from “shovelling out paupers,”’ (to use 
an expression of the late Mr. Charles 
Buller, who first endeavoured to mark 
a contrast between the two modes of 
proceeding). By systematic coloniza- 
tion he meant a colonization founded 
on Mr. Wakefield’s doctrine, that it is 
requisite to put a “sufficient price” on 
waste land. This principle deserves 
attention, as bearing on the well-bein 
of newly-founded settlements, and, 
when duly modified, is a good one to 
act on; but it ought not to be given 
too great a prominence. The entire 
government of the colonial dominions 
of the Crown should, no doubt, be 
conducted on a system, and that it 
must in fairness be deemed to be thus 
conducted is proved by the work re- 
cently published by Earl Grey, on 
“The Colonial Policy of Lord John 
Russell’s Administration,’ from 
whence it clearly appears that certain 
principles were attended to, in the 
management of affairs by him, which 
rendered the policy of this country 
towards the colonies, and as to emi- 
gration and the forming of new settle- 
ments, as systematic as any thing 
could possibly be ; these pies 
must, of necessity, change from time 
to time, with the progress of events, 
and must be modified by the experi- 
ence derived from history ; but prin- 
ciples there have been, from the ear- 
liest times until now. It has been 


* Whatever may be the future organization thought desirable for the Indian 
Army, it carnot be forgotten that the Sepoys of Bengal performed good service 
in their day, as those of Bombay and Madras still do, and doubtless new levies in 
Bengal would hereafter serve the British Government with faithfulness and 
effect, when care is taken to avoid allowing predominance to the fatal idea of 
caste, which has been the immediate cause of the mischiefs that have arisen. 
There can be no necessity, however, under any circumstances, to enlist recruits 
out of any population whose allegiance might be doubtful, for, independently of 
the excellent troops to be raised without difficulty among the Sikhs, Ghoorkhas, and 
other tribes in India, our various colonies supply the means of having faithful 
soldiers, and of unsurpassed military character, who can at all times be landed at 
Indian ports, and maintained by Indian revenue; levies which could be made 
in Africa, might especially perform most important services in this manner. 
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already shown that municipal insti- 
tutions supplied the basis on which 
colonization was carried on in the 
seventeenth century by England, as 
they had also been the foundation of 
the enterprises of a like nature under- 
taken by the Romans and the Greeks, 
and the history of our settlements 
best exhibits the principles and sys- 
tems (often erroneous and unfortu- 
nate), on which the colonial policy of 
this country has been conducted. It 
is true, however, that at some periods 
our government has not adopted a 
sufficiently enlarged and comprehen- 
sive course of action, in dealing with 
new circumstances, as they have 
arisen, and this was especially the 
case with respect to the difficulties 
caused by the famine in Ireland, in 
the years 1846-47, when an ardent 
desire to emigrate seized on the mass 
of the inhabitants of this part of the 
United Kingdom, while no satisfac- 
tory means existed to enable them to 
do so without incurring frightful suf- 
ferings and mortality. By degrees, 
however, useful regulations were made 
by Parliament, by the Executive de- 
partments of Government, and by the 
Jolonial Legislatures, which ie 
checked these evils and subjected the 
bringing out of emigrants and their 
location in British settlements to as 
much control as it isdesirable to exert, 
due regard being had to the necessity 
of permitting, as far as possible, a 
freedom of individual conduct. 
While we sympathize with Poland 
and Italy, while we desire the eman- 
cipation of prostrate communities and 
the resuscitation of their nationality, 
it ought to be borne in mind that there 
is-grave reason to doubt whether con- 
stitutional government can be ex- 
pected to take root among them, or 
well-regulated liberty to flourish. The 
failure has been universal, of all at- 
tempts hitherto made to build u 
institutions resembling those whic 
with us have stood the test of time, 
among races that are not Anglo-Saxon 
in their origin. But such a process of 
construction is going onin our colonies, 
and especially in Australia, where our 
fellow subjects are working with the 
oo and determination of their race, 
the machinery of Parliamentary Go- 
vernment, and are establishing muni- 
cipal institutions of the same nature 
as those under which they were born. 


They have no tyranny to overcome, 
and military prowess is not the in- 
strument by which freedom is to be 
secured, social blessings acquired, or 
the spirit of patriotism displayed. 
But a love of country may, among 
them, accomplish objects equal to any 
achieved by it in other lands, and in 
past ages, when in alliance with mar- 
tial ardour, or when engaged, as in the 
instances of Coke and Hampden, 
among ourselves, in a combat against 
arbitrary power. In Australia, i- 
cularly, the patriot may well feel that 
he is engaged in laying the foundation 
of one of the grandest fabrics of human 
wealth and power—of a nation which 
for good or for evil, will henceforth 
exercise an extended influence on the 
world’s history. 

At least as much true glory is con- 
nected with the progress of freedom, 
when adler with the arts of 

eace, as with those of war; in the 
ormer case the benefit to humanit 
is unaccompanied by the alloy whic 
mingles with the triumphs of the 
soldier, and this drawback ought ever 
to be kept in view, when honour is 
worthily accorded to martial virtue 
and heroic desert. Man’s sympath 
with great action is in unison with 
the activity of his nature, and is per- 
haps more powerful than any other 
sympathy ; the progress of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, identified as it is with 
general intellectual advancement and 
material prosperity, claims and enlists 
regard, at least as much as the regene- 
ration by forcible means of any empire 
in ancient or in modern times. 

The progress of the Anglo-Saxon 
race is chiefly promoted by coloniza- 
tion, which may be defined to be the 
are and settling of a country. 

his definition is in strict conformity 
to the derivation of the term from the 
Latin word colonus. But in speaking 
of colonization, at the present day, 
persons almost exclusively refer to the 
peopling and settling of new countries, 
and usually the new countries which 
become the scenes of such operations 
are colonies, settled by nations that 
have long been established. The ef- 
forts of the British Empire are prin- 
cipally directed to the peopling and 
settling of the distant possessions of 
the Crown, and these endeavours pre- 
sent the most notable examples of 
considerable results ensuing from ex- 








ertions of this nature. The proceed- 
ings of the United States, however, 
and of Russia, are also on a vast scale, 
and would, by the magnitude of the 
effects produced, command attention 
more than they do, were it not for the 
far greater importance of the march 
of events in British settlements, espe- 
cially in Australasia. The immense 
colonial dependencies of Spain are, 
for the most part, lost, and what re- 
mains of them is oppressed by the 
same unfortunate policy which ener- 
vated the power o Philip IL., of that 
monarch who was once esteemed the 
most potentin Europe,and who derived 
the larger portion both of his prestige 
and of his resources from his sove- 
reignty over the Indies. France has 
not, as yet, been fortunate in her en- 
deavours to form colonies, but it seems 
probable that the present Emperor 
may be more successful than his pre- 
decessors, particularly if the Levant 
becomes a theatre for his operations, 
and, at all events, the settlement re- 
cently formed by him in New Cale- 
donia holds out the fairest promise of 
success. 

The “ peopling anésettling” of new 
countries was considered by the an- 
cients to be “heroic work,” in the 
justice of which opinion Lord Bacon 

ees—himself the chief originator 
of modern progress of all kinds, since 
he indicated the now well-trodden 
road by which the human mind has 
arrived at its present point of advance- 
ment. While he assigned a high place 
to the art of colonization, he himself 
deserves honourable mention among 
the eminent individuals who in this 
country have made it an object of at- 
tention ; to him are due the projects 
on which were founded the North 
American settlements established in 
his day, and he also recommended the 
plan pursued in forming the Plantation 
of Ulster in Ireland, in the main an 
undertaking of a similar description. 
To erect a superstructure of national 

reatness is certainly an enterprise as 
Saaien of the efforts of an elevated 
ambition,as thoseachievements which, 
for the most part, have formed the 
subject of the poet’s song ; enterprises 
undertaken with such objects merit 
the esteem accorded to them in the 
ages of classic een an esteem 
sufficiently denoted by the epithet al- 
ready quoted. 
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Vastness of conception and grandeur 
in the scale of execution, arrest the 
notice and influence the opinions of 
men, and the unexampled extension 
of colonizing operations in modern 
times makes it probable that, if carried 
out in a worthy spirit, public feeling 
will, at a future period, appreciate 
them as highly as it has hitherto es- 
teemed martial exploits. Past history, 
too, sadly testifies how large a portion 
of human action has been devoted to 
the epee of destruction ; while it, 
at the same time, proves, how often 
even those virtues which adorn our 
nature have been mingled with the 
pursuit of this end. Let us hope that, 
in future, they may most frequently 
be found united with aspirations to 
promote social happiness and moral 
and intellectual progress. 

There is ground for gratification in 
the fact of a constitutional govern- 
ment being established in our colonies, 
bearing a resemblanee to that of the 
parent country, so far as circumstances 
po since this affords reason to 
iope that the enjoyment of rational 
freedom may be spread throughout 
the world. Few more satisfactory 
spectacles can be imagined, in commu- 
nities which owe their being to our- 
selves, than that they should exhibit 
a capacity for parliamentary, or, as it 
is usually called, responsible govern- 
ment. We may trust that their pro- 
gress will be insured in virtue and 
well-regulated liberty by following 
those principles of policy to which the 
United Kingdom owes so much, and 
that they will be swayed by similar 
motives of public action. One of the 
strongest demonstrations, too, which 
is possible to be given, of the excel- 
lence of our machinery for self-govern- 
ment, is the circumstance that it is 
applicable to a colony, where the num- 
ber is but small of individuals of edu- 
cation and ability, who are ready to 
devote themselves tothe publicservice, 
and where even the first minister of 
the Crown must commonly be a person 
in an humble position of life, as com- 
pared with those who occupy the posts 
of cabinet ministers in England. In- 
deed, the colonial secretary, or the 
chief secretary of a colony is gene- 
rally a grocer, or a publican, or per- 
haps a “storekeeper,” who has shown 
some aptitude for business, but who is 
not so much immersed in it as to pre- 
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vent him from engaging in politics. 
This elasticity of our institutions, 
their applicability alike to the conduct 
of the affairs of an empire on which 
the sun never sets, and to the concerns 
of a colony which must be of compa- 
ratively limited extent, proves at once 
their strength and their power of en- 
durance. 

Colonization has already been de- 
fined as the “peopling and settling” 
of a country. This includes arrange- 
ments for its suitable government. 
A good government is requisite, if the 
settlement is to prosper, and the 
stamp which will Ce impressed on it 
at its origin, as well as the description 
of colonists who will come to it, de- 
pend, to a considerable extent, on the 
form of its institutions. It was said 
that the national character of the 
Romans continued to display, up to 
the latest period of their existence as 
a mighty people, many of the features 
that distinguished their progenitors, 
who betook themselves to the asylum 
opened by Romulus. The same stern 
determination, the same self-asserting 
pride, the same strong-handed decision 
in council and in action were visible 
in all ages. In like manner, the New 
England colonies of America, as well 
as Virginia, and other states that 
might be named, to this day exhibit 
each the peculiar marks imprinted by 
their several founders. It 1s most re- 
markable how minutely this is found 
to be the fact. The traces generally 
appear with as much freshness as if 
the impressions had been made but 
yesterday. Of course, extensive al- 
terations take place in the lapse of 
time, but the progress in each in- 
stance appears to be determined by 
the original circumstances. The Puri- 


tan of New England is just as much 
a Puritan as his ancestor was in the 


reign of Charles L., though the ob- 
ject against which his detestation is 
at present directed is negro slavery, 
instead of prelacy. The Virginian is 
just as aristocratic as his forefathers, 
though his feeling is now chiefly cen- 
tered in desiresto maintain a luxurious 
establishment through means, very 
much, of his black servants, instead 
of consisting, as it did, in devotion to 
his church and king, and in a sym- 
pathy with the mass of the cavalier 
gentry in England during the civil 
wars of the seventeenth century. The 
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same passionate attachment to a 
exists throughout all the States, whic: 
has animated them from the first ; 
but the form in which it manifests it- 
self is changed. There used to be, in 
many quarters, a wish to have the 
liberty to deal severely with any dif- 
ference of religious creed. This de- 
sire has entirely died away, and the 
Southern States are now principally 
solicitous to assert their liberty to 
manage their slaves with absolute 
authority, uncontrolled by inter- 
ference from any quarter. And atall 
times the American idea of libert, 
has been, that it consisted in politi- 
cal rights and prerogatives, not in 
freedom from needless dictation, 
which is the natural conception that 
presents itself to the minds of na- 
tions not trained in the schools, and 
by the ~ra0m: of Western Europe or 
of the New World. 

The same preservation of the ori- 
ginal features may be observed in the 
different colonies of Australia, in which 
it might, perhaps, have been more 
expected to remain up to the present 
time, their establishment having been 
so much more recent. No doubt, 
however, can be entertained, that New 
South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia, for example, will retain in 
future generations the distinguishing 
characteristics which are now to be 
seen in each. 

The fact is certain, that of late 
years, for a time, the pursuit of coloni- 
zation did not engage the attention 
and the ardent support of those orders 
of society in this country, who, at an 
earlier period of English history, 
eagerly embraced it, and regarded it 
as a road to fame and fortune. From 
the end of the reign of Elizabeth, to 
the middle of that of William IIL., the 
most distinguished and the noblest, 
the most active men of every political 
party, looked to colonization as one of 
the chief means to benefit themselves, 
and to promote their peculiar opinions, 
which, in that age, were always con- 
nected with an anxiety to secure the 
triumph of some particular religious 
ideas. This state of feeling was uni- 
versal. It has been already mentioned 
that Bacon es his mind to the 
subject, and the first settlement of 
Viegas, especially, was conducted in 
conformity with his suggestions. In 
the reign of Charles II., the celebrated 
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Robert Boyle worthily followed in the 
steps of his great master in philoso- 
phy, and warmly espoused the cause 
of the venerable Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, whose opera- 
tions he wisely and happily organized. 
The success which has crowned 
their efforts and his own, constitutes 
what, in the opinion of rightly judging 
men, is a moreenduring and illustrious 
monument than even. his scientific 
renown, and proves the justice of the 
—e iven by him to his sovereign, 
when he urged him to take Holy 
Orders, promising him church prefer- 
ment, viz.:—“That he could serve 
God better as a layman.” This is not 
the placeto describe more at length the 
labours of the Incorporated Society, 
to which allusion has been made, to 
which the grateful recollection of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
United States, gives the most honour- 
able testimony, while the actual con- 
dition of the Church in the Colonies 
generally, bears witness to its effi- 
ciency in conferring present benefit. 
But mention should here particularly 
be made of Colonel (afterwards Ge- 
neral) Codrington, who acted in con- 
junction with the Society in making 
liberal and judicious arrangements, to 
set apart an endowmert for religious 
objects in Barbadoes. He, at an early 
period, gave an example, since exten- 
sively imitated, of recognising while 
e in the acquisition of riches, 
the duty of caution for the main- 
tenance of the Church of England, to 
which he belonged, and the establish- 
ment of its ministrations on a lasting 
basis, in the colony where his property 
was to be situated. He went to Bar- 
badoes on the conclusion of his ser- 
vices in the army, and a — to have 
entertained a very ieolia le ambition 
to realize £100,000 (an enormous 
amount to look for at that period), 
while e ed in the honourable pur- 
suit of advancing the interests of his 
country, and of the Church to which 
he was attached. He accomplished 
his objects,* and has demonstrated 


* General Christopher Codrington died in the year 1710. 
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the propriety of joining exalted ideas 
of duty with assiduity in seeking the 
attainment of fortune, and in pro- 
moting the national welfare. e 
family of Codrington has always oc- 
cupied an honourable position among 
those connected with the West Indies, 
and has, naturally,.as a consequence, 
gained distinction in this country. 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
felt a zealous interest in all that con- 
cerned the forming of the North 
American settlements. He was ap- 
pointed by Charles I., with eleven 
other persons, Commissioners for the 
Management of Colonial Affairs. In 
the commission it was expressly re- 
cited, that the motive of the King in 
granting a charter to the settlers of 
fassachusetts Bay, “was not merely 
to enlarge the territories of our empire, 
but more especially to propagate the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
he judicious exertions, also, of the 
well-known Bishop Berkeley, at a 
subsequent period, should never be 
forgotten, whose researches in almost 
every department of science, and 
whose varied attainments, nearly un- 
rivalled in his day, did not prevent 
him from making the building up of 
the Church in the Colonies his main 
object. His proceedings, entered upon 
with this intention, were admirably - 
devised, and supply a eeeeets in 
none respects, worthy of being copied 
by those who, at the present time, 
have similar desires. He had already 
become celebrated for his scientific 
writings, when he engaged in this en- 
terprise, and gave unmistakable evi- 
dence that abstract investigations, if 
conducted in a comprehensive and 
really philosophical manner, are far 
from being necessarily opposed to the 
eflicient ee of practical ar- 
rangements. The plan for a college 
which he pro to found at Ber- 
muda for In a a and — 
sionaries, excited a degree of s 
which is quaintly described tees 
Swift.t He says— 
“ Dr. Berkeley is an absolute philo- 


He founded the 


Codrington College in Barbadoes, for the instruction and improvement of the 
inhabitants. The property with which he endowed it now produces about £1,800 


yearly. His 


in reference to this endowment, and his other proceedings, like- 


wise, appear to have been well arranged, and produced the happiest results. 

¢ Swift gave him a letter of introduction to Lord Carteret, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (who was at Bath), and expresses himself in a way that is 
worthy of notice. The letter is written with the point that characterizes him. 
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sopher, with regard to money, titles, and 
power ; and for three years past hath been 
struck with a notion of founding a Uni- 
versity at Bermuda, by a charter from 
the crown. He hath seduced several of 
the hopefullest young clergymen and 
others here, many of them well provided 
for, and all of them in the fairest way 
of preferment; but in England his con- 
quests are greater, and I doubt will 
spread very far this winter. He shewed 
me a little tract, which he designs to 
publish, and there your Excellency will 
see his whole scheme of a life academico- 
pntotophical (I shall make you remem- 
r what you were), ofa college founded 
for Indian scholars, and missionaries, 
where he most exorbitantly proposeth a 
whole £100 a-year for himself, £40 fora 
fellow, and £10 for a student. His heart 
will break if his deanery be not taken from 
him, and left to your Excellency’s dis- 
posal. I discourage him by the coldness 
of courts and ministers, who will in- 
terpret all this as impossible and a 
vision, but nothing will do; and there- 
fore I do humbly entreat your on 
either to use such persuasions as wi 
keep one of the first men in this king- 
dom for learning and virtue quiet at 
home, or assist him by your credit to 
compass his romantic design, which, 
however, is very noble and generous, 
and directly proper for a great person of 
your excellent education to encourage.” 


Dr. Berkeley’sdesign was eminently 
ractical. e pointed out to Sir 
bert Walpole that funds could be 
derived, from the improvement of 
some crown lands at St. Kitt’s, of 
which no one previously understood 
the importance. £20,000 was accord- 
ingly destined to be placed at his 
disposal, and he went to Rhode Island 
(instead of Bermuda) in the year 1728. 
After spending a ~ part of his own 
fortune, and not a received any 
of the money which had been pro- 
mised (it having beendiverted to other 
purposes), finding that there was no 
rospect of giving effect to his ideas, 
e returned home and became a 
bishop. He was enabled indirectly 
to further the objects in which he felt 
so warm an interest, perhaps as ef- 
fectually as would have been in his 
power had he been permitted tocarry 
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out his scheme, by taking an active 
and leading part in the management 
of that same venerable society of 
which mention has already been made. 
His memory has not passed away in 
Rhode Island, and it lives among our- 
selves, as that of one of the great and 
worthy men who have appeared in 
our history. The judgment of pos- 
terity does justice to the opinion of 
his contemporaries, which ascribed, 
in the words of Pope— 


“To Berkeley every virtue under heaven,” 


Sir Harry Vane, with most of the 
leading Puritans, took part in found- 
ing the settlement of New England. 
Their object principally was to estab- 
lish their own form of religion in a 
new country, since they could not at 
that time do so in England. They 
were generally men of respectable 
birth and competent means, some- 
times of considerable wealth. The 
chief originators were individuals of 
the highest consideration; but for 
the most part they remained at home, 
where they gave effectual aid to those 
who went out as settlers, by their 
countenance, constant correspondence, 
and pecuniary assistance. Vane, 
however, went himself for a time to 
America; and it is recorded that 
Oliver Cromwell and Haslerig, with 
other leading men entertaining similar 
opinions, attempted to proceed thither, 
but were prevented by Charles I. 
The Grand Council of Plymouth (in 
England) was incorporated, with the 
intention of settling North Virginia, 
and (as the district which subse- 
quently formed New England was 
then denominated) consisted of many 
of the first nobility and gentry of 
Britain.* 

The sympathy and the intercourse 
were complete and unremitting be- 
tween the settlers and those who en- 
tertained opinions similar to theirs, 
on religion and politics in this coun- 
try ; and the inhabitants of New Eng- 
land occasioned an incredible amount 
of anxiety and annoyance to the 
vernment of Charles I., until the 


* There were in this association—Lord Georges, President ; Captain Mason, Vice- 
President ; Marquis of Hamilton, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Earl of Comet 
Earl of Lindsey, Earl of Carlisle, Earl of Stirling, Lord Maltravers, Lord - 
ander, Sir Ferdinand Georges, Sir Kenelm. Digby, Sir Robert Mansel, Sir Henry 
Spelman, Sir James Baggs, Mr. Montague. 
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tractions which arose in the British 
Islands no longer permitted any large 
share of attention to be bestowed on 
them. 

Those engaged in this important 
and singular undertaking succeeded 
perfectly in their intention of keeping 
the settlers free from episcopal con- 
trol, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Laud to bring them under the discip- 
line of the Church ; they established 
institutions, to all intents and pur- 
poses, republican, for their nominal 
subjection to a distant monarchy was 
not of any practical moment. These 
institutions have served as the foun- 
dation of the existing laws of the 
United States. With a wonderfully 
small amount of alteration they have 
supplied the basis of the present fe- 
deral constitution, as well as of the 
constitution of the several New Eng- 
land states. The individuals there- 
fore who engaged in the original colo- 
nizing of this portion of America must 
be considered to have accomplished 
their objects ; and they in most in- 
stances derived likewise an adequate, 
though by no means an extraordinary 
pecuniary remuneration for the money 
they expended. 

Lord Baltimore was perhaps the 
wisest of the many eminent persons 
who obtained charters for establish- 
ing proprietary colonies, and certainly 
was the most fortunate. It was his 
intention in doing this, to promote the 
Roman Catholic faith; and he re- 
ceived the Royal permission, “by and 
with the advice, assent, and appro- 
bation of the freemen of Maryland, or 
the greater part of them, or their 
delegates and deputies, to enact any 
laws whatever, appertaining either 
unto the public state of the said pro- 
vince, or unto the private utility of 
particular persons.” William Penn 
closely imitated him in many things, 
and appears to have derived many of 
his ideas as to colonizing from Lord 
Baltimore, whose charter he pretty 
accurately copied. But Penn’s ruling 
desire was to form a Commonwealth 
(according to the literal signification 
of the term), to be conducted accord- 
ing to the principles of the Society of 
Friends, though in subordination to 
the authority of the British Crown ; 
towards which he entertained feel- 
ings of strong attachment. Both Bal- 
timore and Penn saw their exertions 
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rewarded by success, so far as con- 
cerned their religious ideas. But the 
current of events overbore the power 
both of the Roman Catholics and of 
the Quakers, after a short time ; so 
that Maryland and Pennsylvania have 
long lost the seuatalle exclusive 
character they once possessed, though 
indelible traces remain of their origin. 
It may be observed in ing, that 
no similar change could have taken 
place in New England, or in Virginia ; 
the influences which affected them 
at the commencement of their history 
having maintained a vigorous action 
ever since. 

Each colony thus attracted its own 
sect ; the religious feeling was sec- 
tarian. However little most persons 
may be practically guided by pious 
feeling if unmixed with other motives ; 
when it is united to sectional sympa- 
thies, it becomes imbued with a prin- 
ciple which enables it to sway men’s 
judgments, and to stir up their souls. 

hese sectarian colonies had powerful 
inducements to offer to settlers. The 
same motives which led so many 
distinguished persons to engage in 
their formation, caused large num- 
bers of individuals of birth and good 
station to emigrate to them; and 
what has been stated as to a few of 
those which exhibited the most pe- 
culiar and striking features, was true, 
more or less, of the other American 
plantations established by England. 

But this sectarian attraction lost 
much of its force as the mind of the 
British nation ceased to be ruled by 
the peculiar ideas which marked the 
period of the Civil Wars ; when each 
party entertained the notion that its 
own creed might become supreme, 
and put an end to every opposing 
form of belief. After a general toler- 
ation had been firmly established, 
subsequently to the Revolution, which 
may be considered to have been the 
case at about the middle of William’s 
reign, sectarian religious zeal lost 
much of its force. Though interfered 
with by the commotions of the period, 
colonization had continued to occupy 
a large share of the public attention 
up to this time ; but on the diminu- 
tion of sectarian feeling, its principal 
attraction ceased, and the energies of 
the people soon turned to the prose- 
cution of the wars with France, which 
severely taxed the national resources. 
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The system of legislation, too, became 
less satisfactory ; chiefly use CO- 
lonists were not permitted to manage 
their own affairs so much as formerly ; 
and after the separation of the United 
States from Great Britain, roads to 
wealth and distinction were opened in 
the expanding manufactures and com- 
merce of this country, as well as by 
the acquisition of India, which held 
out, for the application of enterprise 
and capital, more inducements than 
those d by any region open for 
the location of emigrants. The West 
Indies alone invited colonization to 
any considerable extent; colonization 
of a peculiar character it is true, being 
connected with the odious traffic in 
slaves, but still a colonization which 
produced lucrative results. The at- 
traction of wealth to be acquired in 
these islands proved a sufficient mo- 
tive to cause large sums to be invested 
in them; and the effects were vast, 
if they were not satisfactory, in con- 
sequence of the dreadful trade with 
which they were associated. 

Enough has been stated to account 
for the change in the public feeling 
as to colonizing pursuits, which com- 
menced at the period already speci- 
fied, viz., the middle of the reign of 
William III., and continued to exert 
an influence up to very recent times. 
Of late years, however, colonization 
has resumed its place in the estima- 
tion of public men, and of those who 
enjoy a good position in society ; but 
the inducements to enter upon it are, 
to a certain extent, different from 
what they at one time were. Secta- 
rian anxiety to found communities, 
each professing exclusively some one 
form of Christianity, at present ope- 
rates with far less force than formerly, 
but there is a solicitude to Sais 
adequate means for religious teaching, 
at least equal to any that existed at 
any former epoch. is is especially 
true with regard to the efforts to es- 
tablish on a satisfactory basis, the 
ministrations of the Church of Eng- 
land in our newer colonies, efforts on 
decidedly alarger scale than any even 
those which so honourably distinguish 
the seventeenth century. Private mu- 
nificence supplies the chief power, now 
at the disposal of the Church and its 
authorities, for the accomplishment of 
such aims, and less can be looked for 
from Government aid than before the 
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practice commenced of help being 
granted by the State to various reli- 
gious bodies. But the contributions 
of individuals afford a full equivalent 
for all that the British Government 
ever did in this way, which was, in- 
deed unhappily, much less than it 
ought to have been, and it is well 
known that one lady, whose praise is 
in all the churches, has alone contri- 
buted funds sufficient for the endow- 
ment of no less than three colonial 
bishoprics, in addition to the sums 
she has applied to other church ob- 
jects. On the whole, the advancement 
of the welfare of the Church of Eng- 
land in the remote parts of the Em- 
has never been so much studied 
y its members at home as at this 
moment, and churchmen in distant 
settlements (the individuals whose 
interests are primarily affected), are 
not backward in bearing their portion 
of the necessary expenditure. Itis to 
be observed, too, that the sectional 
feeling from which flowed such strik- 
ing results in the seventeenth century 
though diminished in intensity, an 
modified in its action, is by no means 
destitute of vitality. That Church 
apse possess a real power, has 
en amply demonstrated by the ex- 
ertions on the part of churchmen 
already alluded to, and by persons of 
the highest attainments and prospects 
dedicating themselves to those mis- 
sionary labours, for which so hopeful 
an opening is presented by the colo- 
nies. If the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries hand down the me- 
mory of a Berkeley, whose grand desire 
was to devote himself to the advance- 
ment of the Church, in the then re- 
cently formed Plantations of America, 
the present age can tell of a Selwyn 
and a Perry, who have applied their 
talents and energies to the service of 
the dioceses of New Zealand and Mel- 
bourne, talents and energies already 
appreciated at Oxford and Cambridge, 
as entitling their possessors to aspire 
mite highest positions in their native 


and. 

Colonization by the Anglo-Saxon 
race is the great fact of our age. More 
than any other fact it influences the 
destinies of man, and prospectively 
it directly affects multitudes, even as 
vast as the millions of the Chinese 
Empire, in their uae and in 


their habits, and moulds the type of 
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their institutions and of their civili- 
zation. 

Varied, however, have been the mo- 
tives of modern nations for seeking 
e dominion. The design has 
often been to draw to the mother 
country the trade of es and 
to derive benefit and profit from 
monopoly. In India, the lust of con- 
quest has been frequently prompted 
by the evident advantage of possessing 
enlarged resources, which followed as 
a consequence. But an increase of 
territory in that part of the world has 
been in the greater number of in- 
stances forced on the British Govern- 
ment, who have usually desired to act 
on the defensive, and who have thus 
much strengthened their position. A 
natural inclination to attack and crip- 
ple enemies has led to the annexation 
of many foreign territories, of which 
Canada, Jamaica, and the Cape of 
Good Hope are examples; and, finally, 
a wish to dispose of criminals whom 
it was not desired to retain at home, 
has resulted in the planting of some 
of those settlements, which have 
provedthe mostimportant. Convicts 
were sent to Virginia, Maryland, and 
the Jerseys at one time from England, 
and after the American revolt, it was 
determined to establish the colony of 
New South Wales, in order to dispose 
of them. Tasmania was soon after- 
wardssettled with the same intention. 
Americaand Australia, thus connected 
in the earlier period of their annals 
with convict settlement, more than 
any other countries, nt instances 
of the marvels which Britain can 
accomplish im colonization, more 
than any other land. They have ex- 
hibited the unprecedented and uni- 
magined results that may be achieved 
by an ee and self-governin: 
race, when applying ample means, an 
the increased comman in 
modern times over the powers of na- 
ture, to render available the resources 
of regions wanting only the expendi- 
ture of capital and industry to convert 
them into the abodes of nations des- 
tined to change the course of com- 
merce, and materially to affect the 
fortunes of the most distant families 
of the human race. 

This is not the place to discuss, at 
length, questions as to convicts, so 
far as such questions bear on the 
principles that ought to regulate colo- 
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nization. It may suffice here to ob- 
serve, that the advance of settlement 
is greatly assisted by a command of 
convict labour for the construction of 
oo works which are not likely to 
soon executed by any other means, 
and the want of which ever proves 
a serious drawback to the prosperity 
of even those communities that make 
the most rapid progress. To so con- 
siderable an extent is the want of 
public works felt, where there is not 
the resource of convict, or of slave 
labour, that this deficiency sometimes 
causes an actual decline, as it has 
done in the colony of Victoria, and 
probably will do in a still greater de- 
gree, notwithstanding the riches that 
would formerly have been esteemed 
fabulous, which have been there rea- 
lized. The channels of commerce 
have been partially diverted by the 
aes of the navigation of the river 
urray, there being no railways to 
accommodate the traffic between the 
interior and Melbourne. The expense 
of forming railways adequate to do 
this appears to be prohibitory, at the 
present rate of wages, and with a 
supply of labour insufficient to meet 
the demand that would be occasioned 
by these lines being undertaken. It 
is now too late to send convicts to 
Victoria ; to do so would be a step 
which could be advocated by no one; 
but if adequate means of communica- 
tion had been established before the 
discovery of gold, Victoria would pos- 
sess the prospect of a much further 
and more satisfactory progress than 
can now be anticipated. It is not, 
however, a want of railways into the 
interior that alone is felt as a priva- 
tion, arising from public works having 
been insufficiently attended to in the 
earlier days of that colony. The in- 
convenience is extreme from the ab- 
sence of dock accommodation, and of 
all kinds of port establishments, 
though it has of late been slightly 
mitigated at enormous cost ; the ab- 
sence of good ordinary roads is to the 
resent moment an evil experienced 
in the actual neighbourhood of some 


of the chief entrepédts of commerce, 
and diminishes the profits of business, 
while it augments the charges of liv- 
ing. It operates, in fact, as a tax on 
production, and it is now an admitted 
truth, that every such tax affects the 
industrial classes in precisely the same 
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manner as a diminution of the fertility 
of land, or a decrease in the es 
any sort of business. Exactly in pro- 
rtion to the amazing progress of 
ictoria is the degree in which this 
want of public works is felt. An un- 
precedented advance has taken place, 
without the accompaniments that 
ought to be found with it. 
ven the formation of streets in 
Melbourne, and the regulation, to a 
very imperfect extent there and in 
other towns, of drainage and various 
works of absolute necessity, were too 
long neglected ; and when neglect was 
no longer possible, these objects have 
only been carried out by an extrava- 
gant outlay. All this presents a con- 
trast to the neighbourhood of Sydney, 
and, still more remarkably, to the 
state of things in Tasmania. In that 
island, which resembles an England 
in miniature, the arrangements of so- 
ciety are not dislocated. A care for 
the formation of institutions to pro- 
mote education has naturally accom- 
panied the regular settlement of the 
country, the development of the 
habits of civilized existence, and the 
means of living in comfort, and has 
produced consequences more benefi- 
cial to the interests of religion, and 
more conducive to a well-ordered con- 
dition of society than the strenuous 
efforts made at Melbourne, which, 
however, it is right to add, were ar- 
ranged in accordance with the state of 
public sentiment in a community of 
very liberal ideas and of immense 
wealth. In Tasmania, moral and 
physical progress have advanced hand 
in hand, as ought ever to be the case. 
At Melbourne, the aspect of things 
presents, at every turn, irregularities 
and incongruities, that mar the effect 
of the whole. 

The strength of the United King- 
dom is inherent in itself ; it consists 
in the wealth, the intellect, the cou- 
rage, and the unequalled qpyeen 
energy of its inhabitants. The ma- 
terial of our ships and dockyards, and 
the nautical skill of a numerous sea- 
faring population, must likewise be 
reckoned as elements of national 
power. It has been already shown 
that colonies have materially increased 
the wealth, the numbers of the peo- 
ple, and the improvement of the land 
of Great Britain, and, were this the 
fitting place, it would be easy to point 
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out some benefits not already touched 
on, which are caused by an enlarge- 
ment of the field wherein capital may 
be employed, and by opening to pri- 
vate enterprisea road to advancement. 
Colonies also add an extraneous force 
to the Imperial power, and augment 
its prestige, in itself a most solid 
benefit. But the best practical way to 
judge of their value is, to consider for 
a moment what a different position 
two small and over-taxed islands in 
the Atlantic would occupy without 
them, or if they had never existed. 
One aspect in which the affairs of 
the colonies will be every day more 
and more regarded, is in reference to 
their influence on the general policy, 
military position, and power, of the 
British Empire. That empire at pre- 
sent comprises about one-sixth part of 
the inhabitants of the globe among 
those directly obedient to its sway, 
and in extent of surface exceeds any 
other dominion either of ancient or 
modern times. The number of people 
immediately acted on by the deci- 
sions of the Imperial Government is 
still greater, and amounts to at least 
a fourth aa of the human race. 
This includes the tributary states of 
India and some tribes in Africa en- 
tirely dependent on the British Go- 
vernment, so far as they have any re- 
lations with civilized man, but whose 
exact degree of subordination it would 
be difficult to define. Large numbers 
in other parts of the earth are also, 
in various measure, guided by British 
influence ; the communities that dwell 
in the South Sea Islands are so for 
the most part, and this is likewise 
true with respect to some nations in 
the peninsula of Cochin China, and 
several races in America. Finally, it 
may be with truth asserted, that all 
nations are affected more or less by 
the material and moral forces that 
centre in this country. The most in- 
dependent feel the action of agents of 
so much importance in the affairs of 
ps Ng ta in the ane ae as 
eac anet is in some de regu- 
lated S its movements by imation 
of the other heavenly bodies. In the 
most minute, indeed, as well as in the 
vastest things, the order of Nature is 
affected both in the moral and the 
material universe, by the fate of even 
the smallest atoms; but it is only 
when the result becomes compara- 
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tively important that it arrests atten- 
tion. Thus, to take an example, in 
one part of our transmarine posses- 
sions, in the North American Colonies, 
popular mene long accumulated, 
noiselessly and imperceptibly to those 
at a distance, as the flakes of falling 
snow, until at length their mass, like 
an avalanche, overwhelmed all opposi- 
tion, and produced a revolution which 
has changed the balance of power, and 
affected the commerce of distant na- 
tions, while it gave birth to habits of 
thought and motives of action, that 
will probably be felt throughout all 
that remains of human history. 

But the strength of the various 
members of this widely-spread do- 
minion is not concentrated. Its mili- 
tary resources are practically un- 
limited, and the army of India alone 
might be increased in number, so as 
to be more than double that of Rus- 
sia. It was, before the late defection 
among the Sepoy troops of one Pre- 
ow, already more formidable than 
that of any European nation, except 
Russia, Austria, and France, and it 
was not much inferior in amount to 
the forces that could be brought into 
the field by the two latter. The recent 
extraordinary mutiny in the Bengal 
Army in no way alters this state of 
facts. The lower castes, the Sikhs, 
the Ghoorkhas, the Mahometan popu- 
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lation of some districts, the hill tribes, 
and many other subdivisions of the 
people, will always supply as many 
troops as may be desired ; andtheycan 
be relied on as trustworthy, if pro- 
perly mixed and handled by British 
officers, and made to rest in military 
operations on the support of an Euro- 
pean soldiery. It is reasonable to 
expect that the Mahometansof certain 
districts will, with proper manage- 
ment, be trustworthy, since Russia 
has Mahometan troops that can be 
relied on, under circumstances calcu- 
lated to try their fidelity to the ut- 
most. And it is probable that good 
soldiers may still, to some extent, be 
found among the higher caste Hin- 
doos ; for in the Madras and Bombay 
armies such men have maintained 
their allegiance. But the idea of 
caste must be treated with a policy 
widely different from that hitherto 
pursued towards it. 

A limit to the numbers at the dis- 
posal of the Indian Government is 
only imposed by the sums requisite 
to pay them; and Britain, having a 
greater command of money than any 
other nation, can, under any imagin- 
able circumstances, bring to bear the 
largest amount of force, wherever 
an armament can exert its power, 
which has India for its base of opera- 
tions. 





